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PART ONE 


eer? 


ONE 


Historical Antecedents of the Philippine Political System 


From the beginning of civilization, peoples have either risen 
to greatness or fallen into ignominy by their ideas and actions 
and the institutions they create. 


In Tadhana I offered the view that the history of the Fili- 
pino people flows from our participation in the universal 
evolution of mankind to a process of particularization that would, 
over the centuries, produce a cultural identity. It is this pro- 
cess that gives our history, as much as the histories of other 
peoples, its distinctive character. Our people acquired the 
capability to translate outside influences into our native context. 
By this process, our people profoundly altered the cultural and 
political system that were introduced by our colonizers to suit 
our values, our needs and our aspirations. 


Our political history, like that of other peoples, evolved ~ 
through distinct historical stages. In each stage, various forces 
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(i.e, State, Religion and Culture) interacted. The dominant 
foree determined the pattern and quality of the political insti- 
tutions and processes of the period and, consequently, helped 
shape the values, behavior and worldview of the people. 


An early stage in our political history involves the develop- 
ment of a proto-Filipino civilization. This stage lasted from the 
earliest times until 1565, when the Spanish colonizers finally 
established themselves in the archipelago. At this early stage, 
ethnic communities slowly attained definitive political forms. 
Some of the indigenous populations were in contact with other 
peoples in Asia, the Middle East and the Mediterranean. 


Cultural communities in the different parts of the archipe- 
lago began to share common characteristics—certain emotional 
drives, intellectual capabilities and moral tendencies. These 
found expression in certain values, beliefs, and emotional atti- 
tudes that were passed on from one generation to the next. As 
the indigenous culture developed, certain aspects of it became 
more and more concerned with kinship institutions as well as 
with patterns of governance. This political/cultural continuum 
had no chance to mature: its development was cut short when 
the Spanish colonizers landed on our shores. The culture of 
the colonizers began to modify the indigenous structures, with 
the exception of the deeply rooted sultanate systems that assi- 
- milated the indigenovs cultures of the Philippine South, and 
“traditional tribes” in the North. Soon after this period of 
contact, the indigenous culture, which had already attained defi- 
nitive features, began to change. 


Indigenous Political Institutions 


As it had been with the peoples in other societies, the indi- 
genes of the achipelago before the period of contact were natu- 
rally gregarious. Over the centuries they somehow evolved the - 
rudimentary forms of political institutions necessary for their 
simple, self-sufficient lives in self-contained communities. But 
as their number and needs increased, and as their lifeways be- 
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came more and more complex—partly as a result of intercultural 
contacts—the people of the archipelago devised more and more 
structured institutions. From these institutions, independent 
and self-sufficient little states emerged. 


Prior to the arrival of the Arab traders, scholars and mis-' 
sionaries in the South in the early part of the fourteenth century 
and long before the coming of the Spaniards in the second half 
of the sixteenth, our forefathers had realized the political form 
called the barangay state. This was roughly equivalent to the 
Greek city-state. 


The barangay state evolved from the simplest unit, the 
family, which broadened into the “house” over which a chief 
kinsman ruled. Then it extended to include relatives and, later, 
other families. 


Initially, the barangay functioned as self-contained political 
organizations. But as their needs arose they communicated and 
traded with one another and even engaged in war against one 
another. In some instances, a number of barangay confederated 
for mutual protection and for other purposes. The more ad- 
vanced ones carried on external relations. At least one is be- 
lieved to have sent an emissary to China in 1406. It seems to 
have presented the Emperor with gifts of excellent horses, silver 
and other objects:and received in return paper money and silk. 


For all intents and purposes, each barangay was a state 
_ because it possessed the essential characteristics of one: people 
who recognized the authority of their established government 
‘ (of datu and elders), which exercised supreme authority or sov- 
ereignty over the constituents residing in a definite territory. 


Every barangay was led by a ruler known as the “datu.” 
In various places, he was alternately referred to as “gat,” “la- 
kan,” or “rajah.” Datuship was attained through inheritance, 
physical prowess, wealth, wisdom, virtue, or through a combina- 
tion of any two or more of these qualities. 
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The datu wielded real authority over his subjects as law- 
maker, judge and executive head. He was also the chief military 
commander and led his people in times of hostilities with other 
barangay. More than anything, he was a virtual father to 
all the people in the community. He was responsible for the 
protection of his bar angay and he guided his subjects in various 
activities. His opinions were sought not only on matters of 
administration but also on family affairs. However, anyone 
in the barangay who was unhappy with the way he ruled was 
free to leave after giving notice to the datu. 


As lawmaker, the datu promulgated most of the laws of 
the barangay. He also interpreted and enforced those laws 
that -were derived from his predecessors, tradition or local cus- 
toms. Oftentimes, he sought the advice of a group of elders, 
called “‘maginoos,” who served as his personal advisers. These 
old men were considered wise and were chosen by the datu 
himself. . , 


All laws, whether promulgated by the datu alone or on the 
advice of his council, became effective as soon as they were an- 
nounced to the whole community. Legislation covered such 
areas as civil contracts, marriage; religion, private property, 
public domain, and crime and punishment. All old laws, un- 
less specifically revoked by the datu, continued to be enforced. 


In the determination of crimes and application of punish- 
ments, as well as the conduct of civil cases, the datu himself, 
with the assistance of his council, served as judge. In criminal 
cases like murder or theft, the datu abided by certain traditional 
practices such as trial by ordeal in determining the guilt or in- 
nocence of the accused. Once a sentence was passed by the datu, 
it was considered final and binding. Physical punishment was 
inflicted on the condemned man who refused to accept his sen- 
tence. In cases where parties living in other barangay were 
involved, a judge or several judges from non-involved barangay 
were asked to settle the matter. This was to safeguard the par- 

‘ties from any bias on the part of the judge. 
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As the executive head, the datu had the power and authority 
to implement policies and laws, He was responsible for over- 
all administration of all affairs within his domain, whether 
political, social or economic. In carrying out these duties, he 
often sought the opinion of his advisers. In every case, how- 
ever, his judgment was considered final. 


It cannot be said that the judiciary was independent because 
all powers were vested in one man. The datu exercised all 
executive, legislative and judicial functions. This fusion of the 
legislative and executive powers made it difficult to pinpoint 
which function was given priority. In any case, the datu stood 
as the protector of customary law. 


The Concept of Participatory Democracy 


Despite the concentration of powers in the datu, the political 
structure of the pre-Spanish period had some semblance of de- 
mocratic consultation, because of the council of elders. That 
the datu sought the council’s advice meant that he allowed par- 
ticipation in his administration. This early form of participa- 
tive management was a distinct feature of the barangay system, 
which balanced the concentration of powers in the hands of the 
datu. 


The absence of a mechanism that could have allowed the 
community-at-large to ratify laws gave the datu absolute autho- 
rity to exercise legislative functions. In this respect, the ba- 
rangay system may be said to have been autocratic in nature. 
Although the council of elders may have been called upon by 
the datu to render its opinion, the datu still had the prerogative 
to disregard it. The autocratic system of government of pre- 
Spanish Philippines was feasible because of the simplicity of. 
the social organization then prevailing. 


The coming of Islam 


One may well speculate that if the early Filipinos had 
been left alone for, say, just one more century, the barangay 
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might have developed into a system akin to the nation-state. 
Quite conceivably, some datu in time could have overwhelmed 
his weaker neighbors, annexed their territories and absorbed 
their populations. Already, a perceptible process of political 
consolidation of the ethnic states was underway, as evidenced 
by the existence of confederations, such as the sultanates of 


the South. 


Any one of the more assertive indigenous states might have 

set off the amalgamation of a number of barangay. But the 

* datu of the small independent communities were contented with 
being self-sufficient. 


Into this situation, in the thirteenth century, Arab traders” 


entered. Some of them might have married members of the 
ruling families or even played political roles. Men like Tuan 
Masha’ika and Tuhan Magbalu introduced the first elements of 
Islam, raised Muslim families, and started Muslim settlements 


in Sulu. 


Subsequently, missionaries arrived to strengthen Islam 
among the older Muslims and to make more conversions. By 
the middle of the fifteenth century, Muslim political institutions 
were fairly well-established, and Islam had spread from the 
coastal areas to the mountain areas in the interior of Sulu. The 
institution of the sultanate then expanded to Cotabato and to 
neighboring Zamboanga and Lanao. 


When the Spaniards came to establish themselves per- 
manently in 1565, they found a group of people following 
practices which they vaguely recognized as Islamic. When the 
soldiers of Legazpi landed in Manila, they found on the site of 

*the present Fort Santiago a powerful Muslim principality under 
Rajah Matanda who reigned in company with a nephew, Rajah 
Suliman. | 


By adopting Islam, the datu and their followers became 
part of Muslim principalities that were more organized than the 
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rest of the barangay in the country, that covered extensive lands 
and engaged in diplomatic commercial relations with sultanates 
in neighboring Southeast Asian countries. Thus, a segment of 
the indigenous population acquired new laws, a new system of 
writing and a sense of religious community, in addition to a 
developed political organization. 


The Spanish Conquest 


The Spanish venture in the Philippines may be viewed as 
a process whereby a foreign force merely welded small indepen- 
dent political units into one by using the conquered society’s 
own resources and structures. At the very outset the colonial 
state was no more than a political authority superimposed on a 
mass of loosely-linked communities. 


The upper or central bureaucracy was therefore the first 
structure to appear, but administration was carried out at the 
lower levels through the “‘cabezas de barangay.” Legazpi, the 
adelantado, served as “governor and captain-general’’ assisted 
by a treasurer, an accountant, a factor, a notary, and the 
religious led by Fray Urdaneta. 


In a sense, the state that the Spaniards put together on 
Philippine soil was an overlay on an indigenous structure whose 
growth was accelerated by the energies of the conquistador and 
the friar. It was, in this regard, an “indigenous state,” with a 
“sovereign” imposed as ruler but without the sentiments of 
kinship. 


The strategy demands a highly-centralized government, 
which Spain imposed. There was a deliberate attempt to expand 
from Manila to the various ethnic communities and absorb them 
into the Spanish colonial system. But the centralization and 
integration of the governmental structure were accomplished 
through force and the persuasive power of religion. 


The ultimate sovereignty, however, resided in the King of 
Spain who exercised his powers through his councils. The 
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Spanish monarchy made the archipelago a “kingdom,” whose 
“people” were not the Filipinos but the Spaniards, The indios 
were but an amorphous mass on which the State structure 
was built. 


Earlier, the Council of the Indies and the Vice Royalty of 
Mexico and later the Overseas Ministry in Spain exercised gen- 
eral supervision over Philippine affairs but the Governor and 
_ Captain General, who was appointed by the King, was the chief 
executive of the colonized country. ; 


The Governor had executive, legislative and judicial powers. 
He issued decrees and ordinances, and executed the Jaws com- 
ing from Spain and those which he himself promulgated. As 
vice Royal Patron, he exercised the royal prerogative over 
ecclesiastical affairs. 


Through the three-and-a-half centuries of Spanish colonial 
rule, the incorporated indigenes were constantly enduring, 
through the successive armed campaigns, the abuses of the 
colonial government. They were absorbing their experience of 
friar upbringing and fashioning from it new insights and 
qualities to use at the propitious time. During this “incubation 
period” in governance, native creativity flourished, for within 
the old barangay units the Filipinos conserved and even added 
to their pre-Hispanic culture, providing sustenance from which 
to draw the sense and collective will for national regeneration. 
Under incessant pressures, the ancient culture was conserved 
and in fact expanded in the South with a “Muslim” flavor. By 
the nineteenth century, the essence of a national community 
developed. In time it would allow an indigenous counter-society 
to recapture the very structure of the colonial government that 
was used to suppress them. 


Without willing it, the colonial government fostered the 
birth of what Rizal conceived of as a Filipino national community. 
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American Tutelage 


The Philippine Republic was short-lived. The Philippines 
became an American colony as a result of a war of conquest that 
was waged first against Spain and later against the Filipinos 
who had revolted against Spain and had in fact proclaimed their 
independence. Spain lost that war and ceded the Philippines 
to the United States after concluding a peace treaty in Paris on 
December 10, 1898. 


Since then, generations of Filipinos have been led to believe 
that it was “Manifest Destiny” for the Americans to take over 
the Philippines and that it was an act of benevolence for 
the imperial power to take up the “white man’s burden” of 
“christianizing” and “civilizing” the Filipinos. 

This view was well expressed by President William McKin- 
ley, who explained to a delegation of the General Missionary 
Committee of the Methodist Episcopal Church that visited the 
White House on November 21, 1899, why his government took 
possession of the Philippines. 


I walked the floor of the White House night after night 
until midnight and I am not ashamed to tell you, gentlemen, 
that I went down on my knees and prayed to Almighty God 
for light and guidance... 


And one night it came to me this way— I don’t know 
how it was but it came: 1) that we could not give them back 
to Spain—that.would be cowardly and dishonorable; 2) that 
we could not turn them to France or Germany—that would 
be bad business and discreditable 8) that we could not leave 
them to themselves—they were unfit for self-government 
and they would soon have anarchy and misrule over there 
worse than Spain’s was; and 4) that there was nothing left 
for us to do but to take them all, and to educate the Filipinos 
and to uplift them, civilize and christianize them, and by 
God’s grace, do the very best we could by them, as our 
fellowmen for whom Christ also died. 
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From the early years of American colonial rule, the Filipi- 
nos were impressed with their “newly found democratic faith.” 
The political tutelage was to expose the Filipinos to “the noble 
heritage of the Anglo-American tradition of civil liberties and 
the lofty concept of government of laws and not of men.” It 
should be remembered, however, that apprenticeship in the 
Jeffersonian liberal democratic principle of governance was 
undertaken under colonial rule and not until the ratification 
of the Philippine Constitution in 1985 did the Filipinos exer- 
cise substantial autonomy. Even that Constitution had to he 
approved by President Franklin D. Roosevelt before it was 
submitted to the Filipino people for ratification. 


Many innovations were brought over under the solicitous 
sponsorship of the American authorities. These included the 
republican, the presidential and the party system, separation of 
powers, a civil service based on merit, and universal education. 
The selective response of the Filipinos to these innovations was 
similar to their earlier response to Spanish innovations. From 
Spanish Catholicism, the Filipinos evolved the fiesta. To the 
American republican system of government, the Filipinos 
adapted a distribution of forces radically different from the way 
that political power is distributed in the United States. Then 
also, the Filipino masses regard government in a way much 
different from the American public’s perception of government. 


Parenthetically, we can say that more than four centuries 
of colonial influences did not erode the vitality and resiliency of 
the indigenous culture. As we developed our political culture 
over the centuries, we altered the framework of alien political 
institutions introduced to us. We evolved our own political be- 
havior. We survived as a distinct people in our country in 
contrast to the colonized indigenous societies in the Americas 
and Africa, whose cultural moorings were let loose during the 
period of colonization. 


As I wrote in Tadhana, my view of our story as a people 
follows “a conceptual framework that considers our earliest an- 
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cestors as having participated in man’s universal evolution before 
commencing the particularization process that would, over the 
centuries, produce a racial identity. From this point follows 
the development of the Filipino people into a unique and distinet 
nation.” 


The early stages of this development process involve five 
distinct periods: 1) the beginnings of the archipelago (up to 
the Pleistocene or Glacial Period) which shows the Philippines 
being constituted through the history of rock formation and vol- 
canic processes; 2) man’s past in the Philippines (ca. 250,000 
B.C. to ca. 9,000 B.C.), when the archipelago participated in the 
development of the human species and its early culture; 3) the 
coming of the Austronesians (from ca. 9,000 B.C. to ca. 1,500 
B.C.), which reveals the Philippines as the staging ground for 
the epic peopling of the oceanic world; 4) the constitution of a 
Southeast Asian culture area in which the Philippines would 
occupy a primordial place (ca. 1,500 B.C. to ca. 200 A.D.) ; and” 
5) the beginnings of proto-Filipino forms (from 200 A.D. to 
1565), which show the Philippines as evolving its own unique 
patterns of culture or ways of life reflected in the baranganic 
and allied systems, the folk religions, and the communal-trade 
economy. 


History may be viewed, in line with Jacob Burchkhardt’s 
thesis, as the continuous interaction among the three most im- 
portant forces in man’s creative activities: State, Religion and 
Culture. In any historical stage, one or more of these powers 
may predominate and play the most important role, thus deter- 
mining in general the pattern and quality of the period in which 
a people live. 


Seen in this way, the broad sweep of our history as a people 
- acquires a distinct rhythm. Thus, a first stage in our history 
can be defined in terms of the development of a proto-Filipino 
Civilization from the earliest times up to 1565, when the Span- 
iards finally established themselves in the archipelago. This 
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was a period when the most predominant force in the historical 
process was Culture. 


The proto-Filipino civilization that had evolved before 1565 
was also slowly attaining political sophistication, as it developed 
ethnic stages of varying dimensions. This proto-Filipino cul- 
tural continuum as mentioned earlier was in contact with the 
rest of Southeast Asia, Asia and the Middle Eastern Mediter- 
ranean, The various ethnic states were sufficiently -strong for 
this type of contact. But when the Spanish vanguard of West- 
ern civilization suddenly appeared from the East to establish 
itself in the archipelago, a new type of socio-political organization 
based on their design—to establish a colony in the area—gave rise 
to a contact situation which placed practically all the ethnic states 
under their control, with the exception of the Muslim varieties 
in the South and remnant “traditional” groups elsewhere. This 
period of contact clearly changed the complexion of Philippine 
historical development. This central role was played by religion 
—whether this be in the Christianized pale (Catholic Church) 
or the areas left free from the colonial penetration (Muslim and 
traditional groups). 


This period of the preeminence of Religion (1565-1896) 
would see the Filipinos conceive of a national community, and 
towards its development begin the creation of a state of their 
own as a result of reaction to the colonial experience. Between 
1565, when the adelantado Miguel Lopez de Legazpi established 
the first settlements of the Philippine Conquista, and.1896, when 
the Filipino people formally constituted in a Revolution against 
Spain, the Philippines went through a period of religious prepon- 
derance over practically all institutions of Society, Culture and 
State. 


Thus, while the trend in world history seemed to be libera- 
tion from all medieval constraints of religion (particularly those 
related to the influence of “men of religion” in the affairs of 
State), the Philippines was caught within these centuries in a 
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web of religious forces that would impede its development in 
almost all aspects of life. However, by creatively reacting to 
these forces, the Filipino people were to start the process of 


creating a state of their own through which they hoped to build 
a national community. 


The period 1565 to 1663 deals with the encounter between 
the Spanish variety of Western civilization and our own indi- 
genous proto-Filipino culture. At the outset, the “clash” was 
one of arms, which was very early determined by religion, prin- 
cipally because Spain was then militant not only against Islam 
but even against a segment of Christianity itself—Protestantism. 
This insured the “mediatory” role of the friars within the colo- 
nial framework established by Spanish conquest. 


From 1663 to 1765, more specific reactions came from the 
indigenous peoples, both from these who had been incorporated 
into the colonial state and from those who remained outside 
(organized either as “sultanates” or simply “barangay’s). From 
1765 to 1815, the conditions in the Philippine field of historico- 
political forces constituted a “fulcrum,” a transition from an 
‘isolated colony” into a colony almost forcibly opened up to the 
winds of economic changes in the nineteenth century. From 
1815 up to 1872, transformation took place in the archipelago 
as a result of increasingly intensive contacts with the outside 
world which was being buffeted by the effects of European 
commercialism. Affected by these were both the “external” 
dichotomy between the colonial state and the “unchristianized” 
groups (including the Muslims and traditional groups) and the 
“internal” polarity between the same state and the incorporated 
indigenes in the process of giving substance to a counter-society 
and a counter-culture against the dominance of Spain. 


The period from 1872 to 1896 looks into the ideology of the 
counter-society as it was defined against the colonial order, the 
ideology of the national community. This idea was transmit- 
ted to the masses from 1892 to 1896, during the preparatory 
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organization of the Katipunan revolt. The conjunction of thig 
ideology refined among the principalia-ilustrado class and the 
elementary yearnings of the peasant and working masses brought 
about the first link-up, as it were, between the base of society 
and the new elements of political authority. This union of all 
the levels of indigenous society with a view to national emanci- 
pation became an invincible force. And the colonial state be- 
eame all the weaker because of its preoccupation with the con- 
quest and incorporation of the Muslim areas. 


Thus, it would appear at the end of the nineteenth century 
that the process which started in 1565 had at last come to a 
head. The result was the constitution of a Filipino state 
which would carry successfully the establishment of one nation. 
Basic to the attainment of this new level of ethnic and political 
unity was a fundamental act of moral and political liberation: 
that of cutting the bonds which linked the Filipino people to the 
“intermediaries” of the colonial state—the friars and the men 
of religion in general. For the first time, too, the Muslim, 
Christian and indigenous Filipinos walked side by side in 
their trek through history—a fact of our heritage that histo- 
rians so far have always treated as separate elements. 


The development of the Filipino state, which began with 
the Revolution of 1896 and culminated in the Malolos Republic, 
was thwarted by a new and powerful challenge from the 
Americans. The Filipino state was aborted in 1901, with the 
collapse of the Philippine Republic under Aguinaldo. But the 
Filipino struggle for a state continued during American role. As 
reflected in their literature and movements, the Filipinos never 
lost sight of their vision of a national community which vigor- 
ously confronted the colonial power, by armed resistance (1901- 
1915) and, later, by active participation in the administration 
of local and national affairs. This ended in their almost com- 
plete takeover of the state in the Commonwealth period. ‘Im- 
portant in this struggle were the mediatory role of the Filipino 
oligarchic class and the persistent pressures of non-Christian 
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communities, particularly in Muslims, whose armed resistance 
strengthened the need for unity and the search for a secular, 
humanistic and Filipinistic basis of cohesion. The united re- 
sistance against the Japanese indicated the cohesiveness of the 
Filipinos as a nation. 


The progress of the nation in the postwar period was af- 
fected not only by the aftermath of war and the need for imme- 
diate reconstruction but also by the oligarchic control of the 
state. The transformation of the oligarchic role from positive 
mediation in the American period to a negative element in the 
national life after 1946 created a new internal challenge to na- 
tionhood. The response of the Filipino people was reflected 
in a nationalist-radical movement demanding the overthrow of 
“neo-colonial” and “federal” control of society and the state. 
But the apparent trend towards extremism in popular move- 
ments which precipitated the crisis before 1972, also created the 
need for reexamining the problem of dichotomous orientation. 
The nation recognized the necessity of resolving the problem 
through the blending of modern and traditional values and the 
balancing of national and foreign interests. The search for the 
Filipino identity to solve the centuries of ambivalence in national 
attitudes, values, and action, gained purpose and direction in the 
New Society. 


All these vicissitudes of policy came to a head in September 
1972, with the establishment of a crisis government. The New 
Society constructed at this time serves to strengthen the baran- 
ganic culture and retrieve its culture elements which, at bottom, 
are composed of ethnolinguistic cultural communities. I have 
adopted the policy that the ethnolinguistic cultural communities 
with their respective ways of life should, together, forge a truly 
independent and self-reliant Philippines. 


Now let us take a look at the evolution of our legislative 
system. 
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TWO 


Evolution of Philippine Legislatures 


We Filipinos will discover the greatest meaning in our 
country’s history if we view it as a people’s continuous yearning 
to be sovereign. For our forefathers understood what justice 
and liberty meant and they were steeped in the ways of democ- 
ratic governance. From the beginning, Filipinos have had one 
shared goal of building political structures and institutions suited 
to our unique historical and cultural experiences, and to our 
needs and hopes at every stage of national development. Even 
our pre-colonial barangay were examples of participatory 
democracy in action. 


In discussing the evolution of Philippine legislatures, this 
thematic thread—of a continuous Filipino assertion of their 
sovereignty—will be the framework for our analysis. 
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The Biyak-na-Bato Constitution of 1897 


The relentless campaign of Spanish Governor General Ca- 
milo de Polavieja in 1897 reduced the Katipuneros to fighting 
rear-guard battles. The revolutionary leaders decided to call a 
reorganizational meeting to turn the movement to a new direc- 
tion. This meeting, which was held at Tejeros, on March 22, 
1897, led to the establishment of a revolutionary government, 
which eventually replaced the Katipunan. 


Immediately after President Aguinaldo regrouped his for- 
ces for a renewed military offensive against Spain, on Novem- 
ber 1, 1897, the revolutionary leaders convened at Biyak-na- 
Bato to draw up a constitution for the new Republic. The 
preamble of this “Constitution of Biyak-na-Bato” reads: 


The separation of the Philippines from the Spanish 
monarchy and the formation into an independent state with 
its own government called the Philippine Republic has been 
the end sought by the Revolution in the existing war, be- 
gun on the 24th of August 1896; and, therefore, in the 
name and by the power delegated by the Filipino people, 
interpreting faithfully their desires and ambitions, we, in 
a meeting at Biyak-na-Bato, November 1, 1897, unanimous- 
ly adopt the following articles for the Constitution of the 
State. 


Among other things, the Constitution concentrated state 
powers in a Supreme Council composed of the President, the 
Vice-President, and four Secretaries for the conduct of Foreign 
Relations, War, the Interior, and Treasury. This body was 


vested with practically all powers of government—legislative, 
executive and judicial. 


While substantial powers rest in the Supreme Council, a 
provision that created a unicameral legislative body called the 
Assembly of Representatives expressed the desire for a more 
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democratic form of government. The members of this Assembly 
were to be elected by universal suffrage from each province. 


The revolutionary situation did not give the Assembly of 
Representatives a chance to do its work. But the Assembly 
nevertheless served as an effective forum for the people’s peti- 
tions and grievances, which it brought to the attention of the 
Supreme Council. 


The Malolos Constitution of 1898 


A few days after his return to the Philippines, on May 24, 
1898, General Aguinaldo organized 4 revolutionary government 
“whose object is to struggle for independence of the Philippines 
until she is recognized by the free nations of the earth.” 


A Revolutionary Congress was convened to ratify the Dec- 
laration of Independence issued on June 12, 1898, and to draft 
a new constitution “expressive of the lofty aspirations of the 
fatherland.” 


This historic assembly, held at Barasoain Chureh in Malo- 
los, Bulacan, drew up a new political covenant—the Malolos 
Constitution of 1899. 


This Constitution upholds the principles of popular sover- 
eignty and representative democracy. These principles are ex- 
pressed in the provisions (1) making the legislative branch 
superior to the executive and the judiciary, (2) creating a Per- 
manent Commission to sit as a legislative body when the Assem- 
bly was not in session, and (3) establishing a. unicameral 
legislature. 


Though inspired by the constitutions of countries like Me- 
xico, Belgium, Guatemala, Costa Rica, Brazil and France, which 
the framers studied, the Constitution ratified by the Malolos 
Congress bore unmistakably the stamp of the Filipino genius. 
The coming of the Americans, however, prevented the Filipinos 
from putting their political ideals and aspirations into practice. 
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The Military Government 
Immediately after the fall of Manila to the American forces 


on August 14, 1868, General Wesley Merritt established a mili- 
tary government in the Philippines. It lasted until July 4, 1901. 


On December, 1898, President McKinley gave specific in- 
structions to General Elwell Otis, who succeeded General Mer- 
ritt, on the exercise of American sovereignty over the entire 
archipelago. He enjoined the American military government 


to 


announce and proclaim in the most public manner that we 
come not as invaders or conquerors, but as friends, to pro- 
tect the natives in their homes, in their employments, and 
in their personal and religious rights. 


To strengthen the American political hold on the archipe- 
lago, President McKinley sent to the Philippines the First 
Philippine (‘Schurmann) Commission in March 1899. The Com- 
mission was instructed to study the social and political conditions 
of the people of the archipelago; the legislative needs of the 
various groups of the inhabitants; and the measures that should 
be instituted for the maintenance of order, peace and public 
welfare. 


The prevailing situation, however, prevented the Commis- 
sion from fulfilling its mission. Filipino nationalists led by 
Mabini and General Luna would not agree to any peace talks 
with the Schurmann Commission. 


Nevertheless, on January 31, 1900, the Schurmann Commis- 
sion reported that the Filipinos did not want immediate 
independence, that they desired only a guarantee of those funda- 
mental rights which Americans hold to be the natural and in- 
alienable birthright of the individual. On the basis of this 
grandiose report, the Commission recommended that civil autho- 
rity be extended immediately to the pacified regions of the coun- 
try, as a way of encouraging the pacification of other areas. 
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It added that there were many hopeful prospects for the govern- 
ment of the Philippines and that the American territorial sys- 
tem of government would satisfy the views and aspirations of 
educated Filipinos, 


At this point in our political history, it was the American 
Military Governor and his aides who exercised all the powers 
of government. While some Filipinos, particularly the leaders 
of the Partido Federalista, were consulted in the conduct of the 
civil affairs of the pacified areas, there was virtually no mean- 
ingful participation of the Filipinos in governance, specifically 
in legislation. 


The Taft Commission 


While the report of the Schurmann Commission was bitter- 
ly opposed by many Filipino nationalists, it nevertheless satis- 
fied the imperialist ambitions of President McKinley and many 
other American leaders. 


On March 16, 1900, President McKinley created another 
civilian commission to continue the task started by the Schurmann 
Commission. The Second Philippine Commission, otherwise 
known as the Taft Commission, was instructed to establish muni- 
cipal and provincial governments and prepare the central gov- 
ernment for the complete transfer from military to civilian 
authority to grant the Filipinos the opportunity to hold public 
offices which they merited, or, at least, to assume an advisory 
role in legislative matters. The Taft Commission was also en- 
joined to follow the American example of separation of powers 
among the three branches of government and to extend political 
authority to the local government units. 


The Taft Commission assumed legislative powers on Septem- 
ber 1, 1900. On July 4, 1901, civil government was established 
in the Philippines. 


On September 1, 1901, three Filipinos—Benito Legarda, 
Jose R. Luzurriaga, and T.H. Pardo de Tavera—were appointed 
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to the Philippine Commission, the political governing bedy at 
that time. This was the first formal Filipino involvement in the 
country’s legislative process. However, this participation did not 
limit in the slightest the absolute euthority exercised by the 
American Civil Governor, The appointment of Filipinos to the 
Commission was a deliberate policy to win their cooperation and 
to show that the American colonial administrators governed in 
consultation with the Filipino people. 


The Philippine Bill of 1902 


On July 2, 1902, President Theodore Roosevelt signed into 
law the first Philippine Organic Act (Cooper Act), known later 
as the Philippine Bill of 1902. 


This law provided that the executive powers of government 
be retained by the Philippine Commission and that legislative 
powers be exercised: by a bicameral legislature, with the Philip- 
pine Commission as the Upper House and an elected Philippine 
Assembly as the Lower House. (The Philippine Commission was 
given exclusive powers to legislate for non-Christian Filipinos.) 
The Philippine Bill of 1902 also empowered the Philippine legis- 
lature to elect two resident commissioners as representatives 
of the Philippines to the United States Congress, but with no 
voting powers. 


The establishment of the Philippine Assembly was a 
challenge to Filipino leaders like Sergio Osmefia, Sr. and Manuel 
L. Quezon. From the outset, Filipinos with a nationalistic orienta- 
tion and deep commitment to complete independence dominated 
the Assembly. ~ 


As a result, the Assembly was always at loggerheads with 
the American-controlled Philippine Commission. The two bodies 
debated which chamber should have jurisdiction over appropria- 
tions and revenue legislations, and which should elect the Filipi- 
no Resident Commissioners to the United States Congress. They 
also quarrelled over questions involving the Sedition Law and 
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the Flag Law, public and private lands, local government auto- 
nomy and capital punishment. Generally, the Philippine Commis 
sion disapproved of all Philippine Assembly-sponsored measures 
that were nationalistic. 


Then also, the Philippine Legislature was controlled by the 
Civil Governor-Commission President and the American Con- 
gress, which retained the power to veto any local legislation. 
These policies remained in force until the enactment of the 
Jones Law. 


The Jones Law of 1916. 


On August 29, 1916, President Woodrow Wilson signed 
into law the Second Philippine Organic Act, otherwise known 
as the Jones Law of 1916. This Law provided for an elective 
bicameral legislative body: a Senate and a National Assembly. 


The 24-member Senate replaced the American-dominated 
Philippine Commission. The House of Representatives, com- 
posed of 80 elected and 9 appointed representatives, took the 
place of the Philippine Assembly. Legislative powers in Fili- 
pino hands became more clearly defined and, in some cases, 
expanded, especially along the areas of tariff, taxes, franchises 
and privilege. The Philippine Senate, in particular, was given 
the authority to confirm or reject all appointments made by 
the governor-general, except those of the legislators chosen to 
represent the non-Christian Filipinos. 


The Jones Law, however, did not satisfy the Filipino de- 
mand for self-government. For the top government officials— 
the Governor General, Vice-Governor, Justices of the Supreme 
Court, the Auditor and the Deputy Auditor—continued to be 
appointed by the American President. The executive branch 
remained under American control and the power to veto any 
legislation, with the Governor General. The American President 
retained authority over areas affecting trade relations between 
the United States and the Philippines, and the property and 
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rights which Americans have acquired in the islands, while the 
United States Congress reserved the right to repeal any Philip- 
pine legislation. So encompassing were the American preroga- 
tives in matters of trade, industry and commerce that no law 
affecting lands of the public domain, timber, mining, tariff, 
currency and coinage could take effect unless approved by the 
American President. 


Far from liberalizing American colonial policy in the Phil- 
ippines, therefore, the Jones Law served only to perpetuate its 
restricting effect on Filipino political freedom. It generated 
a constitutional crisis that inevitably erupted into hostility be- 
tween Wood and the Filipino leaders, Quezon and Osmena, and 
strengthened the Filipinos’ conviction of the need to strive for 
more effective control of their own political fate. 


The Philippine Independence Act of 1984 


On March 24, 1934, the United States Congress enacted the 
Philippine Independence Act, otherwise known as the Tydings- 
McDuffie Act. The Act provided for the adoption of a republican 
constitution, Commonwealth government, and the granting of 
complete independence to the Philippines after a ten-year tran- 
sition period. 


A Constitutional Convention was convened on July 30, 1934 
to draft the Constitution of the Philippines. The first draft of 
the Constitution, which was reported out by the Sub-Committee 
of Seven (the “Seven Wise Men”), provided for a bicameral 
legislature. However, the Convention in its plenary session of 
October 22, 1934, voted against the sub-committee’s report and 
adopted a unicameral legislature. 


It was said that President Quezon urged the Convention 
to adopt a bicameral legislature, with the members- of the Upper 
House elected throughout the archipelago on the basis of pro- 
portional representation, but the Convention refused to recon- 
sider the question. 
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In 1939, a nationwide plebiscite was called to approve cer- 
tain amendments to the Constitution, This plebiscite resulted 
in a restructuring of the Constitution, It now became a bica- 
meral body: a Senate composed of 24 members elected at large 
and a House of Representatives composed of not more than 120 
members, elected by congressional district. It was vested with 
general legislative powers and charged with the duty and res- 
ponsibility of electing officers; enacting appropriations, revenue 
or tariff bills; providing for a uniform system of taxation; dec- 
laring war; and concurring in appointments made by the 
President. 


The legislative structures and process established by virtue 
of the Tydings-McDuffie Act remained in force even after Phil- 
ippine independence was formally restored by the Americans on 
July 4, 1946. Finally, the Act was overtaken by martial law 
and the Constitution of 1973. 


The New Constitution of 1973 


The New Constitution of 1978 was drafted in recognition 
of emerging realities and problems which the framers of the 
1935 Constitution had not foreseen. The political experience of 
the Filipino people revealed crucial provisions of the Old Charter 
to be hopelessly outmoded. 


The New Constitution provided for a parliamentary system 
of government with an elective unicameral legislative body com- 
posed of as many members as may be provided for by law. 


The unicameral legislative body is vested with the follow- 
ing powers/duties/responsibilities: to exercise general legislative 
powers to elect a speaker, president, prime minister and such 
other officers as may be provided by law; to withdraw its con- 
fidence from the Prime Minister; to concur in treaties; and to 
approve the general appropriations bill. 


The Constitution also provided a period of transition from 
the 1935 Constitution, so establishing a continuity for the con- 
stitutional order. 
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The ebb and flow of the leftist rebellion depended just as 
much on the state of health of the Philippine Government as on 
the unity of the Filipino people. Because the Government has 
had to concentrate a great part of its time and resources on sur- 
vival, the larger task of nation-building suffered, and the ne- 
cessary transformation of Philippine society left undone, 


Of the many possible hindrances to social transformation, 
the political system is the single most important factor. For it 
reflects the capability of the State to determine the direction of 
social development. Yet the Filipino political culture—which | 
have characterized as “personalist, individualist, and populist”— 
left no room for civic and social responsibility, whether on the 
part of leaders or their followers. 


By the turn of the seventies, this political system had so 
deteriorated that it had become the major instrument for coun- 
ter-revolution. The decay and disintegration of the political 
system was caused in part by the growing feeling among the 
masses of the people that the system was becoming powerless to 
bring about the needed social changes. A segment of the poli- 
tical and economic elite—the oligarchs—saw in the situation an 
opportunity for wresting political and economic power by resort- 
ing to unconstitutional methods. 


It soon became clear that a rightist conspiracy was seeking 
common cause with the Communist insurgency. By 1972, the 
confluence of these two forces constituted the immediate threat 
to the security of the Republic. By then this united front had 
brought together various groups of differing persuasions, aims 
and beliefs, but united in one objective—to overthrow the na- 
tional government. Opposition political leaders and the oli- 
garchs paid radical groups to stage violent demonstrations and 
to sow chaos not only in Metropolitan Manila but throughout the 
country. This situation was aggravated by a secessionist move- 
ment in parts of the Muslim community in the South. 


The rise of these political forces hastened the downfall of 
the Old Society political system. 
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FOUR 


She Withering of the Old Society Political System 


On the eve of my proclamation of martial law, our nation 
was in a State of siege. Many Filipinos held only dim hopes 
that our democratic political system could survive. 


A searching analysis of the situation the nation faced re- 
vealed seven sources of threats to the Republic. These were: 
first, the Communist revolutionary movement, which was divi- 
ded into the traditionalists and the Maoists; second, the rightists 
who sought power by means of a coup d’etat; third, the Muslim 
secessionist movement in Mindanao and Sulu; fourth, the pri- 
vate armies and the political warlords, who were actually the 
power brokers in Philippine society at the time; fifth, organized 
crime, which had taken advantage of the situation to entrench 
itself; sixth, the oligarchy, which sought by all means to main- 
tain the status quo and which stymied government efforts at eco- 
nomic, social and political reform; and seventh, the foreign in- 
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At this juncture, the political system was in a state of dis- 
array. The Republic was rendered almost impotent to take any 
action against the impending national disaster. 


It will be recalled that I made a last-ditch attempt to save 
the nation by calling on the opposition political party (the 
Liberal Party) to make a common stand with us against the 
Communist rebellion and subversion. I offered them the pos- 
sibility of a bipartisan political leadership in Government. 


Unfortunately, however, all my efforts were contemptuous- 
ly rejected. Thus, I was left with no other alternative but to 
proceed with the exercise of emergency presidential power. For- 
tunately for our nation, our Constitution provides its.own means 
of survival. My last resort, therefore, was to place the Phil- 
ippines under Martial Law. 
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FIVE 


Cthe Necessity for Crisis Government 


In Today’s Revolution: Democracy, I contended that 
the revolution is here; that it is but a question of deciding whether 
wé shall be overwhelmed by it or we wrest it from the totalitarian 
subversives and direct it toward democratic ends; whether to 
place political power in the hands of those willing and prepared 
to use it for transforming Philippine society, or to allow those 
who had acquired political power from the people to continue 
to exercise it for their own political and economic aggrandize- 
ment, rather than for the larger interest—the national weal. 


On that long night of Sunday, September 17, 1972, it 
became quite clear to me that the rightist conspiracy and the 
Communist rebellion had almost succeeded in rendering the gov- 
ernment impotent to meet any crisis; that the unholy alliance, if 
given just the shortest time, would ring the death knell on the 
Republic. But I did not become President to preside over the 
death of the Republic. And so, at the end of that September 
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so that it can respond to the deepest needs and the loftiest aspi- 
rations of the people. 


Under this doctrine a government, then, is obliged to make 
itself the instrument of the people’s ideals. Revolutionary 
though this doctrine may be, it provides such ideals that give 
shape and direction to a nation’s efforts of change and devel- 
opment. The people may achieve them, therefore, without great 
damage to their welfare and solidarity. 


The single-minded view that government cannot lead a de- 
mocratic revolution—“for there is no revolution from above’— 
forgets that history is change, conditions change, government 
evolves in theory and practice; and countries evolve their own 
peculiarities and traditions. 


This notion has been historically supported by the example 
of the bloodless English Revolution,-in which the aristocracy 
chose to part with their privileges rather than with their heads. 
The English aristocracy elected to absorb the revolutionary aspi- 
rations of the people and integrated the revolutionary groups into 
the political system. In that sense, even that early in its history, 
the British system was revolutionary and modernizing. The 
political authority responded to popular demands and acknowl- 
edged, as it were, the inevitability of social change. It placed 
itself at the center of popular aspirations, assimilated and enfran- 
chised the masses and, by doing so, in the process, led a 
“revolution from above.” 


Recent memory also brings to mind the experience of China. 
Barely four decades ago, doubts were being cast as to whether 
or not the semi-feudal, semi-colonial conditions in the mainland 
could lead to a restructuring of Chinese society. But the Chinese 
masses, though strictly speaking they did not originate the re- 
volution, nevertheless responded to the call and leadership of a 
revolutionary minority which succeeded in instituting a new 
social order. 
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In the revolution being waged in the Philippines today, the 
government has succeeded in establishing desirable goals of social 
ameliorations, the achievement of which requires the restruct- 
uring of the society. Such goals could not have been possible 
under past regimes. Today, political institutions are being estab- 
lished that will respond efficiently to the needs and aspirations 
of today’s Filipinos. 
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SIX 


She New Constitutional Order 


The convening of the interim Batasang Pambansa was the 
clear political manifestation of the constitutionality of the crisis 
government. I recall how, at the time I proclaimed martial law, 
some of my advisers argued that our best course was to proclaim 
a revolutionary government. But a revolutionary government 
would have reduced the Constitution to a scrap of paper. That, 
certainly, was not my intention. 


Neither the crisis leadership nor our people intended the 
setting aside of a quarrelsome legislative assembly, and the 
consolidation of both executive and legislative powers in the 
presidency, to be more than temporary. As the emergency eased, 
as the military situation stabilized, and as the reforms took root 
in national life, we began to set in motion the processes for the 
orderly transition from presidential lawmaking to legislation by 
a lawmaking body. A new constitutional order commenced when 
the interim Batasang Pambansa was convoked, for it is a big 
step toward the full restoration of the representative system. 
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In October 1976, our people ratified a constitutional 
amendment establishing the interim Batasang Pambansa—an 
indication of their wish that we accelerate the process of norma- 
lization. The amendment, together with hopeful developments 
in the last two years of crisis government, enabled us, in April 
this year, to hold elections for the interim Batasang Pambansa. 


My high hopes ‘for these elections were shadowed by my 
awareness that old political habits die hard. I had taken elaborate 
preparations for these elections. As witness, you will recall the 
various referenda, the organization and election of the barangay, 
the saggunian, the batasang bayan, and the electoral reforms 
instituted in 1971-1973. I also granted amnesty to those accused 
and convicted of sedition and rebellion, believing that crisis gov- 
ernment has over the past six years, uprooted many of the causes 
of social unrest and discontent. 


I also spoke to leaders of the old Liberal Party, giving them 
the choice of joining us in a national unity movement (which 
subsequently became the Kilusang Bagong Lipunan, or KBL) or 
fielding their own candidates in the IBP elections. I told them 
that the very composition of the IBP justified either course, for 
this new body would also include sectoral representatives from 
the youth, peasantry, and labor. In this way, no important seg- 
ment of the citizenry would be left unrepresented. 


As it turned out, the old opposition chose to surrender the 
arena to diverse opposition groups like the Pusyong Bisaya, the 
Young Philippines, Mindanao Alliance, Laban, and even a League 
of Liberated Scientists. This default of the old Liberal Party 
leadership upset our timetable for establishing a strong two- 
party or three-party system. which is the basis of an effective 
parliamentary system. 

Another consequence of the Liberal Party “cop-out” was 
ludicrous. With no oppositionists to debate, some members of 
the majority party took to fighting among themselves. These 
intramural campaigns revived some of the pernicious practices 
of the old political culture. One cannot deny that both the major- 
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ity party and the different opposition groups had their share 
of candidates who resorted to Old Society excesses—although 
these did not materially affect the general outeome of the elee- 
tions, All the same, I would have preferred to see a total change 
in our campaign behavior. It is now on record, however, that 
the Commission on Elections had to stop the proclamation of 
Winners in two regions, those of VIII and X. 


But the worst has been overcome, even the plots of dissi- 
dents to use the election campaign as an occasion for disrupting 
public order and sowing terror. We finally arrived at the 
threshold of a further stage in our political development: the 
transitional parliament. 


This transitional parliament has great responsibilities to 
our people. The Constitution (Article XVII, Section 5) directs 
it to “give priority measures for the orderly transition from 
the presidential to the parliamentary system, the reorganization 
of government, the eradication of graft and corruption, the ef- 
fective maintenance of peace and order, the implementation of 
declared agrarian reforms, the standardization of compensation 
of government employees, and such other measures as shall bridge 
the gap between the rich and the poor.” ’ 


While this provision explicitly recognizes the transitory 
character of the IBP, it also invests it with the responsibility for 
institutionalizing the process of social, economic and political 
change which the crisis government has set in motion. - 


We can identify five main areas of concern to which the 
IBP must address itself. 


Our overriding national objective is the satisfaction of basic 
needs, the improvement of income opportunities, and the more 
prudent management of the country’s resources, as the bases for 
the achievement of a self-reliant and just society. 


We must now also allocate more resources for the satis- 
faction of social needs and ‘the promotion of individual welfare. 
With the new stability and growth of our economy, it is now 
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possible to extend our concerns, from the provision of the basic 
necessities of life, to the broadening of social opportunities for 
every man, woman, and child in this country. 


We must, however, also secure public order and maintain 
the greatest vigilance over the security of the Republic. In some 
parts of the country, the insurgent forces are trying to recover 
from their setbacks. Should national vigilance waver, we could 
be facing once again a grave challenge to the state. I cannot over- 
emphasize that only a climate of security and order can ensure 
the implementation of our development plans. 


In addition, we must continue to pursue an independent 
foreign policy. This is vital to our development efforts, for our 
foreign policy is a tool of our national development efforts, indeed 
an inseparable aspect of it. 


In realizing these objectives, the IBP will be its own in- 
strument in removing the people’s doubts about its reason for 
being. In this lies the crucial difference between the IBP and 
the old Congress: the IBP will serve the nation’s interests and 
not merely those of a few; and it will show this in its perform- 
ance. Our people rejected the Interim National Assembly because 
they were convinced that it was tainted by the old Congress: for 
those who drafted the Constitution also made themselves 
Assemblymen. 


The Filipino people have thus served notice that they would 
no longer tolerate the inefficiency and corruption of the old 
Congress. In no uncertain terms did they demand that the IBP 
develop into a socially responsible and disciplined legislature they 
could respect. And the only way the IBP can earn this respect 
is by serving as an effective instrument of the people’s will for 
social change. 


While we may expect that some members of the IBP will 
in time seek more power, more privileges and more prerogatives 
for themselves, in the tradition of the defunct Congress, this 
tendency must be curbed. From the very beginning, steps have 
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to be taken to prevent the Assemblymen’s isolation and alienation 
from the people. 


The IBP must therefore create the mechanisms that will 
insure its responsiveness to the needs of its constituencies: 
its members should be living examples of the moral regeneration 
our internal revolution seeks to bring about in Government. 


For example, the members of the Assembly should make 
public their assets and liabilities, including their involvement 


and/ or participation in private companies, even if they do not 


derive actual income or benefits from them. 


A corollary measure may be for an office in the IBP to 
cause to be published or broadcast the absences of members on 
a daily or weekly basis. Information about the sponsorship of 
bills by IBP members may also be disseminated through the 
same channels. 


I have asked the IBP to consider the enactment of a law 
implementing the requirement in Article VIII, Section 8(2) of 
the 1973 Constitution that the “records and books of accounts 
of the National Assembly shall be open to the public in accord- 
ance with law.” 


The Assembly should also consider for enactment a law 
requiring newspapers of general circulation to devote appro- 
priate space in their pages for the publication of the IBP agen- 
da, or the reports of individual IBP members. 


How our people will take the IBP will depend finally on 
how it responds to their aspirations, expectations, and felt needs. 
A set of measures enlarging popular participation in the law- 
making process therefore occupies the next highest priority for 
IBP enactment. 


A “Constituency Week” can be a vital link between an 
assemblyman and his constituency. It should be part of the 
regular IBP session. During this period, all IBP members will 
be required to meet with individuals, groups or organizations 
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representing their constituencies on problems, petitions, griev- 
ances and proposals of public concern. The IBP should require 
that proceedings of the Week be reported by the Speaker to 
the Assembly and considered as part of the official performance 
of the individual IBP member. A means of public censure should 
be devised for any IBP member who neglects this duty. 


I proposed that any organized group or organization with 

a membership of at least 500—particularly if this membership 
consists of farmers and workers—may directly address a legis- 
lative proposal. to any member of the IBP. The IBP member 
so addressed must discuss the merits of the proposal within a 
specified period. Constituents may take the same initiative in 
the form of a petition signed by a least 200 residents of a region. 


Another concrete step toward bringing the people closer to* 
their government is the organization of all IBP members from 
a region into a Regional Consultative Council. This Council 
should meet at least once every six months. Its IBP members 
should present themselves at that Assembly to respond to public 
criticism of their performance in office; discuss-with the people 
the pressing problems of the region and explore possible legisla- 
tive remedies; report to their constituencies on their perform- 
ance in office; receive proposals from the people; and consult 
their constituencies regarding the best possible position. The 
IBP members of a regional council should take up important 
legislative proposals pending on the IBP agenda, and respond to 
questions from the people on important national issues. 


IBP members may be required to submit official reports 
to the IBP covering the proceedings of the Assembly; a copy of 
this report should be published and distributed in the region. 


As an instrument of national cohesion, the IBP can play 
a crucial role in further defusing the secessionist problem. I 
am pleased to note that the IBP has created a Committee on 
National Cultural Communities in addition to twenty-eight other 
committees that are all essential in the legislative process. 
“¢ 
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To set up effective communication and information links 
between the IBP and their constituencies, public hearings should 
be held frequently. 


The IBP should also resort to the extensive use of the in- 
tellectual resources available in our academic institutions that 
are otherwise tapped for very limited sectoral or institutional 
interests. On commission by the IBP or its various committees, 
scholars or researchers may submit studies on national problems 
that can serve as the basis for legislation. This approach, for 
sure, will be one departure from the old congressional practices. 


Finally, the Assembly should concern itself with enacting 
measures that would promote public understanding of the IBP’s 
role. ‘ 


Some of our people have mistaken notions about the IBP. 
These Filipinos educated in the Western ways, particularly, have 
preconceived notions of how the parliamentary system should 
work. They tend to apply these borrowed ideas and expectations 
to the IBP and consequently to characterize it as wanting, when 
they should, as a matter of fact, view it in terms of the political 
institution we seek to build, based on our political experiences, 
responsive to our needs, and reflective of our genius as a people. 


Now the formidable missions of the IBP, mandated as it 
were by the fundamental law, do not imply that nothing, or very 
little, has been done in the way of reorganizing government, 
eliminating graft and corruption, maintaining public order, or 
narrowing the gap between the rich and poor, in the six years of 
crisis government. On the contrary, the very achievements of 
the crisis government in these important areas shall spur the 
IBP to institutionalize them. It is the IBP’s primary mission to 
institutionalize the spirit and the reality of the New Society. 
Thus, from a command society we may proceed to an authentic 
democracy. 
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SEVEN 


She Philippine Farliamentary System 


The New Philippine Constitution embodies the concept and 
practices of a Prime-Ministeriai Government. In this system, 
the Prime Minister has the powers but not the legal limitations 
of a President under a Presidential type. A reading of the New 
Constitution clearly supports this conclusion. 


The Prime Minister under the New Constitution is chief 
executive, chief legislator and chief party leader of the political 
party in power. As chief executive, he is also chief diplomat 
who formulates and directs the country’s foreign policies; and 
chief administrator who administers the day-to-day affairs of 
government through the vast administrative machinery. These 
qualities are similar to those of a President in a presidential type 
of government, like that of the United States. 


As chief executive, the Prime Minister exercises not only 
those executive powers belonging to him under the New Consti- 
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tution but also “all the powers vested in the President of the 
Philippines under the nineteen hundred and thirty-five Consti- 
tution and the laws of the land which are not herein provided 
for or conferred upon any officials”. . . “unless the National 
Assembly provides otherwise” (Art. IX, Sec. 16). These include 
the power to execute the laws, appoint government officials, 
grant reprieves, commutations and pardons, remit fines and for- 
feitures, grant amnesty with the concurrence of the National 
Assembly, and contract and guarantee foreign and domestic loans 
on behalf of the Republic of the Philippines subject to such 
limitations as may be provided by law. 


As Commander-in-Chief of all armed forces, the Prime 
Minister may call out the armed forces to prevent or suppress 
lawless violence, invasion, insurrection, or rebellion. He may, 
in case of invasion, insurrection or rebellion, or imminent danger 
thereof, when the public safety requires it, suspend the privilege 
of the writ of habeas corpus, or place the Philippines or any 
part thereof under martial law. He is the head of the Govern- 
ment. In the exercise of his vast executive powers as Head of 
Government, the Prime Minister is assisted by the Cabinet whose 
members are his alter ego and are appointed and removed by 
him. 

The Prime Minister, as chief legislator, can dictate the kind 
of laws that the National Assembly may enact. The Prime 
Minister is a member of the National Assembly. He and his 
Cabinet are “responsible to the National Assembly for the pro- 
gram of government and shall determine the guidelines of 
National Policy” (Art. IX, . 2). The Charter, moreover, 
requires that “no bill except those of local application shall be 
calendared without"the prior recommendation of the Cabinet” 
(Art. VIII, Sec. 19°[8]), majority of whom come from the Na- 


__ tional Assembly (Art. IX, Sec. 4). 


a condition consideration by the National Assembly, the 


‘While ets om recommends the calendaring of a bill, as 
fact that its members are appointed by the Prime Minister and 
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can be removed by him at will makes the Prime Minister the 
prime initiator of any bill of national application. And even 
if the National Assembly passes a bill that may depart from his 
program of government, the Prime Minister may override it by 
the exercise of his veto power (Art. VIII, Sec. 20). Thus, in 
a real sense, the Prime Minister’s powers are more extensive 
than those prevailing in a presidential system because the fusion 
of powers of the executive and legislative are better calculated to 
attain of government. 


The Prime Minister is also chief party leader of the political 
party in power, since he cannot be Prime Minister without the 
support of a majority of all the members of the National Assem- 
bly who elected him (Art. IX, Sec. 9). As party leader, he can 
whip the members of his party into line and require them to 
support his policies and programs of government. 


He may dissolve the Assembly on fundamental issues (Art. 
VIII, Sec. 18 [2]), although the latter may withdraw its con- 
fidence in him by electing a successor (Art. VII, Sec. 13 [1]). 
Theoretically, it is only in this instance that the National Assem- 
bly may check the Prime Minister in the exercise of his vast 
powers under a parliamentary form of government. 


Actually, though, the more effective check to the Prime 
Minister’s power is the party caucus, which can decide quietly 
to turn down any of his proposals without a withdrawal of con- 
fidence or election of his successor. 
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EIGHT 


The Powers of the Prime Minister Under the 
Philippine Constitution 


In our search for new political structures that we hope will 
prove responsive to the needs of the times, we are at last learning 
to think. not only in terms of models but also in terms of given 
realities of our peculiar political experience as Filipinos. This 
is why our shift to a parliamentary government, though 


influenced in some respects by the European models, bears a 
stamp unmistakably our own. . 


When the Constitutional delegates met to frame the 1973 
Constitution, one problem faced them regarding the presidential 
form of government: this was the inefficient and anomalous 
relationship between the executive and the legislative branches. 
Somehow the delegates realized that there had to be an end to 
the wasteful deadlocks between the two, if national survival and 
stability were to be ensured and the national interest enhanced. 
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With this thought in mind, and realizing the need for a 
political system whose natural dynamics will not contradict the 
temperament and basic psychology of the Filipino people, the 
delegates envisioned the shift to a parliamentary form as a 
solution to the defects of the presidential system. The new form 
of government fuses the executive and legislative departments 
and facilitates a smooth working relationship between them. 


Under the new Constitution, executive and legislative 
powers have both been concentrated in the National Assembly 
and in the Prime Minister. The Prime Minister, who exercises 
executive powers with the help of his cabinet, functions both as 
Chief Executive (Head of Government) and agent (together 
with the members of his Cabinet) of the National Assembly, 
As Chief Executive, he exercises all the powers of the 1935 
President while he retains, in relation to the National Assembly, 
his power to veto bills, to submit a budget of receipts and of 
expenditures as the basis of the General Appropriations Bill. He 
also exercises the powers (shared with the Assembly) of treaty- 
making and granting amnesty. 


In addition, the 1973 Constitution vests the Prime Minister 
with a competence that the President under the 1935 Constity- 
tion did not have. Under the new Constitution, the executive 
may contract and guarantee foreign and domestic loans on behalf 
of the Republic, subject to such limitations as may be provided 
by law. With regard to the national patrimony and economy, 
he may enter into international treaties or agreements as the 
national welfare and interest may require. This power he may 
exercise without the concurrence of the National Assembly. 


The Prime Minister, with the assistance of the cabinet, is 
also empowered to determine the guidelines for national policies 
and to prepare the program of government for presentation and 
recommendation to the National Assembly. 


In short, the 1973 Constitution envisions a strong executive, 
Bu this eoncentration of powers in the Executive must not be 
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seen as an oversight on the part of the men who framed the 
Constitution. On the contrary: it is a conscious innovation to 
assure that a strong executive is supported by a parliamentary 
majority. Under the old system it was possible for a President 
to be elected without commanding a political majority in the 
legislature—and therefore unable to carry out his program of 
government. 
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NINE 


Other Farliamentary Systems: An Overview 


In mature democratic countries in the West, the legislature 
took centuries to develop. Its evolution was accompanied by 
unprecedented economic growth and the increased literacy of the 
population, both of which brought new groups and classes into 
the political mainstream. The legislature, then, was beth cause 
and effect of wide-ranging democratization. In some of these 
countries, the principle of checks and balances characterizes the 
relationship between the legislative and executive branches. In 
others, for various historical reasons, the legislative is swabor- 
dinate to a strong executive. 

Westerners have often viewed the supremacy of the execu- 
tive in the governments of the Third World countries as ant- 
democratic and authoritarian. 


Yet, even in the Western countries, there have been 
instances when the executive was allowed to dominate the legis- 
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lature. For example, the French under the Fifth Republic diq 
not allow the Assembly to paralyze executive action to resolve 
problems that, as General Charles de Gaulle remarked, q 
“dangerous world” can produce at any moment. De Gaulle 
argued that in a period of crisis “the only way to assure exee- 
utive stability and power was to make the executive less depen- 
dent on shifting parliamentary majorities and to endow it with 
a vastly enlarged competence.” 


General De Gaulle’s personal experiences during and after 
World War II led him to believe that “the two essential duties 
of the French presidency should be to assure the regular func- 
tioning of the State and to guarantee the nation’s independence 
and territorial integrity.” Having served as junior member of 
the Third Republic in June 1940, De Gaulle witnessed the “liquida- 
tion of all political authority in the face of onrushing military 
defeat.” In his memoirs, he notes that during those fateful 
days he was amazed that the President of the French Republic 
“abstained from raising his voice, even within the Cabinet, to 
express the supreme interest of the country.” During the 
Fourth Republic De Gaulle was once again convinced that the 
constitutional impotence of the President was partly responsible 
for the continuance of “ephemeral Governments” that bargained 
away “much of France’s independence in treatiés and alliances.” 


Not without reason did De Gaulle believe in the need for a 
chief of state who is “above the wear and tear of everyday 
politics and in a kingly fashion ‘belongs to no one yet belongs to 
everybody.’” To him, what was clearly needed was a “modified 
form of government, with a double executive, one part of which 
remained technically responsible to the Lower House, and a par- 
liament whose control over both the life and composition of the 
cabinet, as well as the content of policy-making, was curtailed.” 


Accordingly, when called upon by his countrymen to with- 
draw from retirement to save the Republic, General De Gaulle 
practically imposed the condition that he would serve only if 
the position of the Chief Executive were strengthened. Thus, 
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when the Constitution of the Fifth Republic was written, speci- 
fic provisions were included that limited the role of parliament 
‘ jin policy-making. In effect, parliamentary competence was 
restricted and limited to a number of policy matters while 
certain procedural changes provided the executive with “new 
means of intervening in the legislative process in order to achieve 
its ends.” 


It may be noted that long before the Fifth Republic, the 
problems created by what the French call immobilisme’—the 
lack of effective governmental action on pressing public prob- 
lems because of a lack of agreement on what solutions are 
proper—and the need for executive action in times of crises led 
parliaments to relinquish to the executive sudden and often total 
grants of legislative authority. Thus, we find that the main 
reason the drafters of the 1958 French Constitution gave great 
powers to the President was their belief that a strong and 
stable executive is the key to effective government. 


Many other provisions of the Constitution of the Fifth 
Republic in effect invert the relationship that previously existed 
between parliamentary lawmaking and executive rule-making. 
Under the Third and Fourth Republics the legislative preroga- 
tives on policy matters were unlimited, while executive rule- 
making was confined to the application of laws or to matters 
that parliament expressly relegated to the government. This 
relationship is the reverse of the classical theory of democratic 
parliamentarism still practised by the British. 


Enormous Powers of the British Prime Minister 

The enormous powers of the British Prime Minister may be 
traced to a large number of causes, some constitutional, some 
party-political, some circumstantial. 

The Prime Minister acquires special eminence from the 
fact that all ministerial offices derive from him and depend on 
him, that it is he who makes and unmakes ministers. Constitu- 
tionally, all offices are at his disposal. He may dismiss a 
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minister simply by notifying him and the reigning monarch that 
he desires to replace him with someone else. 


The Prime Minister alone among the Ministers, can make 
decisions without the approval of the Cabinet. It is accepted 
constitutional practice for the Prime Minister to act in the name 
of the Cabinet, if an issue urgently requires decision and it is not 
feasible to have it decided by the Cabinet on short notice. 


Party-Political— 


In actual fact, the Prime Minister frequently acts on his 
own initiative even when the urgency of a situation does not 
require it. In these cases it is largely due to party-politica] 
reasons. He is the leader of his party and this gives him great 
power over party policy. The ultimate sanction behind the 
Prime Minister’s power to assert himself, to make independent 
policy statements and to commit his party to them, is the omni- 
present fear of a split in the party if his statements are publicly 
repudiated. To split a party in Britain is to deliver the Gov- 
ernment into the hands of the opposition; hence, even when 
certain members of a party are out of sympathy with their 
leader, they are usually expected to support him. 


No legislation can be made unless introduced by the Gov- 
ernment headed by the Prime Minister. This monopoly of 
legislative privilege is reinforced by the widespread belief that 
it is the business of the Government to govern. It is party 
discipline, however, that puts the Government in a position to 
monopolize the parliamentary timetable. If a private member 
wants to introduce legislation he may do so only on certain days 
predetermined by parliamentary usage and the generosity of the 
Government in power. Normally, any bill introduced by the 
Government will pass, substantially in the form it was first 
submitted because of rigid party discipline. Not only does party 
discipline give the Prime Minister and his Cabinet an effective 
monopoly over legislation, it also guarantees their immunity 
from parliamentary control. 
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Psychological— 


There are psychological factors that enhance the power and 
influence of the Prime Minister. The Cabinet is always thought 
of as his Cabinet. In effect, the Government is also his Gov- 
ernment. This popular conception is reinforced by the fact that 
of all the important officers of government he comes closest to 
having an important ceremonial function. He frequently repre- 
sents the nation on ceremonial occasions; he is second only to 
royalty itself as a national symbol. 


Circumstantial or Situational— 


The advent of the welfare state (characterized by the 
large-scale engagement of the State in various kinds of activities, 
especially the direct provision of goods and services to the mem- 
bers of society and the direct assumption of decision-making 
functions in areas previously subject solely to private decision- 
making) has also contributed to the emergence of a strong exe- 
cutive. It resulted in a high degree of executive control over 
the legislature and the administrative machinery in order to 
bring about coordination in policy-making and implementation 
and continuity and stability in leadership. 


In Belgium, the broadening of powers and authority of the 
Prime Minister after its official constitutional recognition on 
December 24, 1970 is the result of a slow but steady process of 
evolution. The prerogatives of the Prime Minister which grad- 
ually developed over the years depend essentially on a de facto 
situation and arise more out of custom than out of any legal 
ruling. 

From the historical standpoint, this development is due 
mainly to the convergence of two factors which combine in the 
person of the Prime Minister, powers and prerogatives that were 
formerly exercised by the King himself and by the. eos 
of the Cabinet. 
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Such a process of evolution was brought about by the fol- 
lowing factors: (1) the mutation which has occurred in the 
exercise of the royal power and which has changed in form and 
content as time went by; (2) the growing complexity of State 
business, with the state coming more and more to intervene in | 
all fields of the everyday life of the people to such an extent 
that some form of coordination was obviously necessary; and 
(3) the evolution of the parliamentary system itself and the 
virtually permanent existence of coalition governments, the 
cohesion of which can only be maintained through the action of 
a powerful personality acceptable both to Parliament and to those 
political parties which form the majority. 


The chief executives of the more developed Asian countries 
also enjoy enormous political powers. In Japan, for example, 
the Prime Minister initiates legisiation, administers the law, 
manages foreign affairs, controls the civil service and prepares 
the budget. In Australia and New Zealand, the prime ministers 
and their cabinet members (all appointed by them) formulate and 
carry out all legislative policies, administer all government de- 
partments, prepare the legislative program and exercise almost 
exclusive control over public finance. Even in a developing 
country like Pakistan, the authority of the Prime Minister is 
quite impressive. As chief executive of the Federation, he 
appoints the federal ministers of the state, controls and com- 
mands the armed forces and shares in the power to grant 
pardons, reprieves and commutations of judicial sentence. 


ASEAN countries like Malaysia, Thailand and Singapore 
also have Prime Ministers exercising extensive powers. As a 
result, the governments of these countries do not find it difficult 
to respond to crises and to meet the many internal and external 
pressures bearing upon the state. 


There seems to be a prevailing misconception in the Western 
mind that the dominance of the Executive has resulted in one- 
man rule in most Third World states that have opted for 
parliamentary government. But closer scrutiny will reveal that 
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corollary with the broad powers of the chief executive in these 
countries is almost always a shared system of government which 
respects the rule of law, and which recognizes a latitude of indi- 
vidual freedom within a political system committed to the well- 
being of the population. To the extent that such governments 
observe the fundamental rules of governance, their political 
systems are democratic, although of the type described by politi- 
cal scientists as ‘“‘tutelary- democracy.” 


The ascendancy of executive-dominant governments in the 
Third World countries is generally the result of three significant 
factors: 1) the authoritarianism of the colonial tradition; 2) 
the strength and appeals of local political tradition; and 3) the 
overwhelming imperatives of change, in the face of massive 
poverty. 


In many instances, the native peoples’ exposure to and ex- 
perience in Western democratic principles are extremely limited. 
The principle of “self-rule” which the colonial rulers introduced, 
ostensibly to prepare the indigenous peoples for a parliamentary 
representative government, served only to emphasize the impo- 
tence of legislatures composed of native elites beholden to colonial 
authority usually represented by the Governor-General. 


Our own experience as a people under both Spanish and 
American colonial regimes reinforces the view of other Asians, 
Africans and Latin Americans that the colonizers failed to insti- 
tutionalize in the colonies the Western concept of a democratic 
political system. Rather, they simply maintained a facade of 
popular participation, while themselves exercising effective 
political power. The colonial legislature was for show: the real 
decisions were made in the palace of the Governor-General or in 
.the colonial metropolis itself. 


The authoritarianism of the colonial tradition therefore 
leaves an enduring imprint on the political consciousness of colo- 
nized peoples. This authoritarianism has an irresistible appeal 
to the leaders of the new states. It is this system that was re- 
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ther hand, the appeal of local political tradition 
the nia restructuring borrowed Western political inatity. 
tions is anchored on the fact that traditional Asian and African 
political values have survived colonial rule and the onslaughts 
of modernization. Today, such values, rather than the legacies 
of Western democracy, tend to shape contemporary Third Worlq 
political developments. 

The African way of life, to mention one particular tradition, 
has been described as a kind of vague collectivism, as opposed to 
the individualism of the Western world. Its essence is coopera- 
tive living. In politics this collectivism expresses itself in a 
consensual type of decision-making. As in Asian societies, the 
emphasis is on harmony. 


This tradition of arriving at community decisions through 
consensus provides the overriding force in modifying the concept 
of legislatures and Western political practices in Asia and 
Africa. It is important to point out that where in the Western 
countries the bases of power are individuals, in traditional socie- 
ties, the community is the source of power. In Western political 
practice, the “fullest development” of the individual is achieved 
through competition or struggle—an extension of the capitalist 
ethic. In traditional societies of Asia and Africa, the individual 
generally fulfills himself within a system of cooperative living 
and mutual social responsibility. 


In these societies, political authority is perceived positively. 
There is no antagonism between ruler and ruled, since political 
decisions are participated in and discussed by the people. In 
this sense, the powers inherent in the chief are assumed to be 
exercised in the name of collective interests. What is significant 
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in traditional societies is that the Chief possesses the leadership. 
The responsibility for leadership is singularly vested in him, 
while the people share in the responsibility of making decisions. 


Closely related to the concept of collectivism is the apparent 
acceptance of the idea of virtually “permanent leadership.” 
Once chosen by election, the African leader acquires the charisma 
and mystique built around the concept of “Chief.” Titles such 
as President Kwame Nkrumah’s “Osagyeto,” President Julius 
Nyerere’s “Mwalimu” and the late President Jomo Kenyatta’s 
“Mzee” signify the .institutionalization of the idea of a perma- 
nent and quasi-mystical leader in the modern African state. 


Given these influential African political values, John 
Fletcher-Cooke’s observation is very pertinent: 


It is most unlikely that a national leader chosen against 
a background of such ideas will ever be voted out of office, 
for to do so would be an admission on the part of the people 
as a whole that they had made mistake in originally 
choosing him. 


.... [Thus] it is hardly possible to conceive of circums- 
tances in which an African Prime Minister would fail to 
obtain in the legislature an overwhelming vote of confidence 
anytime he chose to ask for it. In this sense, the relation- 
ship between the Executive and Parliament in Africe is 
so different from that prevailing at Westminster that any 
comparison would be almost meaningless. 


Another indication of the integration of traditional political 
values into the modern Asian and African states is the shift 
toward a one-party system. The single political party, unlike 
the single political parties in totalitarian countries, draws its 
membership from all levels, and its organization parallels that 
of the government administration. In effect, the party acts as 
the agent of the modern state in the pursuit of collective decision- 
making; it reproduces the village meeting on a national scale. 
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In the process of decision-making (e.g., mufakat in Indone- 
sia), the basic principles of democracy as understood in the West 
are carefully observed. There are genuine efforts on the part 
of party leaders to encourage consultation, discussion, debate and 
criticism of government policies and measures in order to 
eventually bring about a consensus or agreement. 


The Tanzanian National Assembly or Bunge, for instance, 
is never the scene of heated political discussions, arguments and 
bickerings. Self-restraint is the unwritten rule among the MPs 
to prevent “ ‘the imperialist press’ from exploiting disagreements 
between the Bunge and the Government, thereby sowing confu- 
sion among the people.” Hyde Park types of discussions are 
dismissed by the Second Vice-President of Tanzania as some 
kind of “hooliganism.” 


The more important aspects of the legislative process take 
place within the party organization. The Tanganyika Afrikan 
National Union (T.A.N.U.), for example, reserves the right to 
formulate policies. For this reason, the Government has dis- 
couraged suggestions to establish select committees in Parlia- 
ment to study legislative measures. 


It is therefore no surprise that once a collective decision is 
arrived at within the party, most African legislatures simply 
“legitimize” Government-sponsored measures. It is for this rea- 
son that the legislatures of Africa and the one-party states of 
Asia are unfairly described as “rubber stamps”—critics simply 
refuse to recognize that the locus of legislative activity lies else- 
where. It is important to note that the mechanism of “checks 
and balances” as applied to the Executive in the West do exist 
also in African polities, although they do not come from the le- 
gislatures themselves but from the party organization. — 


Still another important aspect to consider is the fact that 
the party in African politics is not an elitist political organiza- 
tion, as it is in the West, but a mass party drawing support from 
all the people. 
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Members of Parliament in one-party states like Tanzania 
act less as representatives of the people and more leaders of 
TANU in their respective constituencies. President Nyerere 
envisioned the tasks of Members of the Parliament as pioneers 
of local self-help projects, able not only to explain government 
policies, but also to remove misunderstandings arising from the 
implementation of development projects. Since 1968, Members 
of the Parliament have worked closely with local governments 
and planning units in order to help rural leaders formulate and 
execute schemes for development. This has been accompanied 
by an effort to channel grass root demands away from national 
into local decision-making institutions. 


In Western political theory, the legislature assumes a pre- 
eminent position in relation to the executive and judicial branches 
of government. The source of this preeminence is based on the 
generally accepted notion that since its members are elected 
by universal suffrage, the legislature represents the sovereign 
people and, therefore, it alone is competent to express their will. 


Another essential character of some Western legislatures is 
the independence they enjoy from the executive. This indepen- 
dence is achieved in presidential governments by the separation 
of the executive and the legislatures as two distinct and equal 
political institutions with clearly separate structures and func- 
tions. 


In parliamentary governments, such as in Britain, the Gov- 
ernment (the executive) and the Assembly (the legislature) are 
combined in Parliament with the legislative and executive powers 
fused to a significant degree. Nonetheless, the power of the 
Assembly to make or unmake governments gives it a measure 
of “independence” to check the executive. They are in a sense 
equal because neither the Government nor the Assembly may com- 
pletely dominate the other. 


Governments in at least fifteen Third World countries (in 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America) are characterized by the do- 
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minance of the Executive in the government political structuy 
It is the President or the Prime Minister who assumes undis 
puted leadership and he alone seems to represent the wil] - 
the people.” . 

In these Asian, African and Latin American countries the 
legislatures tend to represent and reassert sectional or regional 
interests. With the end of colonial rule, the various groups 
which united under a common front against the colonia] master 
and succeeded in rallying tribal, regional, sectional interests to- 
gether toward a common cause of independence splintered into 
several political parties, espousing conflicting objectives, 


It is clear from the above discussion that certain peculiar 
political and cultural conditions obtaining in the Third World 
countries are the factors which impel drastic changes in their 
political systems. 


In addition, the imperatives of a modern government con- 
stitutes another pressure on the governments of the developing 
countries to consolidate and centralize the exercise of political 
powers in the Executive. The “revolution of rising expecta- 
tions” in the Third World has raised popular demands that gov- 
ernments take over responsibility for promoting the welfare of 
the masses of the people. These responsibilities are complex 
and extensive, and they require the allocation of scarce resources 
for the provision of basic amenities. Today’s governments have 
to provide facilities to promote the health, education and welfare 
of almost every citizen—responsibilities that governments in the 
West, during their formative years, did not have to face. 


In our own case, the pressures of poverty and all its social 
and political consequences have been building up for decades. 
Our society was chronically in crisis, and instability was its 
primary condition. 


We tried to make do with the form of government we had 
inherited from our colonial rulers, but as time went on we dis- 
covered it to be seriously flawed. It was flawed in its inability 
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to meet crises, flawed in its failure to resolve the basic problems 
of our people, flawed in its having developed into its own anti- 
democratic opposite. It was clear to everyone willing to see it 
that it had to change: the alternative was chaos, disorder, a 
great blood-letting that would weaken the nation beyond reco- 
very. 


What the new structure should be, we did not know fully 
—until now. We did know that we must begin the process of 
evolving it, or face a future of endemic crisis. 


The IBP then represents our best hope for forging new po- 
litical institutions capable of both the determination to pursue 
national development as well as the purposive ambition to build 
a true democracy among us. 


Let us not mistake it for anything else, for the instruments 
of Government in societies like ours, exist solely for one purpose: 
to realize the people’s historic clamor for both economic well- 
being and democracy. The IBP is, more than anything else, a 
response to these twin demands. 


When we declared martial law and ushered in a crisis gov- 
ernment, we also embarked on an experiment. Like most ex- 
periments, it was at times hesitant and cautious, because what 
we were trying to do was without precedent in our experience. 
The only certainty was that the national leadership had the 
strength of will to see that experiment through. 


Recent events have given us more confidence. Through re- 
ferenda and plebiscites, our people exercised their sovereign 
right to be heard even in a situation of grave crisis. At the 
same time, the democratization movement gained momentum 
through the barangay, and prepared us for the organization 0 
larger units of participatory democracy. That we have reache 
this far is by itself no guarantee of continued success. Without 
the people’s support the IBP will fail. The specter of such @ 
failure will haunt us for generations. 
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TEN 


Forging ‘a Moral Consensus 


The September 21 Movement brought the Filipino to his 
senses. The Filipino term for this is particularly expressive: 
natauhan. The New Society awakened the Filipino to the full 
potential of his humanity. 


That awakening could not have come at a better time. For 
it came when dissatisfaction with the existing order was begin- 
ning to translate itself into demonstrations and other forms of 
mass action, even into outright rebellion. It was clear that our 
apprenticeship in western practices and principles of government 
had not enabled us to master them; and that our professions of 
liberalism, law and justice were mostly lip-service. 


All would have been lost then had not the Filipino awaken- 
ed to his full potentiality; to the realization that the measure 
of what he could do was itself an encouragement to great deeds. 
And the issues projected by the demonstrations and the so- 
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called parliament of the streets suggested the reforms that were 
needed. 


Under the Old Society, however, what reforms could have 
succeeded? Amid the conflict of personal interests and the shift- 
ing loyalties of political followers, not to speak of the neurotic 
effort of the politically-entrenched families to preserve their po- 
wer and positions at all cost, it was futile to speak of wide- 
ranging reforms. In short, there was among us no ideological 
unity; and there was no ideological unity because there was no 
moral consensus among our people. 


Jf a moral consensus was to be forged on the anvil of our 
discontent, then a revolution was needed. But this revolution 
had to be of a type consistent with both our history and our 
needs; neither Marxist, which did not square with our historical 
memories and traditions as a people; nor right-wing, which would 
have perpetuated the unearned increments of privilege and po- 
wer. It had to be a joint revolution of the people and the lead- 
ership. 


\On the part of the people, their unredressed grievances and 
just claims, unjustly denied, provided the propulsive force for 
the revolution; on the part of the leadership, its commitment to 
preserve the country and to be sensitive and responsive to our 
people’s demands provided the blueprint for the remaking of a 
nation torn by mistrust, recrimination, strife and violence. 


Thus it is that on September 21, when the leadership pro- 
claimed martial law, it was with the solemn consciousness that 
martial law should go beyond merely suppressing disorder and 
holding the mischief-makers accountable for their actions, that it 
should be the means of cleansing and regenerating our society, 
and of restoring to the ordinary Filipino his sense of personal 
worth and dignity. To do this there must develop a national 
moral consensus, supporting and inspiring the leadership, on 
what it proposed to do. 
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The cry for reform, for restructuring society and the instru- 
ments of power, and for recasting the economic order, has 
echoed in our country for centuries. It is a cry by the great 
majority—of the dispossessed, the exploited and the brutalized. 
It is a collective ery which more than anything else indicates to 
us the compelling moral duty of those who wield power in the 
name of the sovereign people. This cry for reform—indeed, for 
revolution—demands that we pursue social rather than indivi- 
dual or sectional ends, and that we seek social transformation 
for the ultimate good of every individual. 


All these came together into the rebellion of the poor. This 
is a rebellion whose demands are just but which in our strife- 
ridden society was being used by both the extremists of the right 
as well as of the left to further their own purposes: the first in 
their determination to perpetuate their narrow interests, the 
second to bring about a social upheaval. 


The various groups involved in the conspiracy to establish 
a new regime, and which were responsible for the violent de- 
monstrations and other mass actions, actually represented dif- 
fering interests. Some of them were supported by members of 
the opposition in connivance with the oligarchs. Some demand- 
ed change not for the sake of the nation or of society, but only 
for the sake of certain sectors or interests in society. Others 
resorted to violent demonstrations not as a matter of principle, 
but to show off what force they could command in their bid for 
political and economic leadership. 


The act of proclaiming martial law was a response to a sit- 
uation that demanded swift action. But more than just a re- 
sponse, it was the means with which to begin the emancipation 
of the Filipino from the colonial chains, and to put his native 
genius and his acquired skills to bring about certain national 
goals which could not be attained in the Old Society. One such 
goal is the forging of a national moral consensus, .a requisite 
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A nation comes into being not for its own sake, but for the 
particular and collective interests of all its members. The ex- 
istence of the nation promises for all, each according to his bent, 
the fulfillment of aspirations, but not fulfillment at the expense 
of another. But to ensure this requires supreme efforts. Work- 
ing out a consensus calls as much as the unraveling of conflicts 
as the harmonizing of interests. This implies the existence of 
an active dialogue among the people, and between them and their 
leaders. Through dialogue and consultation consensus is 
achieved, and from consensus, unity. 


National unity is the foundation on which the new nation 
will be built. This means Filipinos must first be united with one 
another—Christian with Muslim, lowlander with mountain peo- 
ple, worker with employer, follower with leader—on the issues 
that matter. 


Those issues matter most which have to do with material 
welfare, the cultural integrity—the uplift of the quality of life— 
of every Filipino. To achieve these and to resolve all other crucial 
issues so that naticnal unity may be realized entails the collective 
will of all Filipinos to transcend the divisive and parochial de- 
mands of ethnicity, creed, social station, and occupation, and 
move on to the universal concerns of all Filipinos and all other 
peoples. 


For a nation may be made up of diverse communities, divided 
into enclaves of kins, creeds, economic interests, and social classes. 
But if there is a collective will, the people are united by the 
deepest of commitments to the larger interests of the nation- 
state. The strength and abilities of all individuals and all groups 
can be directed by that collective will towards the achievement 
of the common purposes and goals of the larger group—the 
nation. 


Our Asian neighbors have demonstrated that the mightiest 
nation on earth can be “humbled by barefoot people with bamboo 
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poles.” Or as Justice William Douglas aptly put it in relation 
to his country’s searing experience in Vietnam: ‘The strongest 
cannot always win when people are intent on defending hearth 
and home against an invader.” 


It was the collective will of the Vietnamese, more than 
any other factor, which enabled them not only to survive but to 
emerge a more unified nation after a generation of war. 


We demonstrated such a capability much earlier in the 
more than 300 revolts which finally culminated in our struggle 
for independence against Spain. We proved it again in defend- 
ing the freedom we won from Spain when the Americans inter- 
vened to impose their will on us. Still later, we fougnt tne 
Japanese in the name of freedom and liberty, though in a war 
not of our making. 


There is thus in every Filipino the motive force from which 
could evolve the national consciousness that can develop a col- 
lective will native to the mind and disposition of the Filipino. 


If some of us feel that forging a moral consensus and evoking 
a collective will are beyond our ability, it is perhaps because 
colonial institutions still dominate their spirit. 


But we have taken the first auspicious step in that journey 
of a thousand miles, that we have decided to take. We have 
already created the institution which could restructure our poli- 
tical system. The task at hand is to make that institution—the 
Batasang Pambansa—work. 


To make it work, much will depend on the personal rela- 
tionship that could develop between the legislative and executive 
branches as well as the interaction between the people and their 
Government. In the process, the interaction between the IBP 
members and the representatives of their constituencies within 
the framework of the proposed Regional Batasang Pambansa 
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Council, between the regional representatives and those b 
representatives and the people they lead can contr; by a 
forging of a national moral consensus and the dey ‘hs 
that collective will. €lopm 

Every step that we intend to take wil] bring ys ol 
OSer t¢ 


that political goal we seek—a responsive polit; 
reflects our creative genius. ie Structure thay 


rangay 
to the 
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ELEVEN - 


Towards the Formation of a Political Ideology 


At this particular time in the life of our nation, I want 
to express in some ways my satisfaction and pride in the fact 
that we as a people have proven our capacity to weather many 
storms. For the past six years, such a capacity has been pro- 
perly demonstrated, when the entire Filipino people moved in 
concert to stem one after the other the crises that threatened 
to overwhelm this young Republic. 


It has been said that the loneliest of jobs is the Presidency. 
But you did- not choose to let me suffer its burdens alone. 
Instead, when the burden of leadership was most heavy, you 
shared it with me and became concerned participants in the 
business of restoring a tottering nation to its feet. 


Together, we have been planning, reconstructing and build- 
ing. Today, all these determined efforts have gone beyond our 
present survival. In Notes on the New Society of the Philippines 
II, I intimated that everything we have started to do together 
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is nothing less than an expression of our vision of the future. 
This vision is based on our concern today for creating those eon- 
ditions that would in the future assure the satisfaction of oyr 
material needs, together with our spiritual ones. 


However, in the pursuit of our day-to-day concerns, we 
seldom. see what lies beyond the material and the physical. The 
effort to comprehend beyond the concrete, we tend to relegate 
to those who make decisions or to those in scholarly professions. 
But the business of understanding what goes on in the process 
of building a nation is the domain not only of the President 
and the technocrats around him; it must also be the interest 
of the man in the streets or the man behind the plow or the 
machine. 


But, of course, the absolute understanding and cooperation 
of all exist only in theory. Critics of the New Society may 
increase both numerically and in the intensity of their criticisms 
as we intensify our efforts along the areas of concern we have 
charted for the nation. Many of these critics view with contempt 
anything we do. To them, our efforts are “machinations” and 
“experimentations” directed towards the preservation of the 
status quo, or to perpetuate in power Mr. Marcos and his family. 


I must agree that we are engaged in experimentation. 
Contrary, however, to what our many critics say, our “experi- 
mentations” and attempts to innovate are along a conscious and 
deliberate plan of action; they fall within a cohesive framework 
designed to ameliorate the total being of the Filipino. Land 
reform, urban development, government reorganization, expan- 
sion of social services, moral renewal, to mention a few, are 
components of a total program blueprinted for implementation. 
Each supplements and complements the others. 


The interim Batasang Pambansa should not be seen as an 
independent variable in the total picture of change and develop- 
ment. Yes, it is an experiment aimed at realizing a particular 
political structure responsive to our needs, existing conditions, 
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and experience as a pepole. Its evolution is the very articulation 
of our goal to return to political normalcy, to continue democratic 
processes, to achieve our necessary moral transformation, to give 
due course to the rebellion of the poor and to the democratization 
of wealth, and our concept of development as expressed in the 
move toward decentralization of authority. 


Let me explain very briefly these relationships. 


I have emphasized that it was our common faith that we 
would eventually set in motion the processes for the orderly 
transition from presidential lawmaking to legislation by a law- 
making body. Many times, the Filipino people have helped me 
express this view. The referendum-plebiscite of October 1976 
and this year’s April elections are two cases in point. Asked 
how I would exercise my veto powers as President, my response 
was that presidential intervention would be used to spur the 
Batasan to work. My greatest fear would be to have to use my 
constitutional powers because an inept Assembly had failed to 
do its work. 


With the interim Batasang Pambansa now convened, we 
have demonstrated a very basic principle of the free society: the 
consent and participation of the governed. At this juncture, it 
must be clearly understood that political normalization is not 
the relaxation of those controls exercised by our crisis govern- 
ment, All too often some of us imagine that a simple return 
to the free-wheeling practices of our past political order will 
instill political change. 


As for our faith in the continuance of democratic processes, 
I have constantly said even at the very beginning of our crisis 
government, that if Martial Law must go it will have to be 
replaced by a democracy that works. 


I have always believed that our experience as an inde- 
pendent and sovereign nation should ultimately give us the form 
of government that we, the Filipino people, desire and need. An 
expression of this view is the interim Batasang Pambansa, No 
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matter how temporary it may be, it lends us powerful insights 
into the needs of present-day government. At no time in the 
history of our country has the need for originality been more 
compelling. We are blessed both with the duty and the oppor- 
tunity to act in freedom, to adopt a system of government differ- 
ent from all others that we have known. 


Today, the interim Batasang Pambansa manifests in formal 
form of transition from constitutional authoritarianism to li- 
beralism—despite the claim that the contemporary historical] 
trend in the developing countries is towards authoritarianism. 
We shall continue to have a political structure firmly based on 
popular will. We shall continue to nourish a social atmosphere 
where every citizen can exercise his constitutional rights with- 
out fear. Our vision remains a society free from poverty, in 
which our people can live in justice and peace while enjoying 
liberty and equality. But more than this, our vision hopes to 
develop a society of free men to whom free choice is a living 
reality. 


Our goal to develop the total man underscores the need for 
every Filipino to undergo a cleansing, a moral rejuvenation. 
While we have made tangible gains in the various aspects of 
our social and economic life, all these will remain illusory unless 
we make the goals, principles and ideals of our democratic revo- 
lution part of ourselves. Because internal change is an act of 
moral will, it necessitates much effort. The IBP is one of the 
instruments to realize this goal. 


- Our people expect much from the IBP. If it is to reflect 
uhe ideals we all aspire for, its conduct must be exemplary. 
Thus, the Assemblymen should neither abdicate their respons- 
ibility nor ignore our people’s call for sacrifice and decorum. 


The failure of both the leadership and the people to effect 
a moral regeneration can frustrate our hopes for the nation. 
Jose Rizal once pointed out that the kind of society people desire 
can only be created when the people and the government work 
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together. It is precisely the institutionalization of this ideal of 
working together which we hope shall result in the development 
of a society we can all be proud of. 


Only by establishing an equitable society can we answer 
the demands of the rebellion of the poor. In one of my books I 
put it plainly that rebellion is only the beginning; the essential 
thing is what comes with rebellion. This is why our approach 
to the basic problems of society is multi-pronged; social, econo- 
mic and political transformation are accompanied by the search 
for an ideology which would make the rebellion of the poor a 
motive force for the New Society. 


It is very much within the legislative responsibility of 
the interim Batasang Pambansa to formulate policies and laws 
which would democratize wealth, discourage graft and corrup- 
tion in the government, strengthen the civil service by stand- 
ardizing salaries for government employees, and ensure the con- 
tinuity of agrarian reforms. 


“'To] bridge the gap between the rich and the poor” is a 
broad phrase in the Constitution. However, it gives the interim 
Batasang Pambansa much leeway in legislating social ameliora- 
tion and economic reforms which may include national develop- 
ment plans designed primarily to check the all-pervading prob- 
lems of poverty and other social inequities. 


Our current: National Development Plan embodies among 
its primary objectives the “decentralization of authority” and 
the autonomy of local government units. What seems to me more 
important for political normalization than the mere calling of 
elections is the strengthening of local governments. For it is 
when powers and responsibilities are effectively shared by the 
local governments that the basis of participatory democracy is 
established. 


Decentralization means the sharing of power to realize 
local autonomy in decision-making and pursuing developmental 
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tasks. It is a gradual process, The necessary tools to eo . 

diverse problems arising from it will have to be acquire ie With 

process. In time, the necessary pool of knowledge should eae 
Ve, 


The interim Batasang Pambansa must serve aS a vehj 
for nation-building and an instrument for the attainment 5° 
0 


national organic unity. More specifically, it must leaq ; 
forging of a moral consensus which shall express oyy sale the 
will within the ideological framework of our new motto: isan 


BANSA, ISANG DIWA. 


Malacanang 
11 September 1978 
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APPENDICES 


3 


oA Primer on the Ynterim Batasang Pambansa (IBP) 


What its the IBP? 


Is this the same as the 
Interim National Assembly 
provided for in Article 
XVII of the 1973 Con- 
stitution? 


The Legal Concept 


The IBP is the interim legislative body 
of the Philippine Government which was 
created by virtue of an amendment to the 
1973 Constitution ratified in the Referen- 
dum-Plebiscite held on October 16-17, 1976, 
and proclaimed in full force and effect 
as of Uctober 27, 1976 by the President, 
Ferdinand E. Marcos, under Proclamation 
No. 1595. 

The IBP replaces the Interim National 
Assembly. Amendment No. 1 provides: 
“There shall be, in lieu of the Interim 
National Assembly, an IBP x x x.” 
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What ts the IBP in relation 
to the National Assembly? 


How is the IBP different 
from the Interim National 
Assembly? 


Art. VII] of the 1973 Constitution pro. 
vides in Section 1: “The legislative power 
Shall be vested in a National Assembly,” 
Thus, the National Assembly is the regular 
legislative body while the IBP is only inte. 
rim and serves during the transition period 
until the regular National Assembly is or- 
ganized and convened. As such, the IBP’s 
scope of powers and functions are not exact- 
ly identical with that which the Constitution 
grants to the regular National Assembly. 


In general, the differences lie in the 
following: 

1. The IBP is composed of member's who 
are directly elected by their people. 


2. The IBP has no share in the treaty- 
making power (Amendment No. 2). 


8. The IBP does not elect the interim 
President and the interim Prime Minister 
(Amendment No. 3). 


4. The IBP cannot impeach the incum- 
bent President nor withdraw confidence 
from the Prime Minister (a result of the 
referenda of January 17, 1973, January 30, 
1973, July 27-28, 1973 and February 27-28, 
1975 and the plebiscite-referendum of Oc- 
tober 16-17, 1976). 


5. The incumbent President is also a 
member of the IBP (while the Interim Pres- 
ident in the Interim National Assembly 
would have had to resign his seat in the 
legislature and severe his party affiliation). 
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What is the legal basis of 
the creation of the IBP? 


How long will there be an 
IBP? 


What is the significance 
of the setting-up of the 
IBP? 


The IBP’s creation is based on the 1976 
Constitutional Amendments duly ratified by 
the people. The legality of the manner of 
proposing these amendments was finally 
settled and affirmed by the Supreme Court 
in the leading case of Sanidad vs. Comelec 
(L-44640, Oct. 12, 1976). 


Art. XVII Section I, as amended, pro- 
vides that the IBP (in lieu of the Interim 
National Assembly) shall continue until the 
members of the Regular National Assembly 
shall have been elected and shall have as- 
sumed office following an election called for 
the purpose by the Interim National 
Assembly (now the IBP). 


Some legal authorities believe that the 
term of office of the IBP members cannot 
exceed the six years term of regular Na- 
tional Assembly members. 


The setting-up of the IBP signifies a ma- 
jor step toward the establishment of a sys- 
tem of government envisioned in the 1973 
Constitution. This is the necessary link in« 
the transition from the Presidential form of 
government under the 1935 Constitution to 
the full establishment of the Parliamentary 
form provided by the New Constitution. 


In terms of the martial law government, 
the IBP signals a favorable climate towards 
normalization. 


The IBP will provide a forum for import- 
ant issues to be ventilated and discussed 
so that the people will be better informed. 
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What is the composition 
of the IBP? 


Are the IBP members all 
elective? 


How large is the IBP 
membership? 


In turn, this paves the way toward greater 
and more meaningful citizens’ participation 
in the governance, The net result would be 
a government responsive and sensitive to 
the Filipino people’s needs and conditions, 


Composition and Organization 


The IBP shall be composed of the 
following: 


a. The incumbent President of the 
Philippines. 

b. Representatives elected from the dif- 
ferent regions of the nation. 

ec. Those who shall not be less than 
18 years of age elected by their res- 

» pective sectors. 


d. Those chosen by the incumbent Pres- 
ident of the Philippines from the 
members of the Cabinet. 

(1976 Amendment No. 1) 


Most are elected, but some are appointed 
by the incumbent President from the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet. 


Amendment No. 1 provides that mem- 
bers of the Interim Batasang Pambansa, 
shall not be more than 120, unless otherwise 
provided by law. On this matter, the 1978 
Election Code (P.D. No. 1296) which was 
promulgated on February 7, 1978 provides 
for the apportionment of the regional re- 
presentatives and the sectoral representa- 
tives to be elected. There shall be 160 
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How many cabinet mem- 
bers may the President 
appoint to the IBP? 


How does the IBP mem- 
bership differ from the 


Interim National Assembly 


which it replaced? 


regional representatives to the IBP appor- 
tioned among the 13 regions of the nation. 
(Art. I], See. 12) 


In addition, the Election Code provides 
for 14 sectoral representatives of youth, 
agricultural, labor, and industrial labor. 
(Art. II, See. 13) 


In sum, these 174 elected members, add- 
ed to the incumbent President and his ap 
pointees from the Cabinet, as provided by 
the constitutional amendments, make up 
the total IBP membership. 


There is no specific limitation since 
neither the Constitution nor the Presidential 
Decrees set a ceiling to the total member- 
ship. The Constitution, on the other hand, 
provides that: 


The Prime Minister shall appoint the 
members of the Cabinet who shall be the 
heads of ministries, at least a majority 
of whom shall come from the National 
Assembly. 


The Interim National Assembly would 

have been composed of the following: 

a. Incumbent President. 

b. Vice President. 

c. He who served as president of the 
1971 Constitutional Convention. 

d. Members of the Senate and House of 
Representatives who expressed in 
writing to the Commission on Elec- 
tions within 30 days after the ratifi- 
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cation of this Constitution their option 
to serve therein. 


e. Delegates to the 1971 Constitutional 
Convention who have opted to serve 
therein by voting affirmatively for 
the transitory provisions. (Art. 
XVII) 


The above composition would have re- 
sulted in an Interim National Assembly 
where all members would have served by 
virtue of this constitutional provision. 


Powers, Functions and Duties 


What is the scope of 
power, functions and 
duties of the IBP? 


Does this mean that the 
powers of the Regular 


The Second 1976 Amendment provides 
that the IBP shall have the same powers 
as the Interim National Assembly and the 
Regular National Assembly, subject to some 
expressed exceptions. 


Tnere are some differences. Article 
XVII, Section 1 provides: “Except as other- 


National Assembly are not wise provided in this Constitution, the In- 


the same as those of the 
Interim National 
Assembly? 


What are the powers of 
the Regular National 
Assembly? 


terim National Assembly shall have the 
same powers x x x as the Regular National 
Assembly x x x.” 


The powers, functions and duties of the 
Regular National Assembly, as these are 
provided for in Article VIII of the Cons- 
titution, may be classified into: 


A. Powers relating to its internal 
affairs— 
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(1) To elect the President, Prime Mi- 
nister, Speaker and such other officers as 
it may deem necessary (Art. VIII, Sec. 7(1). 


(2) To compel, by majority vote, the 
attendance of absent members in such man- 
ner and under such penalties as it may 
provide (Art. VIII, Sec. 7(2). 


(3) To determine the rules of all its pro- 
ceedings, to punish its Members for disor- 
derly behavior, and with the concurrence of 
two-thirds of all its Members, suspend or 
expel a Member (Art. VIII, Sec. 7(3). 


(4) To keep a journal of all its proceed- 
ings and to publish the same (Art. VIII, 
Sec. 7(4). 


B. Powers relating to the Prime Minister— 


(1) To withdraw its confidence from the 
Prime Minister by electing a successor by 
a majority vote of all its members. (Art. 
VIII, Sec. 18(1). 


(2) To concur in treaties entered into by 
the Prime Minister, except as otherwise pro- 
vided for in Art. XIV, Sec. 15. (Art. VIII, 
Sec. 14(1). 


(3) To authorize the Prime Minister, in 
times of war or other national emergency, 
for a limited period and subject to such re- 
trictions as it may prescribe, to exercise 
powers necessary and proper to carry out a 
declared national policy, and to withdraw 
such temporary powers (Art. VII, Sec. 15). 
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(4) To authorize the Prime Minister to 
fix tariff rates, import and export quotas, 
tonnage and wharfage dues and other duties 
or imposts (Art. VIII, See. 17(2). 


C. Powers relating to the relationship be- 
tween the National Assembly and the 
people at large— 


(1) Legislative powers (Art. VIII, 
Sec. 1). 


(2) To conduct inquiries in aid of legis- 
lation (Art. VIII, Sec, 12(2). 


(3) To declare, by a two-thirds vote of 
all its Members, the existence of a state of 
war (Art. VIII, Sec. 14(2). 


(4) To approve the general appropria- 
tions bill Art. VIII, Sec. 16). 


(5) To evolve a progressive system of 
taxation (Art. VIII, Sec. 17(1). 


(6) To grant, with the concurrence of 
a majority of all the members, tax exemp- 
tions (Art. VIII, Sec. 17(4). 
D. Constituent Powers— 


(1) To propose amendments to the 
Constitution. 


(2) To call a Constitutional Convention. 


(3) To call an election to determine 
whether to call a Constitutional Convention. 


E. Impeachment of certain of ficials— 


1. The President 
2. Members of the Supreme Court 
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Which of these regular 
National Assembly powers 


cannot be exercised by the 
IBP? 


8. Members of the Constitutional Com- 
missions 


The IBP may not exercise the following 
powers: 

1. Ratify treaties (expressly excluded in 
the Second 1976 Amendment). This does 
not preclude the IBP from passing a resolu- 
tion concurring with the President (Prime 
Minister) who has the power to conclude 
treaties. 


However, the IBP shall have the power 
to declare the existence of a state of war, 
this not having been mentioned in the 
exclusion. 


2. Elect an Interim President and Inte- 
rim Prime Minister. This is a result of the 
Third 1976 Amendment which provides: 


“The incumbent President of the 
Philippines shall be the Prime Minis- 
ter and shall continue to exercise all 
his powers even after the Interim Ba- 
tasang Pambansa is organized and 
ready to discharge its functions, and 
likewise he shall continue to exercise 
his powers and prerogatives under 
the 1935 Constitution.” 


3. Remove the Prime Minister (who is 
the incumbent President) by withdrawal of 
confidence. The legal basis of this lies in 
Amendment No. 1 which specifies that the 
incumbent President shall automatically be 
the first Prime Minister in the IBP. 
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May the IBP exercise the 
power of impeachment? 


Thus, the mandate of the first Prime 
Minister is derived from the people direct 
(expressed through overwhelming ratifica- 
tion of the amendment) and not from the 
IBP. The situation is basically different 
from the Regular National Assembly who 
would elect the Prime Minister and conse- 
quently would have also the authority to 
remove him by withdrawing its confidence. 


The 1973 Constitution provides in Art. 
XIII, Sec. 2 that the President, the Mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court, and the Mem- 
bers of the Constitutional Commissions 
shall be removed from office on impeach- 
ment for, and conviction of, culpable viola- 
tion of the Constitution, bribery, other high 
crimes, or graft and corruption. 


“The National Assembly shall have the 
exclusive power to initiate, try and decide 
all cases of impeachment. Upon the filing 
of a verified complaint, the National As- 
sembly may initiate impeachment by a vote 
of at least one-fifth of all its members. 
No official shall be convicted without the 
concurrence of at least two-thirds of all 
members thereof” (Art. XIII, Sec. 3). 


There is nothing in the 1973 Constitu- 
tion, as amended which prevents the 
IBP from exercising the power of impeach- 
ment. This is in fact re-enforced by the 
specific duty of the IBP to give priority to 
measures for the eradication of graft and 
corruption. 
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Does not this “‘sharing of 
legislative function” make 
the IBP ineffectual and 
UNNECESSAT ? 


Insofar as the incumbent President is 
concerned, IBP’s power of impeachment 
must be realistically exercised within the 
purview of the following amendments: 


No. 1 — The incumbent President is a 
member of the IBP. 


No. 3—The incumbent President shall 
be the Prime Minister and he shall conti- 
nue to exercise all his powers even after 
the IBP is organized and ready to discharge 
its functions, and likewise he shall continue 
to exercise his powers and prerogatives 
under the 1935 Constitution and the Prime 
Minister under the (1973) Constitution. 


No. 5—The incumbent President shall 
continue to exercise legislative powers until 
martial law shall have been lifted. 


All these however, cannot alter the fund- 
amental constitutional tenet expressed in 
Art. II], See. 1: “Public office is a public 
trust. Public officers and employees shall 
serve with the highest degree of responsi- 
bility, integrity, loyalty, and efficiency, and 
shall remain accountable to the people”. 


Properly understood, this would not be 
so because the structure is precisely to pre- 
vent an ineffective and inefficient legisla- 
ture of the pre-martial law days. Firstly, 
while the incumbent President has the legal 
basis for exercising lawmaking powers, he 
has categorically announced that he shall 
only exercise this power to the exclusion 


’ 
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What are the possible 
safeguards against an 
abusive or ineffectual 
IBP? 


of the IBP in case of extreme need, neces. 
sitating immediate action which the IBp 
cannot or is unable to meet. 


Secondly, as Prime Minister, the Pres. 
ident heads the Government. As such, he 
controls the agenda of the IBP as any 
Prime Minister would the agenda of the 
Regular National Assembly. A _ distin- 
guishing feature of a parliamentary gov- 
ernment is the harmonious cooperation and 
to some extent the fusion of the legislative 
and the executive branches with the Prime 
Minister and his Cabinet taking a lead in 
charting the course of legislation. This 
prevents deadlocks between the legislature 
and the executive. 


(1) The Third Amendment also provides 
that the incumbent President shall continue 
to exercise all his powers as President 
under the 1935 Constitution and as Pres- 
ident and Prime Minister under the 1973 
Constitution, he may dissolve the IBP (Art. 
V11:6:3) whether upon recommendation of 
the Prime Minister (Art. VIII:3:2) 


(2) The Fifth Amendment provides that 
the incumbent President shall continue to 
exercise legislative powers until martial law 
is lifted; therefore, the legislative powers 
vested in the Regular National Assembly 
are shared. There are, however, these op- 
tions for the incumbent President: 


(a) He may exercise legislative 
powers concurrently with the IBP so 
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Are there specific tasks 
which the IBP must 
accomplish ? 


fhat he may legislate in those areas 
where the IBP may not; or 


(b) He may, in deference to the 
IBP, totally desist from exercising his 
legislative powers once the IBP is con- 
vened and even before martial law is 
lifted; or 


(c) He may choose to exercise le- 
gislative powers to the exclusion of the 
IBP. 


(3) The Sixth Amendment provides 
that whenever in the judgment of the 
President there exists a grave emergency 
or threat or imminence thereof, and when- 
ever in his judgment the IBP or the Re 
gular National Assembly has failed or has 
been unable to act, he may issue the ne- 
cessary orders to meet the exigency. 


(4) Art. XVIII: 3:2 provides that all 
proclamations, orders, decrees and other 
issuances of the incumbent President are 
valid and binding even after martial law 
is lifted, unless expressly and explicitly 
modified or revoked, superseded by subse- 
quent proclamations, orders, decrees, ins- 
tructions, or other acts of the incumbent 
President, or unless expressly and explicitly 
modified or repealed by the Regular Na- 
tional Assembly. 


Yes. The Constitution expressly com- 
mands the IBP (in lieu of the Interim Na- 
tional Assembly) to act and give priority 
to the following measures: 
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The Interim National 
Assembly was granted 

the power to determine 
the composition of the 
Regular National Assembly. 
Does this also hold 

true for the IBP? 


Does the IBP have the 
power to call an election 
for the members of the 


a. For the orderly transition from the 
presidential to the parliamentary system: 


b. The reorganization of the Govern- 
ment; 


c. The eradication of graft and corrup- 
tion; 


d. The effective maintenance of peace 
and order; 


e. The implementation of declared 
agrarian reform; 


f. The standardization of compensation 
of government employees; 


g. Such other measures as shall bridge 
the gap between the rich and the poor. 
(Art. XVII, Sec. 5) 


Yes. The IBP shall reapportion the 
Assembly seats in accordance with Art. 
VII, Sec. 2 of the (1973) Constitution 
(Art. XVII, Sec. 6). This means that the 
IBP shall pass a law to: 

a. Determine the composition of the 
Regular National Assembly. 

b. Apportion the total number among 
the provinces representative districts, and 
cities in accordance with the number of 
their respective inhabitants and on the 
basis of a uniform and progressive ratio. 


Yes. Art. XVII, Sec. 1, of the 1973 
Constitution provides that the Interim Na- 
tional Assembly (now IBP) shall continue 


Regular National Assembly? until the Members of the Regular National 
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When is the IBP supposed 
to exercise this power or 
organize the Regular 
National Assembly? 


What can be done in case 


the IBP fails, or refuses to 


exercise this power to set 
up the Regular Nationa! 


Assembly? 


May the IBP propose 
amendments to the 
Constitution? 


What are the oe 
quali 1 
required o fications 


ber? 


f an IBP mem- 


Assembly shall have been elected and shall 
have assumed office following an election 
called for the purpose by the Interim Na- 
tional Assembly (IBP). 


There is no expressed time frame. There 
are legal authorities who express the view 
that this must be done within the six year- 
term provided for by the Regular National 
Assembly Members. 


The incumbent President, Ferdinand E. 
Marcos, may, through a Presidential Decree 
validly reapportion the seats and call an 
election for the members of the Regular Na- 
tional Assembly (Amendments Nos. 5 and 
6). 


Upon special call by the interim Prime 
Minister, a majority of all the IBP mem- 
bers may propose amendments to the Con- 
stitution. And these shall take effect when 
ratified by a majority of the votes cast in 
a plebiscite which shall be held not later 
than three months after the approval of 
such amendment or revision (Art. XVI, 
Sec. 2). 


Qualifications and Disqualifications 


P.D. 1296, otherwise known as the Elec- 
tion Code of 1978, provides that a member 
of the IBP must possess the following qual- 
ifications: 

1. He must be a natural born citizen of 
the Philippines (Sec. 18). 
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Are these Constitutional 
safeguards adequate? 


(2) He must be a registered voter (Sec. 
18). 


(3) He must be able to read and write 
(Sec. 18). 


(4) If he is a regional representative, he 
must be at least 25 years old on the day of 
the election; if sectoral representative, at 
least 18 years old. If he is a candidate from 
the youth sector, he must not be more than 
25 years old. (Sec. 18). 


(5) He must file a sworn certificate of 
candidacy. (Sec. 19). 


(6) He must submit two copies of his 
latest photograph, passport size, and a 
statement in duplicate containing his bio- 
data and program of government (PD 
1296, Sec. 21). 


(7) He must not have heen found guilty 
in a final judgment or order of a competent 
court or tribunal, of any crime involving 
disloyalty to the duly constituted govern- 
ment such as rebellion, sedition, violation of 
the anti-subversion and firearms laws and 
crimes against the national security, unless 
he has been restored to his full civil and 
political rights in accordance with law. 
(Sec. 22) 


As legal safeguards, these are sufficient. 
But unless said values and attitudes are de- 


- veloped among IBP members themselves 


these legal safeguards may always be 
circumvented. 
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What other safeguards 
can be instituted? 


Why are these rights and 
privileges given to the 
members of the IBP? 


We should organize the IBP, pass le- 
gislation and put into operation two bodies 
created by the 1973 Constitution and by 
Presidential Decrees Nos. 1486 and 1487 to 
ensure the accountability of Public Officers. 
These are: 


(1) The Sandiganbayan, a special Court 
which shall have jurisdiction over criminal 
and civil cases involving graft and corrupt 
practices and such other offenses committed 
by public officers and employees including 
those in government-owned and controlled 
corporations, in relation to their office 
(Art. XIII, Sec. 5). 


(2) The Tanodbayan, or office of the 
Ombudsman, which shall (a) receive and in- 
vestigate complaints relative to public of- 
fice, including those in government-owned or 
controlled corporations, (b) make appro- 
priate recommendation, and in case of failure 
of justice as defined by law, (c) file and 
prosecute the corresponding criminal, civil 
or administrative cases before the proper 
court or body. 


These rights and privileges—i.e., privi- 
lege from arrest and privilege of speech— 
are not given to the members of the IBP 
to place them beyond the reach of the law. 
On the contrary, these rights and privileges 
are secured to support the rights of the 
people by enabling their representatives to 
execute the functions of their office without 
fear of prosecution, whether criminal or 
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Are these privileges 
without limitations? 


What are the limitations of 


the privilege from arrest? 


What are the limitations 
on the privilege of speech? 


civil. Accordingly, these privileges do not 
attach to the person of the legislator; they 
attach to the office of the legislator. 


No, In order that the benefits of these 
privileges may be availed of, they must be 
asserted at the proper time and place, and 
only in aid of the performance of their pub. 
lic functions and duties. 


Section 9 of Article VIII of the Consti. 
tution provides that a member of the |e- 
gislature is privileged from arrest only in 
all offenses punishable by not more than 
six years imprisonment. Moreover, the pri- 
vilege exists only during the legislator’s 
attendance at the sessions and in going to 
and returning from the same. However, 
within 24 hours after the legislature's 
adjournment for a recess or for its 
next session, it must surrender the member 
involved to the custody of the law; other- 
wise, the privilege shall cease upon its fail- 
ure to do so. This is in keeping with the 
reason for the privilege, i.e, so that the 
jegislator may not be impeded or hampered 
in the exercise of his duties. 


The privilege of speech may only be 
availed of when the member involved is 
sought to be questioned or held liable for 
his utterance or actions in the legislature 
or in any committee thereof in a place out- 
side of the legislative halls. Also, the legis- 
lature must be in session to enable a mem- 
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When was the IBP 
convened? 


Who convened the IBP? 


How long will each session 
of the IBP last? 


Who are the officers 
of the IBP? 


her to claim the privilege, and the legislature 
is considered in session notwithstanding 


occasional adjournments for short intervals. 


The IBP was convened on June 12, 1978, 
at the new Parliamentary Building on Don 
Mariano Marcos Avenue, Capitol Site, Que- 
zon City. The opening ceremonies coincided 
with the 80th Philippine Independence Day 
celebrations. 


President Ferdinand E. Marcos con- 
vened the IBP and presided over its session 
until Speaker Querube Makalintal was 
elected 1 July 1978. 


Article VIII, Section 6 of the Constitu- 
tion provides that the IBP is to meet con- 
tinuously during the year, allowing only for 
a recess of not more than 30 days ex- 
clusive of Saturdays, Sundays and legal holi- 
days before the opening of its next regular 
session. It may recess for a period of not 
more than 90 days during the year. 
However, the Prime Minister may call 
the IBP to session at any time to consider 
any subject or legislation which he may 
designate. 


Pursuant to Section 7 of Article VIII of 
the Constitution, the IBP shall elect a Pres- 
ident, a Prime Minister, a Speaker and all 
other officers as it may deem necessary. 
However, inasmuch as President Marcos 
has been designated as President and Prime 
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Are these the same 
qualifications that are 
required of the members 
of the Regular National 
Assembly ? 


What are the contents 

of the certificate of 
candidacy as required 

by Section 20 of PD 1296? 


Minister under the first amendment to the 
Constitution, the IBP is left to elect a 
Speaker and other officers. The Deputy 
Prime Ministers (one minister) is (are) ap- 
pointed by the Prime Minister like members 
of the steering committee. 


Although the second amendment does 
not provide that the IBP members shall 
have the same qualifications as the mem- 
bers of the Regular National Assembly, the 
requirements provided for in PD 1296 are 
substantially the same as those required by 
the Constitution of members of the Regular 
National Assembly. However, Article VIII, 
Section 4, provides that a member of the 
Regular National Assembly must have been 
a resident in the district in which he shall 
be elected for a period of not less than one 
year immediately preceding the day of the 
election. 


The certificate of candidacy must state: 


(1) That the person filing it is an- 
nouncing his candidacy for the office stated 
therein and that he is eligible for said 
office; 


(2) The region or sector which he seeks 
to represent; 


(3) Whether he is filing it as a nominee 
of a political party, group or aggrupation; 


(4) The political party, group or ag- 
grupation to which he belongs, if any; 
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What activities are 
the members of the 
IBP disqualified from 
engaging in? 


(5) Civil status, and if married, the 
full name of his or her spouse; 

(6) Date of birth; 

(7) Residence; 

(8) Post office address for all section 
purposes; 


(9) Profession or occupation; 

(10) That he will support and defend 
the Constitution of the Philippines and will 
maintain true faith and allegiance thereto; 

(11) That he will obey the laws, legal 
orders, and decrees promulgated by the duly 
constituted authorities; 

(12) That the obligation imposed by his 
oath is assumed voluntarily, without men- 
tal reservation or purpose of evasion; and 

(13) That the facts stated in the certi- 
ficate of candidacy are true to the best of 
his knowledge. 


The second amendment provides that 
the members of the IBP shall have the same 
disqualifications as the members of the 
Regular National Assembly. Therefore, a 
member of the IBP, may not: 

(1) Hold any other office of employ- 
ment in the Government or any subdivision, 
agency or instrumentality thereof, includ- 
ing government-owned or controlled corpo- 
rations, except that of Prime Minister or 
of Member of the Cabinet (Art. VIII, Sec. 
10). 

(2) Be appointed to any civil office 
which may have been created or the emolu- 
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What is the reason for 
these disqualifications? 


Will all the proceedings 
of the IBP be recorded? 


ments thereof increased while he was a 
member of the National Assembly (Art. 
VIII, See, 10). 

(3) Appear as counsel: (a) before any 
court inferior to a court with appellate 
jurisdiction (i.e. municipal and city courts), 
(b) before any court in any civil cage 
wherein the Government, or any subdivi- 
sion, agency or instrumentality thereof is 
the adverse party, or (c) before any admi- 
nistrative body (Art. VIII, Sec. 11). 

(4) Be interested financially, directly 
or indirectly, in any contract with, or in 
any franchise or special privilege granted 
by the Government (Art. VIII, Sec. 11). 

(5) Intervene in any matter before any 
office of the Government for his pecuniary 
benefit (Art. VIII, Sec. 11). 


The Constitution itself prohibits the 
members of the IBP from undertaking 
certain activities in order to ensure that 
they shall perform their public office in 
the concept of a public trust. These dis- 
qualifications are therefore safeguards 
against conflict of personal interest and 
public interest. Membership in the IBP 
must be viewed as a trust and a responsi- 
bility rather than a privilege. 


Article VIII, Section 7 (4) of the Con- 
stitution provides that the IBP shall keep a 
journal of its proceedings and from time to 
time publish the same excepting only such 
parts as in its judgment affect national secu- 
rity. Also, the records and accounts of the 
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Does the Prime Minister 
or the Members of Cabinet 
have a hand in the 
lawmaking process? 


How does the lawmaking 
process begin? 


Before becoming a law, 
what steps must be taken? 


IBP shall be open to the public for inspee- 
tion and audited by the Commission on Audit 
in the manner prescribed by law. 


Yes. According to Article 1X, Section 
10, the Prime Minister shall at the beginning 
of each regular session of the IBP and from 
time to time present the program of govern- 
ment and recommend for the consideration 
of the IBP such measures as he may deem 
necessary and proper. Together with his 
Cabinet, they shall be responsible to the IBP 
for the program of government and shall 
determine the guidelines of national policy. 
Article IX, Section 2). 


The Prime Minister together with his 
Cabinet present to the IBP legislative mea- 
sures which require immediate action. Hav- 
ing been presented with the appropriate sub- 
ject matters, any member of the IBP will 
now sponsor the appropriate bill for inter- 
pellation. 


Before it can become a law, it must be 
approved by all the members of the IBP in 
three readings. Final printed copies of the 
bill as amended on second reading must be 
distributed to the members—at least three 
days before the vote on third reading. 


After the last reading of the bill, no 
amendment is allowed and the vote is im- 
mediately taken and the yeas and nays el- 
tered in the IBP Journal. 


After passage, the bill is then submitted 
to the Prime Minister for his approval; if 
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Does the IBP have the 
power to override the 
Prime Minister's veto? 


Is there any other way 
by which a bill may 
become a law? 


When does the law 
become effective? 


What are the limitations 
on the lawmaking 
power of the IBP 


May the public 
participate in the 
lawmaking process? 


he approves the same, he must sign it, 
Otherwise, if he vetoes it, he must send i# 
back to the TAP with his objections, 


Yes, the [BP may override a veto by a 
vote of two-thirds of its members. The bill 
then shall become a law as though the 
Prime Minister had signed it. 


Yes, and that is through the inaction of 
the Prime Minister; that is, if the Prime 
Minister does not act on a bill within 30 
days upon receipt thereof, the bill becomes 
a law with the same effect as if he had 
signed it. 


It becomes effective 15 days after its 
complete publication in the Official Gazette 
unless the IBP provides otherwise. 


All the rights provided for in the Bill 
of Rights (Article VI) of the Constitution 
serve as limitations on the lawmaking 
power of the IBP. 


The public may participate in public 
hearings of IBP committees. They may ask 
any member of the IBP to ask question in 
the question hour during which the Prime 
Minister and his Cabinet may be required 
to appear and answer questions and inter- 
pellations concerning their program of 
government. 


The public may also “informally initiate” 
bills through their IBP representatives. 
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RULES OF THE BATASANG PAMBANSA 


RULE | 


THE MEMBERS 


SECTION 1. Membership. The Members of the Batasang Pambansa, herein- 
after referred to as the “Batusan”, shall be the incumbent President of the Philip- 
pines (Prime Minister), representatives elected from the different regions of the 
Nation, representatives elected by their respective sectors, and those chosen by the 
incumbent President from the members of the Cabinet. (Amendment No. 1 to the 
Const.) ‘ 


SEC. 2. Term of Office. The term of office of Members shall commence on 
the day the Batasan is convened and shall continue until the Members of the regular 
National Assembly shall have been elected and shall have assumed office. (Art. 
XVII, Sec. 1, Const.) 


SEC. 3. Oath of Office. Members of the Batasan shall take their oath or 
affirmation, collectively or individually, before they enter into the discharge of their 
duties. (H.R. Rules 1 & 2) 


SEC. 4. Inaugural Session. The Members shall, on the day and time fixed 
by the incumbent President (Prime Minister), convene at the place designated for 
the holding of its sessions. The incumbent President (Prime Minister) shall call 
the session to order and cause the roll of Members to be called. (Amendment No. 3 
to the Const.) 


SEC. 5. Acting Presiding Officer. The incumbent President (Prime Minister) 
shall preside over the sessions until the Speaker shall have been elected and qualified. 
(Amendment No. 3 to the Const.) . 


SEC. 6. Filling of a Vacancy. Pending an election to fill a vacancy arising 
from any cause in the Batasan, the vacancy shall be filled by a majority vote of the 
Members of the Batasan on nomination of the incumbent President (Prime Minister). 


RULE II 


THE PRESIDENT (PRIME MINISTER) 


SEC. 7. The President (Prine Minister) and the Cabinet. The Prime Minister 


is the head of the Government, and exercises the Executive power with the assistance 
of the Cabinet. 


The incumbent President (Prime Minister) continues to exercise his powers 
and prerogatives under the 1935 Constitution and the 1973 Constitution, as amended. 


The President (Prime Minister) und the Cabinet shall be responsible to the 
Batasan for the program of government and shall determine the guidelines of na- 
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tional policy. (1985 Constitution; Secs, 1, 2 and 10 of Art. IX and Paragraphs 3, 5 
and 6 of Amendments of October 1976, 1978 Constitution) 


The Prime Minister shall, at the beginning of each regular session of the 
Batasan and from time to time thereafter, present the program of government and 
recommend for the consideration of the Batasan such measures as he may deem 
necessary and proper, (Art. IX, Const.) 


RULE III 
THE DEPUTY PRIME MINISTERS AND OTHER MINISTERS 


SEC. 8. The Deputy Prime Ministers. The President (Prime Minister) may 
appoint a Deputy Prime Minister or as many Deputy Prime Ministers as he may 
deem necessary. (Paragraph 4 of Amendments of October 1976, 1973 Constitution) 


SEC. 9. The (Cabinet) Ministers. Members of the Cabinet shall be appointed 
by the President (Prime Minister). 


The Minister shall exercise supervision and control over the Deputy Ministers 
who assist him in his Department. (Sec. 4 of Art. IX, 1973 Constitution, as amended; 
Sec. 1 and 2, Presidential Decree No. 1397) 


SEC. 10. The Ministers of State. The President (Prime Minister) may ap- 
point from among the Members of the Batasan one or more Ministers of State for 
any Ministry. A Minister of State may be granted cabinet rank, and shall serve 
at the pleasure of the President (Prime Minister). He shall have functions, duties 
and responsibilities as may be assigned him by the President (Prime Minister), and 
shall be directly accountable to the latter. (Sec. 3, Presidential Decree No. 1397) 


SEC. 11. The political Deputy Ministers. The political Deputy Ministers shall 
serve as liaison between the Ministry and the Batasan. They shall be appointed by 
the President (Prime Minister) from among the Members of the Batasan, and as 
such shall be officers thereof. They shall serve at the pleasure of the President 
(Prime Minister) and may have cabinet rank at the discretion of the latter. (Sec. 
2(b), Presidential D(ecree No. 1397) 


RULE IV 


THE SPEAKER 


SEC. 12. Election. The Speaker shall be elected by a majority vote of all 
the Members. In such election, the Secretary shall call the roll and record the vote 
of each Member. (Const., Sec. 7(1), Art. VIII) 


SEC. 18. Powers and duties. The powers and duties of the Speaker shall be: 
(H.R. Rule II, 1) 


(a) To preside over the sessions of the Batasan; 


(b) To prescrve crder and decorum during the sessions and in furtherance 
thereof to take such measures as are sanctioned under these Rules; 
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(c) To decide all questions of order, subject to appeal by any Member in aceord- 
ance with these Rules; 


(d) To sign all acts, resolutions, memorials, writs, warrants and subpoense issued 
by, or upon order of, the Batasan; 


(e) To appoint the personnel of the Batasan with authority to delegate this 
power; and 


(f) To suspend, dismiss, or otherwise discipline personnel of the Batasan in 
accordance with service rules and regulations: Provided, That the suspension or 
dismissal of the Secretary or the Sergeant-at-Arms shall require the concurrence of 
the majority of all the Members. 


SEC. 14. Temporary Presiding Officer. The Speaker may designate a Member 
to perform the duties of the Chair, but such designation shall not exceed one day 
each time without the consent of the Batasan. 


SEC. 15. Right to vote. The Speaker may not be compelled to vote. 


SEC. 16. Administrative Head. The Speaker shall be the administrative head 
of the Batasan and shall exercise such administrative functions and powers as are 
attached to his office. 


RULE V 
THE SECRETARY 


SEC. 17. Appointment. The Secretary shall be appointed by the Speaker with 
the concurrence of the majority of all the Members. 

He shall hold office until his successor shall have been appointed and qualified. 
Any vacancy occurring in the office shall be filled in the same manner, except when 
such vacancy occurs during a recess, in which case an Acting Secretary may be 
designated by the Speaker. 


SEC. 18. Powers and duties. The powers and duties of the Secretary shall be: 
(H.R. Rule III, 3) 


(a) To carry out or enforce orders and decisions of the Batasan when such duty 
devolve upon him; 


(b) To keep the Journal of each session, which shall comprise a clear and 
succinct account of the business transacted and action taken by the Batasan: Provided, 
That the Journal of executive sessions shall be kept in a separate book which 
shall be kept secret; 


(c) To call the roll of the Members and to read the Journal of the preceding 
session, bills, proposed resolutions, messages, communications, materials, petitions 
and other documents which he should report to the Batasan or the reading of which 
is required by the Batasan or ordered by the Speaker; 


(d) To note all questions of order with the decisions thereon and to print the 
same at the close of each session for the use of the Members, as an appendix to the 
Journal of such session; 
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(e) To complete within thirty days after the close of the Session, the printing 
and distribution to the Members of the Record of the Datasan for aaid Session and 
of the acts and resolutions passed and adopted during the same, all properly indexed, 
each Member being entitled to one copy thereof; 


(f) To retain in the library or in his office for the use of the Members and 
Officers of the Batasan sufficient copies of books and printed documenta; 


(g) To cause to be printed and delivered to each Member, or mailed to his 
address, at the commencement of every regular Session, a list of the reporta which 
each Head of Ministry is required to submit to the Batasan, referring to the act, 
resolution or page of the Journal in which it may be continued, and placing under 
the name of each officer the list of the required reports; 


(h) To send at the close of each Session or soon thereafter, printed copies 
of the Record of the Batasan to the President of the Philippines, the Prime 
Minister, the Heads of Ministries, and such other persons or entities as the Batasan 
or the Speaker may authorize; 


(i) To refer to the proper Committee, as the Speaker may direct, such bills 
and other documents as may be presented or endorsed to the Batasan; 


(j) To attest and affix the seal of the Batasan to all writs, warrants and 
subpoenae issued by, or upon order of, the Batasan or the Speaker, and certify to 
the approval of all acts and resolutions; and 

(k) To submit to the Speaker all contracts and agreements for his approval. 

SEC. 19. Supervisory Power. Subject to the supervision and control of the 
Speaker, the Secretary shall ‘be the immediate chief of the personnel of the Batasan 
and shall be responsible for the faithful and proper performance of their official 
duties, 


RULE VI 


SERGEANT-AT-ARMS 


SEC. 20. Appointment. The Sergeant-at-Arms shall be appointed by the Speak- 
er with the concurrence of the majority of all Members. He shall hold office until 
his successor shall have been duly appointed and qualified. 

. Rg on 21. Powers and duties. The powers and duties of the Sergeant-at-Arms 
shall be: 


(a) To be present in all sessions of the Batasan and meetings of Committees; 


(b) To strictly enforce the rules relating to the admission to the Session Hall, 
the galleries, the corridors, and premises of the Batasang Pambansa building; 


(c) To maintain order in the premises of the Batasang Pambansa building under 
the direction of the Speaker, or the chairman of the Committee concerned; — 


(d) To be responsible for the behavior of employees under him; 


(e) To make an inventory of all the furniture, books, and other government 
property in the Session Hall and report the same to the Secretary at the beginning 
and close of each Session; and 
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(f) To execute the orders of the Ratasan and to aerve all processes leaued by 
authority thereof, 


SEC, 22. The Mace. The symbol of the Office of the Sergeant-at-Arma shall 
be the Mace, which shall be borne by him when enforcing order in the Bataaan. 


RULE VII 
COMMITTEES 


SEC. 23. Standing Committees. The Batasan shall elect the following Stand- 
ing Committees, the general jurisdiction of which shall be as hereinafter stated; (H.R. 
Rule VI; BB Rule V) 


(1) AGRARIAN REFORM—all matters relating to agrarian reform, landed 
estates and resettlement. 


(2) AGRICULTURE—all matters relating to agriculture, food production and 
agri-business, including agricultural experiment stations; agricultural economics and 
research; soil survey and conservation; agricultural education extension services; 
animal industry; livestock quarantine; and farm credit and farm security. 


(3) APPROPRIATIONS—all matters relating to funds for the expenditures of 
the National Government and for the payment of public indebtedness; the classifica- 
tion of position and determination of compensation of personnel of the government; 
and organization of the government. 


(4) CIVIL SERVICE—all matters relating to the operation and the rules of 
the civil service and the status of officers and employees of the government, including 
their retirement, pension and gratuity; and the regulation of professions. 


(5) EDUCATION AND CULTURE—all matters relating to education and 
culture; schools, colleges, and universities; libraries and museums; non-formal and 
community adult education; and national language. 


(6) ENERGY—all matters relating to the exploration, development, exploitation, 
utilization or conservation of energy resourcse. 


(7) FINANCE—all matters relating to fiscal, monetary, and financial matters 
such as tariff and taxation, revenue measures, borrowings, credit and banking; 
insurance and other financial institutions; representation in international monetary 
or financial institutions; and securities and exchange. 


(8) FOREIGN AFFAIRS—all matters relating to the relations of the Philip- 
pines with other countries; diplomatic and consular services; United Nations and 
its agencies; and cultural, health, labor and other world organizations. 


(9) HEALTH—all matters relating to public health and hygiene; and medical, 
hospital and quarantine services. 


(10) HUMAN ECOLOGY AND SETTLEMENTS—all matters relating to 
human ecology and settlements, man and his habitat, the quality of life of man 
and his family, particularly the provision of the integrated elements of health, 
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education, welfare, housing, culture, recreation and environmental protection, all for 
the enhantement of the people’s well-being. 


(11) INDUSTRY—all matters relating to the development, coordination, regu- 
lation, and diversification of industry. 


(12) JUSTICE, HUMAN RIGHTS AND GOOD GOVERNMENT—all matters 
relating to human rights; rules of procedure governing inquiries in aid of legisla- 
tion; administration of justice; civil courts, penitentiaries and reform schools; prac- 
tice of law and integration of the Bar; legal aid, adult probation; impeachment 
proceedings against constitutional officers registration of land titles; immigration, 
deportation and naturalization; and investigation of charges of misfeasance, mal- 
feasance and non-feasance against officials and employees of the government as 
well as violations of the Corrupt Practices Act. 


(18) LABOR, EMPLOYMENT AND MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT—all 
matters relating to labor, employment and manpower development; maintenance of 
industrial peace and promotion of employer-employee cooperation; Jabor education, 
standards and statistics; organization of the labor market including recruitment, 
training and placement of workers and export of manpower; and promotion and 
development of employment-intensive technology. 


(14) LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT—all mat- 
ters relating to provinces, cities, municipalities, municipal districts, sanggunians, and 
barangays, including those relating exclusively to their revenues; community develop- 
ment; and organization and supervision of cooperatives. 


(15) NATIONAL CULTURAL COMMUNITIES—all matters relating to 
national cultural communities. 


(16) NATIONAL SECURITY AND DEFENSE AND PEACE AND ORDER— 
all matters relating to national security and defense and peace and order; Armed 
Forces of the Philippines; war veterans and military retirees; citizens army; selective 
service; forts; arsenals; military bases, reservations and yards; coasts and geodetic 
surveys; civil defense; integrated national police; and private security agencies. 


(17) NATURAL RESOURCES—all matters relating to natural resources ex- 
cept energy and their conservation, exploitation, management, exploration, or utiliza- 
tion; lands of the public domain; mines and minerals; forests; fisheries and aquatic 
resources; parks and wildlife; and the development of industries based on these 


resources, within the context of total ecosystem management in order to maintain 
ecological stability. 


(18) PRIVILEGES—all matters relating to the conduct, rights, privileges, 
safety, dignity, integrity, and reputation of the Batasan and its Members. 


(19) PUBLIC HIGHWAYS—all matters relating to the planning, construction, 


maintenance, improvement, and repair of highways, bridges and roads funded or 
aided by the National Government. 


(20) PUBLIC INFORMATION—all matters relating to public information and 


all means of mass communications and the rights, privileges and responsibilities of 
those engaged therein. 
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(21) PUBLIC WORKS, TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS —all 
matters relating to planning, construction, maintenance, improvement, and repair of 
public buildings, parks, shrines, monuments and other public edifices of historic 
interest; drainage, flood control and protection; irrigation and wtilization of waters 
of the public domain; public utilities; land, sea and air traneportation; lighthouse: 
ports; and postal, telegraph, radio and telephone services. 


(22) REVISION OF LAWS AND CODES, AND CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENTS—all matters relating to revision of laws and codes, and amend- 
ments to the Constitution. 


(23) SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY—all matters relating to science and tech- 
nology; and scientific and technological research, development and advancement. 


(24) SOCIAL SERVICES AND DEVELOPMENT—all matters relating to so- 
cial problems which affect the stability and adjustment of the individual, group and 


family to the environment, and appropriate social services which will uplift, strengthen 
and develop family life. 


(25) SOCIO-ECONOMIC PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT—all matters re- 
lating to socio-economic planning, programming and development, including social 
security programs; census and statistics; and government enterprises. 


(26) STEERING COMMITTEE—all matters relating to the Rules of the Ba- 
tasan; Order and Calendar of Business; and creation of Committees. 


(27) TOURISM—all matters relating to tourism, the tourist industry, and civil 
aviation. 


(28) TRADE—all matters relating to domestic and foreign trade; patents, trade 
names and trade marks; standards, weights and measures; designs; quality control; 
consumer protection; control of prices of commodities; and handicraft and cottage 
industries. 


(29) YOUTH AND SPORTS DEVELOPMENT—all matters relating to yeuth 
development and the promotion of the youth’s moral, physical, intellectual and social 
well-being; and sports development in general. 


In the event that additional Ministries are created, corresponding Standing 
Committees shall be organized in accordance with these Rules. 


Whenever a measure covers subject matters falling within the jurisdiction of 
more than one Committee, said measure shall be referred to the Committee concerned. 


SEC. 24. Membership, Officers, Election. Each Standing Committee shall have 
a Chairman, Vice-Chairman and at least five members all of whom shall be elected 
by a majority vote of the Members upon recommendation of the Steering Committee. 


The composition of each Standing Committee shall be based on proportional 
representation, and shall, as far as practicable, provide representations from each 


region. 
SEC. 25. Limitations. No Member shall be Chairman or Vice-Chairman of 
more than one Standing Committee. A Chairman or Vice-Chairman of a Standing 
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Committee shall not be a member of more than three other Standing Committees. In 
case a Member is neither a chairman nor a vice-chairman of any Standing Com- 
mittee, he may be a member of not more than five Standing Committees. 


No Member elected to any Committee shall act upon or participate in a matter 
regarding which such Member has a special, direct, and substantial privilege or 
interest. (H.R. Rule VI, 4) 


SEC. 26. The Steering Committee, Membership, Officers. The Steering Com- 
mittee shall be composed of Members of the Cabinet who are Members of the Batasan, 
the Chairmen of Standing Committees other than Cabinet Members and _ shall 
include representations as provided for in the last paragraph of Section 24. Its 
members shall elect their Chairman and Vice-Chairman from among themselves. 


Its Chairman and Vice-Chairman may, the provision of the preceding section to 
the contrary notwithstanding, be elected Chairman or Vice-Chairman of any other 
Standing Committee. 


SEC. 27. The Appropriations Committee; Officers and Membership. The 
Appropriations Committee shall be composed of the Minister in-charge of the budget, 
as Chairman, the other Members of the Cabinet and shall include representations as 
provided for in the last paragraph of Section 24. 


SEC. 28. Parliamentary Committee. Each Standing Committee shall have a 
working committee, to be known as the Parliamentary Committee. The Vice-Chair- 
man of the Standing Committee shall be the Chairman of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee. It may be composed of all or some Members of the Standing Committee except 
its Chairman. 


SEC. 29. Special Committees. The Batasan may organize Special Committees 
and determine their membership and general jurisdiction. The Officers and Members 
of Special Committees shall likewise be elected by the majority vote of the Members, 
upon recommendation of the Steering Committee. (H.R. Rule VI) 


SEC. 30. Vacancy. A vacancy in any Committee shall be filled in the same 
manner as provided for in Sections 24 and 29 hereof. (H.R. Rule VI, 8) 


SEC. 31. Place and Time of Meetings. The Committees shall hold meet- 
ings, conferences, or hearing in the Batasan Building or whenever necessary in 


any other government office, and only during periods of Sessions, unless otherwise 
authorized by the Speaker. 


SEC. 32. Regular and Special Meetings. The Committees shall determine the 
frequency of their regular meetings, provided they meet at least once a month. 
Special meetings may be called by their respective Chairmen or by one-third of 
their members, due notice being served to every member of the Committee. A 
majority of a Committee shall constitute a quorum. (H. R. Rule VI, 7) 


SEC. 33. Subcommittees. Committees shall have the power to create Sub- 
committees and delegate to the latter such functions as may be _ necessary. 
(H. R. Rule VI, 16) 

SEC. 34. Committee reports and orders. Committee reports and/or orders 
on any legislation shall be considered in formal meetings. 
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Members of the Committee submitting o report, unless they have entered their 
objection thereto or filed with the Secretary 6éf the Batasan their dissenting 
vote in writing within two days after the report has heen submitted to the 
Speaker, shall be presumed to have concurred in the report and shall be precluded 
from opposing the same. (1. R. Rule VI, 10) 


SEC, 8. Steering Committee reports. The Steering Committee may, at any 
time, report on any matter within its jurisdiction and consideration thereof shall 
be deemed always in order, (HLR. Rlue VI, 9 & 12) 


RULE VIII 
SESSIONS 


SEC. 36. Commencement of daily sessions. Unless the Batasan provides other- 
wise, the daily session shall commence at five o”’clock in the afternoon, except on 
Fridays when the session shall commence at ten o’clock in the morning. (Const. 
See. 6, Art. VIIT; H.R. Rule VIII, 1). 


SEC. 37. Call to Order. The Speaker shall open the session by calling the 
Batasan to order. : 


On the first day of session every week, there shall be a one-minute silent 
prayer or meditation followed by the singing of the National Anthem. 


SEC. 38. Attendance in sessions. Every Member shall be present in all the 
sessions of the Batasan unless. expressly excused by it or necessarily prevented 
from doing so by sickness or other unavoidable circumstances duly reported to the 
Batasan, through the Secretary. (H.R. Rule 1, 3 & 4) 


SEC. 39. Duty to vote. Except the Speaker who may opt not to vote as 
provided for in Sections 15 and 102, every Member present in the Session Hall 
shall vote on every question put, unless he has a direct personal or pecuniary interest 
therein. (H.R. Rule 1, 3 & 4) 


SEC. 40. Sessions open to the public; exceptions. The sessions shall be open 
to the public except when matters involving confidential communications of the 
Government, the security of the State, treaties, petitions, or motions affecting the 
dignity of the Batasan or a Member are being considered, in which event the 
Batasan may hold an executive session. (H.R. Rule VIII, 4). 


SEC. 41. Executive sessions. On a motion to hold an executive session, the 
Speaker shall direct the galleries to be cleared and doors closed. (H.R. Rlue VIII, 5) 


SEC. 42. Persons allowed in executive sessions. Only the Secretary, the 
Sergeant-at-Arms, and such other persons as are specifically authorized by the 
Batasan shall be admitted to executive sessions. 


They shall preserve the secrecy of whatever may be read or said at the sessions. 


SEC, 48. Confidential documents. When, by request of the Batasan, documents 
or papers are transmitted to it-by the Prime Minister or a Head of Ministry, and 
require consideration in an executive session, said documents and papers shall 
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be considered confidential. Their existence or contents shall not be revealed without 
leave of the Batasan, 


SEC. 44. Suspension and adjournment of sessions. Sessions shall not be sus- 
pended or adjourned except by direction of the Batasan, but the Speaker may, in 
his discretion, declare a recess of short intervals, 


SEC. 45. Opening and adjournment entered in Journal. The exact hour of 
opening and adjournment of a session shall be entered in the Journal. 


RULE IX 


ROLL CALL AND QUORUM 


SEC. 46. Roll Call. Upon every roll call, the names of Members shall be called 
alphabetically by surnames, except when two or more have the same surname, in 
which case the full name shall be called. If there are two Members with the same 
name and surname, the name of the province or region they represent shall be 
added. (H.R. Rule XIX, 1) 


SEC. 47. Quorum. A Majority of the Members of the Batasan shall constitute 
a guorum to do business. 


SEC. 48. Absence of Quorum. In the absence of a quorum after the roll call, 
the Members present may compel the attendance of absent Members. 


In all calls of the Batasan, the doors shall be closed, and the absentees by 
order of a majority of those present, sent for and arrested, wherever they may be 
found, and brought to the Session Hall in custody and their attendance at the 
session secured. The order shall be executed by the Sergeant-at-Arms and by such 
officers as the Speaker may designate. Whn the members arrested are brought 
to the Session Iall, the Speaker shall determine the condition for their discharge. 
Members who voluntarily appear shall be admitted immediately to the Session Hall. 
bon shall report to the Secretary to have their presence recorded. (H.R. Rule 

IX, 2) 


SEC. 49. Automatic call of the Batasan. When the result of the voting in a 
question shows the absence of a quorum and a Member calls the attention of the 
Batasan to this fact, there shall be a call of the Batasan to compel the attendance 
of absent Members, unless it adjourns. 


In aceordance with the preceding Section, the Sergeant-at-Arms shall forthwith 
bring in absent Members who shall be given the opportunity to vote. 


If those voting on the question and those who are present but abstain from 
voting shall together make a majority of the Batasan, the Speaker shall declare 
that a quorum is constituted, and the pending question shall be resolved as the 
majority of those voting shall decide. Thereupon further proceedings under the 
call shall be dispensed with. (H.R. Rule XIX, 3) 


SEC. 50. Motion to adjourn vacates call. At any time after the roll call 
has been completed, a motion to adjourn shall be in order and, if seconded by a 
majority of those present, all proceedings under Section 48 hereof shall be vacated. 
(H.R. Rule XIX, 3) 
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RULE X 
ORDER OF RUSINESS 


SEC. 51. Order of Rusiness. The daily Order of Business ahall he: (PLR, 
Rule X) 


(a) Roll Call 
(b) Reading and approval of the Journal of the previous Seasion 


(c) First Reading and referral to committees of billa or proposed reanlutions, 
messages, communications, petitions, and memorials 


(d) Committee Reports 


(e) Unfinished Business 


(f) Business for the Day 


(g) Business for a Certain Date 


(h) Unassigned Business 


(i) Bills for Third Reading 


SEC. 52. Approval of Journal. The Journal shall be submitted to the Batasan 
for approval. The Journal of the last day of a regular or special Session shail 
be approved in the manner determined by the Batasan. 


RULE XI 
CALENDAR 


SEC. 58. Parts of Calendar. The Calendar shall consist of the following parts: 


(a) Unfinished Business.—Business being considered by the Batasan at the time 
of its adjournment. Its consideration shall be resumed until such Unfinished Business 
is disposed of. Thereafter, the Speaker shall call the Business for the Day. 


(b) Business for the Day.—Bills, resolutions, and other measures set on the 
Calendar for consideration on that day and arranged in the order appearing in the 
special order adopted upon petition of the Steering Committee. They shall be con- 
sidered in the order in which they are listed in the Calendar and after the business 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph. 


(c) Business for a Certain Date.—Business set for consideration on a certain 
date. It shall be considered on the date set, and on subsequent days, in chronological 
order, until disposed of, unless the continuation of the consideration of any business 
herein included is set for another day. 


(d) Business for Friday.—Bills of local application set on the Calendar every 
Friday. Such bills shall be arranged and considered in the order appearing in the 
Special order adopted upon petition of the Steering Committee. No such bill shall be 
considered unless it has been placed in this Calendar two days in advance. Any 
unfinished Business in this Calendar shall be placed in the Calendar for the following 
Friday. 
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(e) Unasngned Bercnest—Bils, resolsisons and the other measures reported by 
Committees, but net calendared by the Steering Committee. Any business included 


in this Calendar may be wt for cocuidcration om motien of a Member with the 


tal of the Batasar 


(f) Bille on Third Reading. —Bills to be sulenitied to a final vote by yeas and 
nays, after printed copies therenf im final form have been distributed to the Members 
at least three days prior to their passage, except when the Prime Minister certifies 
to the necessity of their immediate enactment to meet a public calamity or emergency. 


SEC. 54. Distribution of Calendar. The Calendar shall be distributed each day 


of session, unless there be mo addition te the one previously distributed, in which case 
a note to this effect on the Order of Business shal] be sufficient. (H.R. Rale XI) 


RULE XIl 


QUESTION HOUR 


SEC. 55. Days fized for question howr. On the first and third Thursday of 
every month or as often as may be determined by the Speaker or a majority of the 
Batasan, there shall be a2 Question Hour after the reading of the Order of Business, 
during which the Prime Minister or any Minister may be required to appear and 
answer questions and interpellations by Members of the Batasan on matters falling 
under his jurisdiction. 

The Order of Business shall specify the subjects of the questions and the names 
of the Members who submitted such questions as well as the officials required to 
answer them. 

SEC. 56. Questions. Written questions shall be submitted to the Speaker in 
triplicate at least three days before a scheduled Question Hour. Upon receipt thereof, 
the Speaker shall direct the Secretary to immediately endorse the same to the Prime 
Minister or the Minister concerned. The endorsement shall indicate the date and 
time the questions shall have to be answered before the Batasan. 


SEC. 57. Scope of Interpellation. Interpellations, in the nature of supplemen- 
tary questions, shall not be limited to the written questions but may cover matters 
related thereto. They may be made by the proponent or by other Members during 


the Question Hour. 
SEC. 58. Standards set for questions. Every question shall: 


(a) be stated in parliamentary language; 


(b) include only such names and statements as may be strictly necessary to make 
the questions intelligible; 


(c) seeks only factual or clarificatory information; 
(d) not pertain to sub-judice matters; 


(e) not refer to an item of the agenda of the current month’s session nor to 
proceedings of a Committee not yet reported; and 


(f) not be a repetition of a question previously asked. 
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SEC. 9. Questions not conforming with etandarde, Hf the Aireatinn lee pvt 
vonform with the foregoing standards, the Speaker may retarn the Huivation fo the 
Member concerned and the latter may modify oF freatate the question to make it 
conform with the said standards, or appeal the action of the Speaker to the Batasan 
Said appeal shall be resolved like all other appeals from the ruling of the 


St peers ety! 


SEC, 60. Classification and disposition of questions. Queationa may be chenet fied 
and grouped together by subject matter by the Speaker who shall decide the order 
in which the said questions are to be dealt with. 


In the Question Hour, the Speaker shall call out the number of the question sane 
the name of the proponent. The Prime Minister or the Minister to whom the question 
is directed shall appear and answer orally or in writing. 


Questions that remain unanswered in a particular Question Hour due to lack of 
time shall be answered in writing, unless the proponent informs the Speaker that he 
wishes to have them answered at the next Question Hour or that he withdravs 
the same. 


SEC. 61. Questions of local significance. The Speaker may direct that a ques- 
tion of local significance be answered in writing only. 


SEC. 62. Recording of written answers. Written answers shall be recorded in 
the Journal of the proceedings of the session in which the question was calenduared. 


SEC. 63. Question Howr in executive session. The Question Hour shall be con- 
ducted in executive session when the security of the State requires and the Prime 
Minister so states in writing. 


SEC. 64. Comments of proponents of original questions. After the bus‘ress cf 
the day and before adjournment, it shall be in order for proponents of original ques- 
tions taken up during the question hour on the same day, to make comments, obser- 
vations and statements relative to the answers or information given by the official 
concerned, and immediately thereafter the latter may make a reply. Both shall be 
subject to the ten-minute rule. 


RULE XIII 


BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, MESSAGES, MEMORIALS, AND PETITIONS 


SEC. 65. Types of Bills. Bills initiated by the Cabinet and officially trans- 
mitted by the Prime Minister to the Batasan for its consideration and approval shall 


be called Cabinet Bills. Those initiated by individual Members shall be called Par- 
liamentary Bills. 


SEC. 66. Contents. Bills and resolutions shall be signed by their author(s) 
and filed with the Secretary who shall assign to each a number. A bill shall em- 
brace only one subject which shall be expressed in the title thereof. 


SEC. 67. First Reading. The Secretary shall report all bills to the Batasan 
for first reading within three session days from receipt thereof. 


SEC. 68. Referral to Committee; debate on general principles, The first 
reading of a bill shall only be by title and thereafter the same shall be referred to 
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the appropriate committee: Provided, That, in the case of a Cabinet Bill, a debate 
on its general principles shall be in order immediately after such referral if recom- 
mended by the Steering Committee, and thereafter the records of such debate shall 
be transmitted to the appropriate committee. 


An erroneous referral of a bill or resolution may be corrected under the five- 
minute rule any day after the reading of the Journal. 


SEC, 69, Consolidated and substitute bill. A consolidated or substitute hill 
made by a Committee shall have as authors every Member who has signed any of 
the bills or resolutions consolidated or substituted for, in the order their names 
appear in the latter and according to the date of filing thereof. (H.R. Rule XII, 1) 


SEC. 70. Period to report. The Committee shall submit a report on the bill 
or resolution within sixty days after it has been referred to it, except as herein 
otherwise provided, 


SEC. 71. Bills favorably reported. Committee reports, if favorable, on par- 
liamentary bills or bills not of local application shall be forwarded to the Cabinet 
for its action, and on Cabinet bills and those of local application, to the Steering 
Committee. 


SEC. 72. Bills not favorably reported. If the Committee Report on a bill is 
unfavorable, it shall be laid on the table: Provided, That upon written request of 
one-fifth of the Members made within three days after the submission of the Report, 
or, in its absence, after the lapse of sixty days from the referral of the bill to the 
Committee, the Batasan may refer such bill to the Cabinet or to the Steering Com- 
mittee, as the case may be, for action. 


SEC. 73. Cabinet recommendation. If the Cabinet recommends that the bill 
be calendared for second reading, the same shall be transferred to the Steering Com- 
mittee. However, if the action of the Cabinet is adverse, upon request of the report- 
ing Committee, a Conference Committee shall be created to resolve the differences 
between the Cabinet and said Committee. If, thereafter, the Cabinet reconsiders its 
adverse action, the bill shall be forwarded to the Steering Committee. 


SEC. 74. Steering Committee action. The Steering Committee shall calendar 
for second reading all bills referred to it by the Cabinet, and by the reporting 
Committee insofar as bills of local application are concerned. 


SEC. 75. Urgent bills. The Batasan may, on motion made by the Steering 
Committee, consider a bill an urgent bill and consideration thereof shall be scheduled 
in accordance with a timetable. 


If said motion is approved, the Steering Committee shall forthwith prepare 2 
detailed timetable fixing the date on or before which the bill must be reported by 
the Committee concerned, the number of days/hours to be allotted to the considera- 
tion of the bill on second reading, and the date/hour at which proceedings must be 
concluded and final vote on the bill taken. 


SEC. 76. Second Reading and Debate. On the day set for the consideration 
of a bill for second reading, the same shall be read in full with the amendments 
proposed by the Committee, if any, unless copies thereof had been distributed and 
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such reading is dispensed with, Thereafter, the bill shall be subject to debate and 
pertinent motions. (FHLR, Rule XII, 6) 


SEC. 77. Motion to close debate. In the discussion of any measure, a motion 
to close the debate shall be in order after three speeches for and two against, or 
after only one speech for has been delivered and none entered against it. 


During the last fifteen days before adjournment, a motion to close the debate 
shall be in order after two speeches for and one against, or after only one speech 
for has been delivered and none entered against it. 


SEC. 78. Cloture of Member. Where several Members have registered or sig- 
nified their intention to speak on the matter under consideration and when said 
matter has been sufficiently and thoroughly discussed by the Member speaking, the 
Speaker may, motu proprio, or upon motion by a Member, order that a Member 
having the floor shall desist from speaking further so that the other Members may 
not be deprived of their opportunity to speak. 


SEC. 79. Amendments. After the close of debate, the Batasan shall proceed 
to the consideration of Committee amendments. Thereafter, any Member may present 
amendments subject to the five-minute rule. A member who desires to speak against 
an amendment shall also have five-minutes. 

The five-minute rule shall apply, likewise, in the consideration of an amendment 
to an amendment or of an amendment by substitution. 


SEC. 80. Approval of bill on Second Reading. After the amendments have been 
acted upon, the bill shall be voted on second reading. 


SEC. 81. Third Reading. A bill approved on second reading shall be included 
in the calendar of bills for third reading. 


No bill shall become a law unless it has passed three readings on separate days, 
and printed copies thereof in its final form have been distributed to the Members 
three days before its passage, except when the President (Prime Minister) certifies 
to the necessity of its immediate enactment to meet a public calamity or emergency. 
Upon the last reading of a bill, no amendment thereto shall be allowed, and the vote 
thereon shall be taken immediately thereafter, and the Yeas and Nays entered in 
the Journal. 


SEC. 82. The Enrolled Bill. A bill approved on third reading shall be ordered 
printed in enrolled form by the Secretary not later than forty-eight hours after such 
approval. The Speaker shall certify to the passage of the bill within five days after 
receipt of the printed enrolled bill by the Secretary and forthwith transmit the same 
to the President (Prime Minister) for his action. 


SEC. 88. Action by the President (Prime Minister). Every bill passed by the 
Batasan shall, before it becomes a law, be presented to the President (Prime Minister). 
If he approves the same, he shall sign it; otherwise, he shall veto it and return the 
same with his objections to the Batasan. The President (Prime Ministcr) shall act 
on every bill passed by the Batasan within thiry days after the date of receipt thereof; 
otherwise, it shall become a law as if he had signed it. 
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The President (Prime Minister) shall have the power to veto any particular item 
or items in an appropriation, revenue, or tariff bill, but the veto shall not affect 


the item or items to which he does not object. 


SEC. 84. Procedure on Vetoed Bills, If a bill is vetoed by the President (Prime 
Minister) and returned to the Batasan with his objections, the message from the 
President (Prime Minister) with the bill shall be included in the Order of Business 
and referred to the Committee which had reported it favorably for second reading. 


If the Committee shall decide to repass the bill over the veto of the President 
(Prime Minister) it shall refer the bill to the Steering Committee, which may 
calendar it like bills on third reading for reconsideration. If on the vote for recon- 
sideration it is approved by two-thirds of all the Members, it shall become a law. 


If the Committee decides to repass the bill in modified form, it shall report the 
bill for approval with such amendments as the Committee may incorporate therein. 
Thereafter the bill shall be treated as a bill reported for debate on second reading. 


SEC. 85. Procedure for adoption of Resolution. Resolution shall be subject to 
the same procedure regarding introduction, reference to the appropriate committee, 
and consideration as. bills: Provided, That the Steering Committee may, for reason 
of urgency, calendar them for immediate consideration: Provided, further, that the 
resolution may-be voted on for final approval. 


RULE XIV 


PROCEDURE FOR THE ENACTMENT OF 
THE APPROPRIATIONS AND REVENUE BILLS 


SEC. 86. Enactment procedure. Unless otherwise herein provided, the procedure 
for the enactment of Cabinet Bills shall apply to the general appropriations bill and 
the corresponding revenue bills. 


SEC. 87. Priority for enactment of general appropriations bill and revenue bills. 
The consideration and enactment of the general appropriations bill and the corres- 
ponding revenue bills shall be given priority at the beginning of the regular session 
sghewe comply, as much as practicable, with the schedules established in Section 

ereof. 


SEC. 88. Schedule for consideration of the general appropriations bill and 
revenue bills : A. The Committee on Appropriations shall report the general appro- 
priations bill after it has been referred to it. 


__ The Batasan shall Start the discussion of said bill on second reading likewise 
within seven consccutive session days from the day of submission of said report. 


Debate shall be terminated on or before the eighteenth consecutive session day 
from the beginning of the discussion. Final action thereon shall be talzen within 
three consecutive session days after the submission of the printed bill incorporating 
the approved amendments: Provided, That a printed statement of such amendments 
shall be sufficient basis for the approval of the bill. 
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B, The Committee on Finance shall report the correaponding revenue bills to the 
Batasan within ten consecutive session days after they have been referred to it. 
The provisions of the second and third paragraphs of subsection “A” hereof shall 
apply, as much as practicable, to the schedule of the diseussion and final action on 
revenue bills, 


SEC, 89. Scope of debate, Discussion of the bills shall focus on policy, bud- 
getary levels, thrust and strategy including both expenditures and revenue proposals, 
und shall be inconsonance with the concept of performance budgeting. 


SEC. 90. Prohibition against the increase of appropriations, The Batasan shall 
in no case increase the appropriation of any project or program of any Ministry, 
Bureau, agency or office of the Government over the amount submitted by the in- 
combent President (Prime Minister) in his budget proposal. In case of any reduction 
in the proposed budget or program, a corresponding reduction shall be made in the 
total appropriation of the Ministry, office or agency concerned and in the total of 
the general appropriations bill. 


SEC. 91. Prohibition on special provisions. The Batasan shall not add special 
provisions in the appropriations bills earmarking the use of the appropriations for 
special programs or activities, nor shall it increase the amounts specified in special 
provisions, beyond those proposed by the incumbent President (Prime Minister). 


SEC. 92. Supplementary appropriations. After the incumbent President (Prime 
Minister) shall have submitted the general appropriations bill, supplemental appro- 
priation measures shall be considered only if supported by actually available funds 
certified to by the National Treasurer, or to be raised by corresponding revenue 
proposals included therein and in all cases the procedure for enactment provided 
for in Section 86 shall be followed. 


RULE XV 
DECORUM AND DEBATE 


SEC. 93. Manner of Addressing the Chair. When a Member desires to speak, he 
shall rise and respectfully address the Chair, “Mr. Speaker”. (H.R. Rule XVII, 1) 


SEC. 94. Recognition of Member to speak. When two or more Members rise 
at the same time the Speaker shall determine and recognize the Member who is to 
speak first. (H.R. Rule XVII, 2) 


SEC. 95. Time limit for speeches. No Member shall occupy more than thirty 
minutes in debate on any question or speak more than once on any question without 
leave of the Batasan, except as hereinafter provided. (H.R. Rule XVII, 3) 


SEC. 96. Sponsor to open and close Debate. The Member reporting a measure 
under consideration from a committee may open and close the debate thereon. If the 
debate should extend beyond one day, he shall be entitled to an additional thirty 
minutes to close. (H.R. Rule XVII, 5) ' 


SEC. 97. Decorum during Debate. In all cases, the Member who has obtained 
the floor shall confine himself to the question under debate, avoiding personalities. 
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lle shall refrain from uttering words or performing acta which are inconaiatent with 
decorum. (1LR. Rule XVII, 5) 


If it is requested that a Member be called to order for worda spoken in debate, 
the Member making such request shall indicate the worda excepted to, and they shall 
be taken down in writing by the Secretary and read aloud. The Member who uttered 
eweh words shall not be held to answer, nor be subject to censure by the Batasan jf 
further debate or othes business has intervenued. (H.R. Rule XVII, 7) 


SHC. 98. Conduct during sessions. During the session the Members shall 
observe proper decorum. No Member shall remain by the Secretary’s desk during 
the roll call or the counting of votes, and no one shall pass between a Member who 
has the floor and the Chair. (H.R. Rule XVII, 8) 


While the Speaker is addressing the aBtasan or putting a question, no Member 
shall walk out of, or cross, the Session Hall. (H.R. Rule XVII, 9) 


SEC. 99. Smoking in Session Hall prohibited. Smoking shall not be permitted 
within the Session Hall. 


RULE XVI 
VOTING 


SEC. 100. Manner of voting. The Speaker shall rise to put a question and 
shall do it in this manner: “As many as are in favor (as the question may be), 
say Aye,” and after the affirmative vote is expressed, “As many as are opposed, 
say Nay.” If he doubts or a division is called for, the Batasan shall divide. Those 
in favor shall first rise and then those against. If he still doubts, or a count by 
tellers is demanded, he shall name one from each side of the question to tell the 
Members in the affirmative and the negative, which being reported, he shall rise 
and state the decision. 


SEC. 101. Nominal voting. A vote by yeas and nays shall be taken, even 
after a vote by division or by tellers has been had, if desired by one-fifth of the 
Members present. 


SEC. 102. Second call on nominal voting. After the Members have voted by 
yeas and nays, the Secretary shall call in alphabetical order the names of those 
who did not vote so that they may vote. After the second call no Member shall 
be allowed to vote, 


SEC, 103. Explanation of vote. A Member may explain his vote in not more 
than three minutes, 


SEC, 104, No interruption during voting; exception, Only a motion raising 
the question of quorum shall be entertained during the voting. 


SEC, 105, Effects of a tie. In case of a tie, the Speaker having voted, the 
motion is lost. 


In case of a tie, the Speaker not having voted, the motion is lost, unless he 
opts to vote affirmatively. 
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RULE XVII 
RECONSIDERATION 


SEG, 106. Who may move; precedence; exception, When a motion, report or 
bill is adopted or lost, it shall be in order for a Member who voted with the 
majority to move for the reconsideration thereof on the same or succeeding session 
day. Such motion shall take precedence over all other questiona, except a motion te 
adjourn, to raise a question of privilege and a call to order, 


SEC. 107. Timeliness; withdrawal; period; and adoption of motion, Seid mo- 
tion, if timely made, shall not be withdrawn without the consent of fhe Batasan, 
and may be considered upon the call of a Member. Such motion, if made daring 
the last fifteen days of a Session, shall be disposed of immediately. The adoption 
of the motion to reconsider shall open a new debate on the motion, report, or bill 
approved or lost. 


SEC. 108. Limitations. No bill, petition, memorial, or resolution recommitted 
to a committee, or ordered to be printed, shall be brought back to the Batasan on a 
motion to reconsider. 


RULE XVIII 


MOTIONS AND THEIR PRECEDENCE 


SEC. 109. Recording of motions. Every motion shal be entered in the Journal 
with the name of the Member making it, unless it is withdrawn on the same day. 
(H.R. Rule XIII, 1) 


SEC. 110. Reading and withdrawal of motions. When a motion is made, the 
Speaker shall state it or, if in writing, shall cause it to be read by the Secretary 
before being debated. A motion may be withdrawn any time before its approval 
or amendment. (H.R. Rule XIII, 2) 


SEC. 111. Precedence of motions. When question is under debate, no motion 
shall be entertained except to adjourn, raise a question of privilege, declare a recess, 
lay on the table, postpone to a certain day (which motions shall be decided without 
debate), refer, amend, or postpone indefinitely (which motions shall be decided subject 
to the five-minute rule). Said motions shall have precedence in the foregoing order. 


No motion to postpone to a certain day, refer, or postpone indefinitely, having 
failed of passage, shall again be allowed on the same day. (H.R. Rule XIII, 3) 


SEC. 112. Amendments. When a motion or proposition is under consideration, 
a motion to amend and a motion to amend that amendment shall be in order. It 
shall also be in order to offer further amendment by substitution, but it shall not 
be voted upon until the original motion or proposition is perfected. Any of said 
amendments may be withdrawn before a decision is had thereon. (H.R. Rule XIII, 4) 


SEC. 113. Rider prohibited. No motion or proposition on a subject different 


from that under consideration shall be allowed under color of amendment. H.R. 
Rule XIII, 5) 
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SEC. 114. Motion to cover one subject matter. No motion shall cover more 
than one subject matter, H.R. Rule XIII, 7) 


SEC. 115. Motion to strike out and insert. A motion to strike out and insert 
is indivisible. A motion to strike out being lost shall not preclude an amendment 
or a motion to strike out and insert. (H.R. Rule XIII, 8) 


SEC. 116. Amendment of Title. Amendments to the title of a bill or resolu- 
tion shall not be in order until after the text thereof has been perfected. Amend- 
ments to the title shall be decided without debate. (H.R. Rule XIII, 9) 


SEC. 117. Vote on paper objected to. When a motion to read a paper, other 
than that which the Batasan is called to vote upon, is objected to, it shall be decided 
without debate. (H.R. Rule XIII, 10) 


SEC. 118. Call to order; precedence. A motion to read any part of the Rules 
is equivalent to a call to order and takes precedence over any motion other than 
to adjourn. (H.R. Rule XIII, 11) 


RULE XIX 
QUESTIONS OF PRIVILEGE 
SEC. 119. Definition. Questions of privilege are: 


(a) Those affecting the rights of the Batasan; its safety, dignity, and the 
integrity of its proceedings; and 


(b) Those affecting the rights, reputation and conduct of the Members, indi- 
vidually, in their capacity as such Member. 


SEC. 120. Precedence. Subject to the ten-minute rule, questions of privilege 
shall have precedence over all other questions, except a motion to adjourn (H.R. 
Rule XIV, 1) 

RULE XX 
PRIVILEGED QUESTIONS 


SEC. 121. Definition and precedence. Privileged questions are those motions or 
subject matters which, under the Rules, take precedence over other motions and 
subject matters. 


Privileged questions shall have precedence as determined in each case by the 
Rules. (H.R. Rule XV) 
RULE XXI 
SUSPENSION OF THE RULES 


SEC. 122. Who can move. Only the Steering Committee can move for the 
suspension of the Rules. 


SEC. 123. Vote required. No rule shall be suspended except by a vote of two- 
thirds of the Members, a quorwm being present. 
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SEC. 124, Interruption of motion, When a motion to suspend the Rules is 
pending, one motion to adjourn may be entertained, If it ia lost no aimilar motion 
shall be entertained until the vote is taken on the motion to suspend, 


SEC. 125, Debate, effect of suspension, A motion to suspend the Rules for 
the passage of a measure may be debated for one hour, which shall he divided equally 
between those in favor and those against. 


If the Batasan vetes to suspend the Rules, it shall forthwith proceed to con- 
sider the measure. A two-thirds vote of the Members present shall be necessary 
for the passage of said measure, a quorum being present. (H. Rule XVI) 


RULE XXII 


DISCIPLINE 


SEC. 126. Discipline of Members. The Batasang Pambansa may punish its 
Members for disorderly behavior, and with the concurrence of two-thirds of all its 
Members, suspend or expel a Member, but if the penalty is suspension, this shall 
not exceed sixty days. (Art. VIII, Sec. 7(3) Const.) 


RULE XXIII 
UNFINISHED BUSINESS OF COMMITTEES 


SEC. 127. Resumption of Unfinished Business. Unfinished business of commit- 
tees at the end of a Session shall be resumed at the commencement of the next 
Session as if no adjournment has taken place. (H.R. Rule XXIV) 


RULE XXIV 
PAPERS 


SEC. 128. Delivery of papers to archives. All papers relating to the completed 
business of committees shall be delivered to, kept, and preserved in, the archives. 
(H.R. Rule XXII, 1) 


SEC. 129. Duty of Secretaries of Committees. Secretaries of Committees shell, 
within seven days after final adjournment of the Batasan, deliver to the archives, 
all bills, resolutions, petitions, and other papers referred to their respective commit- 
tees, together with all the evidence taken by such committees, and the proceedings 
and reports on any investigation conducted by them. 


If the secretary of a committee fails or neglects to comply with this Rule, the 
Secretary of the Batasan shall, within seven days thereafter, take into custody all 
such papers. Disciplinary action may be taken against the erring employee. (H.R. 
Rule XII, 3) 


SEC. 130. Records and books open to public. The records and books of accounts 
of the Batasan shall be open to the public in accordance with law, and such books 
shall be made available, for audit purposes, to the Commission on Audit. 

No memorial, record, document, or other papers belonging to the Batasan 
shall be withdrawn from the files without its leave. (H. R. Rule XXII, 4) 
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RULE XXV 


SESSION HALL 


SEC. 181, Use of Session Hall. The Session Hall shall be used only for sessions, 
caucuses, and meetings of Members, except when the Batasan directs otherwise, 


(H. R. Rule IX, 1) 


SEC. 132. Space reserved for Members. The space set aside in the Session Hall 
for Members and the officers and employees, needed therein while the Batasan is in 
session, shall be reserved exclusively for them. (H. R. Rule IX, 2) 


The Sergeant-at-Arms shall not permit any person to enter or stay within the 
space in the Session Hall set aside for Members, and officers and employees 


needed during the session. 


Five minutes before the start of the resumption of a session, the Sergeant-at- 
Arms shall see to it that said space is cleared of all persons except those privileged 
to remain, and it shall be so kept until adjournment or recess. 


This section shall not be suspended, except with respect to a consultant or a 
technical assistant needed by the reporting committee or by the movant of a motion 
under consideration. 

RULE XXVI 
SEATS AND ROOMS 


SEC. 133. Assignment of seats and rooms by lot. Except those assigned to the 
Prime Minister and such other Members as the Speaker may determine, seats in 
the Session Hall and rooms in the Batasan Building shall be assigned by lot among 
the Members. (H.R. Rule XII) 

RULE XXVII 


RULINGS AS PRECEDENTS 


SEC. 134. Rulings as Precedents. Rulings on questions raised by Members shall 
form part of the parliamentary practices of the Batasan. 


RULE XXVIII 


AMENDMENTS 


SEC. 135. Amendments. Any portion of these Rules may be amended py two- 
thirds vote of the Members. 


RULE XXIX 
DATE OF EFFECTIVITY 
SEC, 136. Effectivity. These Rules shall take effect on ————_____ 
Adopted, 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE 
REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 
(1973) 


Preamble 


We, the sovereign Filipino people, imploring the aid of Divine Providence, 
in order to establish a Government that shall embody our ideals, promote the 
general welfare, conserve and develop the patrimony of our Nation, and secure 
to ourselves and our posterity the blessings of democracy under a regime of justice, 
peace, liberty, and equality, do ordain and promulgate this Constitution. 


Article I. The National Territory 


Section 1. The national territory comprises the Philippine archipelago, with 
all the islands and water embraced therein, and all the other territories belonging 
to the Philippines by historic right or legal title, including the territorial sea, the 
air space, the subsoil, the sea-bed, the insular shelves, and the other submarine 
areas over which the Philippines has sovereignty or jurisdiction. The waters around 
between, and connecting the islands of the archipelago, irrespective of their breadth 
and dimensions, form part of the internal waters of the Philippines. 


Article II. Declaration of Principles and State Policies 


Section 1. The Philippines is a republican state. Sovereignty resides in the 
people and all government authority emanates from them. 


Sec. 2. The defense of the State is a prime duty of the Government and the 
people, and in the fulfillment of this duty all citizens may be required by law to 
render personal military or civil service. 


Sec. 3. The Philippines renounces war as an instrument of national policy, 
adopts the generally accepted principles of international law as part of the law 
of the land, and adheres to the policy of peace, equality, justice, freedom, coopera- 
tion, and amity with all nations. 


Sec. 4. The State shall strengthen the family as a basic social institution. 
The natural right and duty of parerits in the rearing of the youth for civic effi- 
tlency and the develonment of moral character shall receive thé aid and support 
of the Government. 


Sec. 5. The State recognizes the vital role of the youth in nation-building and 
shall promote their physical, intellectual, and social well-being. 


Sec. 6. The State shall promote social justice to ensure the dignity, welfare 
and security of all the people. Towards this end, the State shall regulate the 
acquisition, ownership, use, enjoyment, and disposition of private property, and 
‘equitably diffuse property ownership and profits. 
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Sec, 7. The State shall establish, maintain, and ensure adequate social services 
in the field of education, health, housing, employment, welfare, and social security 
to guarantee the enjoyment by the people of a decent standard of living. 


Sec, & Civilian authority is at all times supreme over the military. 


Sec. 2, The State shall afford protection to labor, promote full employment 
and equality in employment, ensure equal work opportunities regardless of sex, 
face or creed, and regulate the relations between workers and employers. The State 
shall assure the rights of workers to self-organization, collective bargaining, security 
of tenure, and just and humane conditions of work. The State may provide for 
compulsory arbitration 


See. 10. The State shall guarantee and promote the autonomy of local govern- 
ment units, especially the barrio, to ensure their fullest development as self-reliant 
communities. 

Article III. Citizenship 

Section 1. The following are citizens of the Philippines: 

(i) Those who are citizens of the Philippines at the time of the adoption of 
this Constitution. 

(2) Those whose fathers or mothers are citizens of the Philippines. 


(3) Those who elect Philippine citizenship pursuant to the provisions of the 
Constitution of nineteen hundred and thirty-five. 


(4) Those who are naturalized in accordance with law. 


See. 2. A female citizen of the Philippines who marries an alien shall retain 
her Philippine citizenship, unless by her act or omission she is deemed, under the 
law, to have renounced her citizenship. 


Sec. 3. Philippine citizenship may be lost or reacquired in the manner provided 
by law. 


See. 4. A natural-born citizen is one who is a citizen of the Philippines from 
birth without having to perform any act to acquire or perfect his Philippine 
citizenship. 

Article IV. Bill of Rights 


Section 1. No person shall be deprived of life, liberty, or property without 
due process of law, nor shall any person be denied the equal protection of the laws. 


Sec. 2. Private property shall not be taken for public use without just 
compensation. 


Sec, 3. The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, papers 
and effects against unreasonable searches and seizures of whatever nature and for 
any purpose shalt not be violated, and no search warrant or warrant of arrest 
shall be issued except upon probable cause to be determined by the judge, or such 
other responsible officer as may be authorized by law, after examination under ° 
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oath or affirmation of the complainant and the witnesses he may produce, and par 
ticularly describing the place to be searched, and the persone or things to be semped. 


Sec, 4. (1) The privacy of communication and correspondence shall be invislable 
except upon lawful order of the court, or when public safety and order require 
otherwise, 


(2) Any evidence obtained in violation of this or the preceding section shall 
be inadmissible for any purpose in any proceeding. 


Sec. 5. The liberty of abode and of travel shall not be impaired except apon 
lawful order of the court, or when necessary in the interest of national security, public 
safety, or public health. 


Sec. 6. The right of the people to information on matters of public concern 
shall be recognized, Access to official records, and to documents and papers per- 
taining to official acts, transactions, or decisions, shall be afforded the citizen subject 
to such limitations as may be provided by law. 


Sec. 7. The right to form associations or societies for purposes not contrary 
to law shall not be abridged. 


Sec. 8. No law shall be made respecting an establishment of religion, or prohi- 
biting the free exercise thereof. The free exercise and enjoyment of religious profes- 
sion and worship, without discrimination or preference, shall forever be allowed. No 
religious test shall be required for the exercise of civil or political rights. 


Sec. 9. No law shall be passed abridging the freedom of speech, or of the 
press, or the right of the people peaceably to assemble and petition the Government 
for redress of grievances, 


Sec. 10. No law granting a title of royalty or nobility shall be enacted. 

Sec. 11. No law impairing the obligation of contracts shall be passed. 

Sec. 12. No ex post facto law or bill of attainder shall be enacted. 

Sec. 18. No person shall be imprisoned for debt or nonpayment of a poll tax. 


Sec, 14, No involuntary servitude in any form shall exist as a punishment for 
a crime whereof the party shall have been duly convicted. 


Sec, 15. The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not be suspended 
except in cases of invasion, insurrection, rebellion, or imminent danger thereof, 
when the public safety requires it. 


Sec. 16. All persons shall have the right to a speedy disposition of their cases 
before all judicial, quasi-judicial, or administrative bodies. 


Sec, 17. No person shall be held to answer for a criminal offense without due 
process of law. 


Sec. 18. All persons, except those charged with capital offenses when evidence 
of guilt is strong, shall, before conviction, be bailable by sufficient sureties, Exces- 
Sive bail shall not be required. 
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Sec. 19. In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall be presumed innocent 
until the contrary is proved, and shall enjoy the right to be heard by himself and 
counsel, to be informed of the nature and cause of the accusation against him, to 
have a speedy, impartial, and public trial, to meet the witnesses face to face, and 
to have compulsory process to secure the attendance of witnesses and the production 
of evidence in his behalf, However, after arraignment, trial may proceed notwith- 
standing the absence of the accused provided that he has been duly notified and hia 
failure to appear is unjustified. 


Sec, 20, No person shall be compelled to be a witness against himself. Any 
person under investigation for the commission of an offense shall have the right 
to remain silent and to counsel, and to be informed of such right. No force, violence, 
threat, intimidation, or any other means which vitiates the free will shall be used 
against him. Any confession obtained in violation of this section shall be inadmissible 
in evidence. 


Sec. 21. Excessive fines shall not be imposed, nor cruel or unusual punishment 
inflicted. 


Sec. 22. No person shall be twice put in jeopardy of punishment for the same 
offense. If an act is punished by a law and an ordinance, conviction or acquittal 
under either shall constitute a bar to another prosecution for the same act. 


Sec. 23. Free access to the courts shall not be denied to any person by reason 
of poverty. 


Article V. Duties and Obligations of Citizens 


Section 1. It shall be the duty of the citizen to be loyal to the Republic and 
to honor the Philippine flag, to defend the State and contribute to its development 
and welfare, to uphold the Constitution and obey the laws, and to cooperate with 
the duly constituted authorities in the attainment and preservation of a just and 
orderly society. 


Sec. 2. The rights of the individual impose upon him the correlative duty to 
exercise them responsibly and with due regard for the rights of others. 


Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of every citizen to engage in gainful work to 
assure himself and his family a life worthy of human dignity. 


Sec. 4. It shall be the obligation of every citizen qualified to vote to register 
and cast his vote. 


Article VI. Suffrage 


Section 1. Suffrage shall be exercised by citizens of the Philippines not other- 
wise disqualified by law, who are eighteen years of age or over, and who shall have 
resided in the Philippines for at least one year and in the place wherein they propose 
to vote for at least six months preceding the election. No literacy, property, or 
other substantive requirement shall be imposed on the exercise of suffrage. The 
National Assembly shall provide a system for the purpose of securing the secrecy 
and sanctity of the vote. 
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Article VII, The President 
Section 1. The President of the Philippines shall be the aymbolic head of state. 


Sec, 2. The President shall be elected from among the Members of the National 
Assembly by a majority vote of all its Members for a term of six yeara from the date 
he takes his oath of office, which shall not be later than three days after hia pro- 
elamation by the National Assembly nor in any ease earlier than the expiration 
of the term of his predecessor. Upon taking his oath of office, the President shall 
eaase to be a Member of the National Assembly and of any political party. He shall 
he ineligible to hold any other elective office during his term. 


Sec, 8. No person may be elected President unless he is at least fifty years 
of age on the day of his election as President, and a resident of the Philippines 
for at least ten years immediately preceding such election. However, if no member 
of the National Assembly is qualified or none of those qualified is a candidate for 
President, any Member thereof may be elected President. 


Sec. 4. (1) The President shall have an official residence and shall receive a 
compensation to be fixed by law, which shall not be increased or decreased during 
his term of office. He shall not receive during his tenure any other emolument from the 
Government or any other source. Until the National Assembly shall provide other- 
wise, the President shall receive an annual salary of One Hundred Thousand Pesos. 


(2) The President shall not, during his tenure, hold an appointive office, practice 
any profession, participate directly or indirectly in the management of any business, 
er be financially interested directly or indirectly in any contract with, or in any 
franchise or special privilege granted by, the Government or any subdivision, agency, 
or instrumentality thereof, including any government-owned or controlled corporation. 


Sec. 5. In case of permanent disability, death, removal from office, or resignation 
of the President, the Speaker of the National Assembly shall act as President until 
a successor has been elected for the unexpired portion of the term of the President. 


Sec. 6. The President shall have the following duties and functions: 


(1) Address the National Assembly at the opening of its regular sessions, 


(2) Proclaim the election of the Prime Minister. 


(3) Dissolve the National Assembly and call for a general election as provided 
herein, 


(4)Accept the resignation of the Cabinet as provided herein. 


(5) Attest to the appointment or cessation from office of Members of the Cabinet, 
and of other officers as may be provided by law. 


(6) Appoint all officers and employees in his office in accordance with the Civil 
Service Law. 


(7) Perform such other duties and functions of state as may be provided by law. 


Sec. 7. The President shall be immune from suit during his tenure. 
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Article Vill. The National Assembly 
Section 1, The legislative power shall be vested in a National Acneotly 


Sec, 2. The National Assembly shall be composed of as many Memhert a eer 
be provided by law to be apportioned among the provinces, representative fietrice 
and cities in accordance with the number of their reapective inhabitents act a 
basis of a uniform and progressive ratio. Each district shall compriee, a [or @ 
practicable, continguous, compact, and adjacent territory. Representative fetric® © 
provinces already created or existing at the time of the ratification of thie Comet 
shall have at least one Member each. 


See. 8. (1) The Members of the National Assembly shall be elected by 
qualified electors in their respective districts for a term of six years whe) oe 
begin, unless otherwise provided by law, at noon on the thirtieth day of June cet 


following their election, 


(2) In case the National Assembly is dissolved, the newly elected Members Sa! 
serve the unexpired portion of the term from the time the Prime Minister convenes 
the Assembly, which shall not be later than thirty days immediately following Se 


elections. 


Sec, 4. No person shall be a Member of the National Assembly unless he © « 
natural-born citizen of the Philippines and, on the day of the election, is at least 
twenty-five years of age, able to read and write, a registered voter im the distriet 
in which he shall be elected, and a resident thereof for a period of not less than one 
year immediately preceding the day of the election. 


Sec. 5. (1) Unless: otherwise provided by law, the regular election of Members 
of the National Assembly shall be held on the second Monday of May and every six 


years thereafter. 


(2) In case a vacancy arises in the National Assembly one year er more before a 
regular election, the Commission on Elections shall call a special election to be held 
within sixty days after the vacancy occurs. 


Sec. 6. The National Assembly shall convene once every year en the fourth 
Monday of July for its regular session, unless a different date is fixed by law, and 
shall continue to be in session until thirty days before the opening of its next regular 
session, exclusive of Saturdays, Sundays, and legal holidays. It may recess for periods 
not exceeding thirty days each, and not more than ninety days during the year. 
However, it may be called to session at any time by the Prime Minister to consider 
such subjects or legislations as he may designate, 


Sec, 7, (1) The National Assembly shall, by a majority vote of all its Members, 
elect its Speaker from the members thereof, It shall choose such other officers as it 
may deem necessary, 


The election of the President and the Prime Minister shall precede all other 
business following the election of the Speaker, 


(2) A majority of the National Assembly shall constitute a quorum to do business, 
but a smaller number may adjourn from day to day and may compel the attendance 
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of abeovt Members in euch manner, and ander auch penalties, as the National 
Awembly may provide. 


ik) The National Assembly may determine the rules of ite Proceedings, puniah 
ite Members for disorderly behavior, and with the concurrence of tw» thirda of all 
its Members, suspend’ or expel a Member, but if the penalty i¢ suspension, thie shall 
not exceed sixty days. 


(4) The National Assembly shall keep a Journal of ita proceedings, and from 
time to time publish the same, excepting such parts as may, in its judgment, affect 
national security; and the yeas and nays on any question shall, at the request of 
ene-fifth of the members present, be entered in the Journal. 


See. 8. (1) Unless otherwise provided by law, each Member of the National Ax 
sembly shall receive an annual salary of sixty thousand pesos. The Speaker of the 
National Assembly shall receive an annual salary of seventy-five thousand pesos. 
No increase in salary shall take effect until after the expiration of the term of the 
Members of the National Assembly approving such increase. 


(2) The records and books of accounts of the National Assembly shall be open 
to the public in accordance with law, and such books shall be audited by the Com- 
mission on Audit which shall publish annually the itemized expenditures for each 


Member. 


Sec. 9. A Member of the National Assembly shall, in all offenses punishable by 
not more than six years imprisonment, be privileged from arrest during his attend- 
ance at its sessions, and in going to and returning from the same; but the National 
Assembly shall surrender the Member involved to the custody of the law within twenty- 
four hours after its adjournment for a recess or for its next session, otherwise such 
privilege shall cease upon its failure to do so. A Meinber shall not be questioned 
nor held liable in any other place for any speech or debate in the Assembly or in 
any committee thereof. 


Sec. 10. A Member of the National Assembly shall not hold any other office or 
employment in the Government, or any subdivision, agency, or instrumentality there- 
of, including government-owned or controlled corporations, during his tenure except 
that of Prime Minister or Member of the Cabinet. Neither shall he be appointed 
to any civil office which may have been created or the emoluments thereof increased 
while he was a Member of the National Assembly. 


Sec, 11, No Member of the National Assembly shall appear as counsel before 
any court inferior to a court with appellate jurisdiction, before any court in any civil 
case wherein the Government, or any subdivision, agency, or instrumentality thereof 
is the adverse party, or before any administrative body. Neither shall he, directly 
or indirectly, be interested financially in any contract with, or in any franchise or 
special privilege granted by, the Government or any subdivision, agency, or instru- 
mentality thereof, including any government-owned or controlled corporation, during 


his term of office. He shall not intervene in any matter before any office of the 
Government for his pecuniary benefit. 


Sec, 12, (1) There shall be a question hour at least once a month or as often 
as the Rules of the National Assembly may provide, which shall be included in its 
agenda, during which the Prime Minister or any Minister may be required to appear 
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and answer questions and interpellations by Members of the National Assembly. 
Written questions shall be submitted to the Speaker at least three days before a 
scheduled question hour. Interpellations shall not be limited to the written ques- 
tions, but may cover matters related thereto. The agenda shall specify the subjects 
of the question hour. When the security of the State so requires and the Prime 
Minister so states in writing, the question hour shall be conducted in executive session, 


(2) The National Assembly or any of its committees may conduct inquiries in 
aid of legislation in accordance with its duly published rules of procedure. The 
tights of persons appearing in such inquiries shall be respected. 


Sec. 13. (1) The National Asembly may withdraw its confidence from the Prime 
Minister only by electing a successor by a majority vote of all its Members. No 
motion for the election of such successor shall be debated and voted upon until after 
tha lapse of three days from the submittal of such motion. 


(2) The Prime Minister may advise the President in writing to dissolve the 
National Assembly whenever the need arises for a popular vote of confidence on 
fundamental issues, but not on a matter involving his own personal integrity. 
Whereupon, the President shall dissolve the National Assembly not earlier than five 
days nor later than ten days from his receipt of the advice, and call for an election 
on a date set by the Prime Minister which shall not be earlier than forty-five days 
nor later than sixty days from the date of such dissolution. However, no dissolution 
of the National Assembly shall take place within nine months immediately preceding 
a regular election or within nine months immediately following any general election. 


(3) In case of dissolution of the National Assembly or the termination of its 
regular term, the incumbent Prime Minister and the Cabinet shall continue to con- 
duct the affairs of government until the new National Assembly is convoked and 
a Prime Minister is elected and has qualified. 


Sec. 14 (1) Except as otherwise provided in this Constitution, no treaty shall 
be valid and effective unless concurred in by a majority of all the Members of the 
National Assembly. 


(2) The National Assembly, by a vote of two-thirds of all its Members, shall 
have the sole power to declare the existence of a state of war. 


Sec. 16. In times of war or other national emergency, the National Assembly 
may by law authorize the Prime Minister, for a limited period and subject to such 
restrictions as it may prescribe, to exercise powers necessary and proper to carry 
out a declared national policy. Unless sooner withdrawn by a resolution of the 
National Assembly, such powers shail cease upon its next adjournment. 


Sec. 16, (1) The Prime Minister shall submit to the National Assembly within 
thirty days from the opening of each regular session, as the basis of the general 
appropriations bill, a budget of receipts based on existing and proposed revenue 
measures, and of expenditures. The form, content, and manner of preparation of 
the budget shall be prescribed by law. 


(2) No provision or enactment shall be embraced in the general appropriations 
bill unless it relates specifically to some particular appropriation therein. Any such 
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provision or enactment shall be limited in its operation to the appropriation to which 
it relates. 


(3) The procedure in approving appropriations for the National Assembly shall 


strictly follow the procedure for approving appropriations for other departments and 
agencies, 


(4) A special appropriations bill shall specify the purpose for which it is 
intended, and shall be supported by funds actually available as certified to by the 


National Treasury, or to be raised by a corresponding revenue proposal included 
therein. 


(5) No law shall be passed authorizing any transfer of appropriations; however, 
the Prime Minister, the Speaker, the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, and the 
heads of Constitutional Commissions may by law be authorized to augment any item 


in the general appropriations law for their respective offices from savings in other 
items of their respective appropriations. 


(6) If, by the end of any fiscal year, the National Assembly shall have failed 
to pass the general appropriations bill for the ensuing fiscal year, the general ap- 
propriations law for the preceding fiscal year shall be deemed re-enacted and shall 


remain in force and effect until the general appropriations bill is passed by the 
National Assembly. 


Sec. 17. (1) The rule of taxation shall be uniform and equitable. The National 
Assembly shall evolve a progressive system of taxation. 


(2) The National Assembly may by law authorize the Prime Minister to fix 
within specified limits, and subject to such limitations and restrictions as it may 


impose, tariff rates, import and export quotas, tonnage and wharfage dues, and other 
duties or imposts. 


(8) Charitable institutions, churches, parsonages or convents appurtenant thereto, 
mosques, and nonprofit cemeteries, and all lands, buildings, and improvements act- 


ually, directly, and exclusively used for religious or charitable purposes shall be 
exempt from taxation. 


(4) No law granting any tax exemption shall be passed without the concurrence 
of a majority of all the Members of the National Assembly. 


Sec. 18. (1) No money shall be paid out of the Treasury except in pursuance 
of an appropriation made by law. 


(2) No public money or property shall ever be appropriated, applied, paid, or 
used, directly or indirectly, for the use, benefit, or support of any sect, church, deno- 
mination, sectarian institution, or system of religion, or for the use, benefit, or sup- 
port of any priest, preacher, minister, or other religious teacher or dignitary a8 
such, except when such priest, preacher, minister, or dignitary is assigned to the 
armed forces, or to any penal institution, or government orphanage or leprosarium. 


Sec. 19. (1) Every bill shall embrace only one subject which shall be expressed 
in the title thereof. 


(2) No bill shall become a law unless it has passed three readings on separate 
days, and printed copies thereof in its final form have been distributed to the Mem- 
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bers three days before its passage, except when the Prime Minister certifies to the 
necessity of its immediate enactment to meet a public calamity or emergency. Upon 
the last reading of a bill, no amendment thereto shall be allowed, and the vote thereon 
shall be taken immediately thereafter, and the yeas and nays entered in the Journal. 


(8) No bill except those of local application shall be calendared without the prior 
recommendation of the Cabinet. 


Sec. 20. (1) Every bill passed by the National Assembly shall, before it) becomes 
a law, be presented to the Prime Minister. If he approves the same, he shall sign 
it; otherwise, he shall veto it and return the same with his objections to the National 
Assembly. The bill may be reconsidered by the National Assembly and, if approved 
by two-thirds of all its Members, shall become a law. The Prime Minister shall act 
on every bill passed by the National Assembly within thirty days after the date of 
receipt thereof; otherwise, it shall become a law as if he had signed it. ,, 


(2) The Prime Minister shall have the power to veto any particular item or 
items in an appropriation, revenue, or tariff bill, but the veto shall not affect the 
item or items to which he does not object. 


Article IX. The Prime Minister and the Cabinet 


Section 1. The Executive power shall be exercised by the Prime Minister with 
the assistance of the Cabinet. The Cabinet, headed by the Prime Minister, shall 
consist of the heads of ministries as provided by law. The Prime Minister shal] be 
the head of the Government. 


Sec. 2. The Prime Minister and the Cabinet shall be responsible to the National 
Assembly for the program of government and shall determine the guidelines of 
national policy. 


Sec. 3. The Prime Minister shall be elected by a majority of all the Members 
of the National Assembly from among themselves. 


Sec. 4. The Prime Minister shall appoint the Members of the Cabinet who shall 
be the heads of ministries, at least a majority of whom shall come from the National 
Assembly. Members of the Cabinet may be removed at the discretion of the Prime 
Minister. 


Sec. 5 (1) The Prime Minister shall appoint the Deputy Prime Minister from 
among the Members of the National Assembly. The Deputy Prime Minister shall 
head a ministry and shall perform such other functions as may be assigned to him by 
the Prime Minister. 


(2) The Prime Minister shall also appoint the Deputy Ministers who shall per- 
form such functions as may be assigned to them by law or by the respective heads 
of ministries. 


Sec. 6. The Prime Minister and the Members of the Cabinet, on assuming 
office, shall take the following oath or affirmation: 


“T do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully and conscien- 
tiously fulfill my duties as (name of position) of the Philippines, preserve 
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and defend its Constitution, execute its laws, do justice to every man and 
consecrate myself to the service of the Nation. So help me God.” 


(In case of affirmation, the last sentence will be omitted.) 


Sec. 7. The salaries and emoluments of the Prime Minister and the Members 
of the Cabinet shall be fixed by law which shall not be increased or decreased during 
their tenure of office. Until otherwise provided by law, the Prime Minister shall 
receive the same salary as that of the President. 


Sec. 8. The Prime Minister and the Members of the Cabinet shall be subject to 
the provisions of Sections ten and eleven of Article Eight hereof and may not appear 
as counsel before any court or administrative body, or participate in the management 
of any business, or practice any profession. 


Sec. 9. The Prime Minister or any Member of the Cabinet may resign for any 
cause without vacating his seat in the National Assembly. 


Sec. 10. The Prime Minister shall, at the beginning of each regular session of 
the National Assembly and from time to time thereafter, present the program of 
government and recommend for the consideration of the National Assembly such 
measures as he may deem necessary and proper. 


Sec. 11. The Prime Minister shall have control of all ministries. 


Sec. 12. The Prime Minister shall be Commander-In-Chief of all Armed Forces 
of the Philippines, and, whenever it becomes necessary, he may call out such armed 
forces to prevent or suppress lawless violence, invasion, insurrection or rebellion. In 
case of invasion, insurrection, or rebellion, or imminent danger thereof, when the 
public safety requires it, he may suspend the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus, 
or place the Philippines or any part thereof under martial law. 


Sec. 18. The Prime Minister shall appoint the heads of bureaus and offices, tho 
officers of the Armed Forces of the Philippines from the rank of brigadier general 
or commodore, and all other officers of the Government whose appointments are not 
herein otherwise provided for, and those whom he may be authorized by the law to 
appoint. However, the National Assembly may by law vest in Members of the 
Cabinet, courts, heads of agencies, commissions, and boards the power to appoint 
inferior officers in their respective offices. 


Sec. 14. The-Prime Minister may, except in cases of impeachment, grant re- 
prieves, commutations and pardons, remit fines and forfeitures, after final conviction, 
and, with the concurrence of the National Assembly, grant amnesty. 


Sec. 15. The Prime Minister may contract and guarantee foreign and domestic 
loans on behalf of the Republic of the Philippines, subject to such limitations as may 
by provided by law. 


Sec. 16. All powers vested in the President of the Philippines under the nineteen 
hundred and thirty-five Constitution and the laws of the land which are not herein 
provided for or conferred upon any official shall be deemed, and are hereby, vested 
in the Prime Minister, unless the National Assembly provides otherwise. 
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Article X. The Judiciary 


Section 1. The Judicial power shall be vested in one Supreme Court and in such 
inferior courts as may be established by law. The National Assembly shall have 
the power to define, prescribe, and apportion the jurisdiction of the various courts, 
but may not deprive the Supreme Court of its jurisdiction over cases enumerated in 
Section five hereof, 


Sec. 2, (1) The Supreme Court shall be composed of a Chief Justice and fourteen 
Associate Justices. It may sit en bane or in two divisions. 


(2) All cases involving the constitutionality of a treaty, executive agreement, or 
law shall be heard and decided by the Supreme Court en banc, and no treaty, executive 
agreement, or law may be declared unconstitutional without the concurrence of at 
least ten Members. All other cases, which under its rules are required to be heard 
en banc, shall be decided with the concurrence of at least eight members. 


(3) Cases heard by a division shall be decided with the concurrence of at least five 
Mombers, but if such required number is not obtained, the case shall be decided 
en bane: Provided, that no doctrine or principle of law laid down by the Court in a 
decision rendered en bane or in division may be modified or reversed except by the 
Court sitting en bane. 


Sec. 3 (1) No person shall be appointed Member of the Supreme Court unless 
he is a natural-born citizen of the Philippines, at least forty years of age, and has for 
ten years or more been a judge of a court of record or engaged in the practice of law 
in the Philippines. 


(2) The National Assembly shall prescribe the qualifications of judges of inferior 
courts, but no person may be appointed judge thereof unless he is a natural-born 
citizen of the Philippines and a member of the Philippine Bar. 


Sec. 4. The Members of the Supreme Court and judges of inferior courts shall be 
appointed by the Prime Minister. 


Sec. 56. The Supreme Court shall have the following powers: 


(1) Exercise original jurisdiction over cases affecting ambassadors, other public 
ministers, and consuls, and over petitions for certiorari, prohibition, mandamus, quo 
warranto, and habeas corpus. 


(2) Review and revise, reverse, modify, or affirm on appeal or certiorari, as the 
law or the Rules of Court may provide, final judgments and decrees of inferior 
courts in— 


(a) All cases in which the constitutionality or validity of any treaty, executive 
agreement, law, ordinance, or executive order or regulation is in question. 


(b) All cases involving the legality of any tax, impost, assessment, or toll, or any 
penalty imposed in relation thereto. 


(c) All cases in which the jurisdiction of any inferior court is in issue. 
(d) All criminal cases in which the penalty imposed is death or life imprisonment. 


(e) All cases in which only an error or question of law is involved. 
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(3) Assign temporarily judges of inferior courts to other stations as public 
interest may require. Such temporary assignment shall not last longer than six 
months without the consent of the judge concerned. 


(4) Order a change of venue or place of trial to avoid a miscarriage of justice. 


(6) Promulgate rules concerning pleading, practice, and procedure in all courts, 
the admission to the practice of law, and the integration of the Bar, which, however, 
may be repealed, altered, or supplemented by the National Assembly. Such rules 
shall provide a simplified and inexpensive procedure for the speedy disposition of 
cases, Shall be uniform for all courts of the same grade, and shall not diminish, 
increase, or modify substantive rights. 


(6) Appoint its officials and employees in accordance with the Civil Service Law. 


Sec. 6. The Supreme Court shall have administrative supervision over all courts 
and the personnel thereof. 


Sec. 7. The Members of the Supreme Court and judges of inferior courts shall 
hold office during good behavior until they reach the age of sixty-five years or 
become incapacitated to discharge the duties of their office. The Supreme Court 
shall have the power to discipline judges of inferior courts, and, by a vote of at 
least eight Members, order their dismissal, 


Sec. 8. The conclusions of the Supreme Court in any case submitted to it for 
decision en banc or in division shall be reached in consultation before the case is 
assigned to a Member for the writing of the opinion of the Court. Any Member 
dissenting from a decision shall state the reasons for his dissent. The same require- 
ments shall be observed by all inferior collegiate courts. 


Sec. 9. Every decision of a court of record shall clearly and distinctly state 
the facts and the law on which it is based. The Rules of Court shall govern the 
promulgation of minute resolutions. 


Sec. 10. The salary of the Chief Justice and of the Associate Justices of the 
Supreme Court, and of judges of inferior courts shall be fixed by law, which shall 
not be decreased during their continuance in office. Until the National Assembly 
shall provide otherwise, the Chief Justice shall receive an annual salary of seventy- 
five thousand pesos, and each Associate Justice, sixty thousand pesos. 


Sec. 11. (1) Upon the effectivity of this Constitution, the maximum period 
within which a case or matter shall be decided or resolved from the date of its 
submission, shall be eighteen months for the Supreme Court, and, unless reduced 
by the Supreme Court, twelve months for all inferior collegiate courts, and three 
months for all other inferior courts. 


(2) With respect to the Supreme Court and other collegiate appellate courts, 
when the applicable maximum period shall have lapsed without the rendition of the 
corresponding decision or resolution because the necessary vote cannot be had, the 
judgment, order, or resolution appealed from shall be deemed affirmed, except 
in those cases where a qualified majority is required and in appeals from juagments 
of conviction in criminal cases; and in original special civil actions and proceedings 
for habeas corpus, the petition in such cases shall be deemed dismissed; and a certifi- 
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cation to this effect signed by the Chief Magistrate of the court shall be issued and 
a copy thereof attached to the record of the case. 


Sec. 12. The Supreme Court shall, within thirty days from the opening of ench 
regular session of the National Assembly, submit to the President, the Prime Minis- 
ter, and the National Arsembly an anntal report on the operations and activities of 


the Judiciary. 


Article XI. Lecal Government 
Section 1. The territorial and political subdivisions of the Philippines are the 
provinces, citics, municipalities, and barrios. 


Sec. 2. The National Assembly shall enact a local government code which may 
not thereafter be amended except by a majority vote of all its Members, defining a 
more responsive and accountable local government structure with an effective system 
of recall, allocating among the different local government units their powers, respon- 
sibilities, and resources, and providing for the qualifications, election and removal, 
term, salaries, powers, functions, and duties of local officials, and all other matters 
relating to the organization and operation of the local units. However, any change 
in the existing form of local government shall not take effect until ratified by 
majority of the votes cast in a plebiscite called for the purpose. 


Ser. 3. No province, city, municipality, or barrio may be created, divided, merged, 
abolished, or its boundary substantially altered, except in accordance with the criteria 
established in the local government code, and subject to the approval by a majority 
of the votes cast in a plebiscite in the unit or units affected. 


See. 4. (1) Provinces with respect to component cities and municipalities and 
cities and municipalities with respect to component barrios, shall ensure that the acts 
of their component units are within the scope of their assigned powers and functions. 
Highly urbanized cities, as determined by standards establishéd in the local govern- 


ment code, shall be independent of the province. 


(2) Local government units may group themselves, or consolidate or coordinate 
their efforts, services, and resources for purposes commonly beneficial to them. 


Sec. 5. Each local government unit shall have the power to create its own sources 
of revenue and to levy taxes, subject to such limitations as may be provided by law. 


Article XII. The Constitutional Commissions 
A. Common Provisions 


Section. 1. The Constitutional Commissions shall be the Civil Service Commission, 
the Commission on Elections, and the Commission on Audit. 


Sec. 2. Unless otherwise provided by law, the Chairman and each Commissioner 
of a Constitutional Commission shall receive an annual salary of sixty thousand pesos 
and fifty thousand pesos, respectively, which shall not be decreased during their 


continuance in office. 
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Sec. 3. No member of a Constitutional Commission shall, during his tenure in 
office, engage in the practice of any profession or in the management of any business, 
or be financially interested directly or indirectly in any contract with, or in any 
franchise or privilege granted by, the Government, or any subdivision, agency, or 
instrumentality thereof including government-owned or controlled corporations. 


Sec. 4. The Constitutional Commissions shall appoint their officials and em- 
ployees in accordance with the Civil Service Law, 


B. The Civil Service Commission 


Section 1. (1) The Civil Service embraces every branch, agency, subdivision, 
and instrumentality of the Government, including every government-owned or 
controlled corporation. It shall be administered by an independent Civil Service 
Commission composed of a Chairman and two Commissioners, who shall be natural- 
born citizens of the Philippines, and, at the time of their appointment, are at least 
thirty-five years of age and holders of a college degree, and must not have been 
candidates for any elective position in the election immediately preceding their appoint- 
ment. The Chairman and the Commissioners shall be appointed by the Prime 
Minister for a term of seven years without reappointment. Of the Commissioners 
first appointed, one shall hold office for seven years, another for five years, and 
the third for three years. Appointment to any vacancy shall be only for the 
unexpired portion of the term of the precedessor-. 


(2) The Commission shall, subject to such limitations as may be ‘provided by 
law, establish a career service and adopt measures to promote morale, efficiency, 
and integrity in the Civil Service. 

Sec. 2. Appointments in the Civil Service, except as to those which are policy- 
determining, primarily confidential, or highly technical in nature, shall be made only 
according to merit and fitness, to be determined as far as practicable by competitive 
examination. : 


Sec. 3. No officer or employee in the Civil Service shall be suspended or dis- 
missed except for cause as provided by law. 


Sec. 4. (1) No elective official shall be eligible for appointment to any office 
or position during his term of office. 


(2) No candidate who lost in an election shall be eligible for appointment or 
reappointment to any office in the government, or in any government-owned or 
controlled corporation, within one year following sucb election. 


Sec. 5. No officer ar employee in the Civil Service, including members of the 
armed forces, shall engage directly or indirectly in any partisan political activity or 
take part in any election except to yote. 

Sec. 6. The National Assembly shall provide for the standardization of com- 
pensation of government officials and employees, including those in government- 
owned or controlled corporations, taking into account the nature of the responsibilities 
pertaining to, and the qualifications required for, the positions concerned. 
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C. The Commission on Elections 


Section 1. (1) There shall be an independent Commission on Elections composed 
of a Chairman and eight Commissioners who shall be natural-born citizens of the 
Philippines and, at the time of their appointment, at least thirty-five years of age 
and holders of a college degree. However, a majority thereof, including the Chairman, 
shall be members of the Philippine Bar who have been engaged in the practice of 
law for at least ten years. 


(2) The Chairman and the Commissioners shall be appointed by the Prime 
Minister for a term of seven years without reappointment. Of the Commissioners 
first appointed, three shall hold office for seven years, three for five years, and the 
last three for three years. Appointment to any vacancy shall be only for the 
unexpired portion of the term of the predecessor. 


Sec. 2. The Commission on Elections shall have the following powers and 
functions: 
(1) Enforce and administer all laws relative to the conduct of elections. 


(2) Be the sole judge of all contests relating to the elections, returns, and 
qualifications of al) Members of the National Assembly and elective provincial and 


city officials. 


(3) Decide, save those involving the right to vote, administrative questions 
affecting elections, including the determination of the number and location of polling 
places, the appointment of election officials and inspectors, and the registration of 
voters. 

(4) Deputize, with the consent or at the instance of the Prime Minister, law 
enforcement agencies and instrumentalities of the Government, including the Armed 
Forces of the Philippines, for the purpose of ensuring free, orderly, and honest 
elections. 


(5) Register and accredit political parties subject to the provisions of Section 
eight hereof. 


(6) Recommend to the National Assembly effective measures to minimize election 
expenses and prohibit all forms of election frauds and malpractices, political oppor- 
tunism, guest or nuisance candidacy, or other similar acts. 


(7) Submit to the President, the Prime Minister, and the National Assembly 
a report on the conduct and manner of each election. 


(8) Perform such other functions as may be provided by law. 


Sec, 3. The Commission on Elections may sit en bane or in three divisions. All 
election cases may be heard and decided by divisions, except contests involving 
Members of the National Assembly, which shall be heard and decided en banc. Unless 
otherwise provided by law, all election cases shall be decided within ninety days 
from the date of their submission for decision. 


Sec. 4. The Commission may recommend to the Prime Minister the removal of, 
or any other disciplinary action against, any officer or employee it has deputized, for 
violation or disregard of, or disobedience to, its decision, order or directive. 
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Sec. 5. The enjoyment or utilization of all franchises or permits for the operation 
of transportation and other public utilities, media or communication or information, 
all grants, special privileges, or concessions granted by the Government, or any 
subdivision, agency, or instrumentality thereof, including any government-owned or 
controlled corporation, may, be supervised or regulated by the Commission during the 
election period for the purpose of ensuring free, orderly, and honest elections. 


Sec. 6. Unless otherwise fixed by the Commission in special cases, the election 
period shall commence ninety days before the day of election and shall end thirty 
days thereafter. 


Sec. 7. No pardon, parole, or suspension of sentence for violation of the law or 
rules and regulations concerning elections shall be granted without the recommendation 
of the Commission. 


Sec. 8. A political party shall be entitled to accreditation by the Commission if, 
in the immediately preceding election, such party has obtained at least the third 
highest number of votes cast in the constituency to which it seeks accreditation. No 
religious sect shall be registered as a political party, and no political party which 
seeks to achieve its goals through violence or subversion shall be entitled to 
accreditation. 


Sec. 9. (1) Bona fide candidates for any public office skall be free from any 
form of harassment and discrimination. 


(2) No party or candidate shall have membership in the registration board, 
board of election inspectors, board of canvassers, or other similar bodies. 


Sec. 10. No elective public officer may change his political party affiliation 
during his term of office, and no candidate for any clective public office may change 
his political party affiliation within six months immediately preceding or following 
an election. 


Sec. 11. Any decision, order, or ruling of the Commission may be brought to the 
Supreme Court on certiorari by the aggrieved party within thirty days from his 
receipt of a copy thereof. 


D. The Commission on Audit 


Section 1. (1) There shall be an independent Commission on Audit composed 
of a Chairman and two Commissioners, who shall be natural-born citizens of the 
Philippines and, at the time of their appointment, at least forty years of age and 
certified public accountants or members of the Philippine Bar for at least ten years. 


(2) The Chairman and the Commissioners shall be appointed by the Prime 
Minister for a term of seven years without reappointment. Of the Commissioners 
first appointed, one shall hold office for seven years, another for five years, and the 


third for three years. Appointment to any vacancy shall be only for the unexpired 
portion of the term of the predecessor. 


Sec. 2. The Commission on Audit shall have the following powers and functions: 


(1) Examine, audit, and settle, in accordance with law and regulations, all 
accounts pertaining to the revenues and receipts of, and expenditures or uses of funds 
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and property, owned or held in trust by, or pertaining to, the Government, or any 
of its subdivisions, agencies, or instrumentalities, including government-owned or 
controlled corporations; keep the general accounts of the Government and, for such 
period as may be provided by law, preserve the vouchers pertaining thereto; and 
promulgate accounting and auditing rules and regulations including those for the 
prevention of irregular, unnecessary, excessive, or extravagant expenditures or uses 
of funds and property. 


(2) Decide any case brought before it within sixty days from the date of its 
submission for resolution. Unless otherwise provided by law, any decision, order 
or ruling of the Commission may be brought to the Supreme Court on certiorari by 
the aggrieved party within thirty days from his receipt of a copy thereof. 


(3) Submit to the President, the Prime Minister, and the National Assembly, 
within the time fixed by law, an annual financial report of the Government, its 
subdivisions, agencies, and instrumentalities, including government-owned or controlled 
corporations, and recommend measures necessary to improve their efficiency and 
effectiveness. It shall submit such other reports as may be rcquired by law. 


(4) Perform such other duties and functions as may be prescribed by law. 
Article XIII. Accountability of Public Officers 


Section 1. Public office is a public trust. Public officers and employees shall 
serve with the highest degree of responsibility, integrity, loyalty, and efficiency, 
and shall remain accountable to the people. 


Sec. 2. The President, the Members of the Supreme Court, and the Members 
of the Constitutional Commissions shall be removed from office on impeachment for, 
and conviction of, culpable violation of the Constitution, treason, bribery, other high 
crimes, or graft and corruption. 


Sec. 3. The National Assembly shall have the exclusive powcr to initiate, try 
and decide all cases of impeachment. Upon the filing of a verified complaint, the 
National Assembly may initiate impeachment by a vote of at least one-fifth of all 
its Members. No official shall be convicted without the concurrence of at least 
two-thirds of all the Members thereof. When the National Assembly sits in 
impeachment cases, its Members shall be on oath or affirmation. 


Sec. 4. Judgments in cases of impeachment shall be limited to removal from 
office and disqualification to hold any office of honor, trust, or profit under the 
Republic of the Philippines, but the party convicted shall nevertheless be liable and 
subject to prosecution, trial, and punishment, in accordance with law. 


Sec. 5. The National Assembly shall create a special court, to be known as 
Sandiganbayan, which shall have jurisdiction over criminal and civil cases involving 
graft and corrupt practices and such other offenscs committed by public officers 
and employees, including those in government-owned or controlled corporations, in 
relation to their office as may be determined by law. 


Sec. 6. The National Assembly shall create an office of the Ombudsman, to be 
known as Tanodbayan, which shall receive and investigate complaints relative to 
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public office, including those in government-owned or controlled corporations, make 
appropriate recommendations, and in case of failure of justice as defined by law, 
file and prosecute the corresponding criminal, civil, or administrative case before the 
proper court or body. 


Article XIV. The National Economy and the Patrimony of the Nation 


Section 1. The National Assembly shall establish a National Economic and 
Development Authority, to be headed by the Prime Minister, which shall recommend 
to the National Assembly, after consultation with the private sector, local government 
units, and other appropriate public agencies, continuing, coordinated, and fully 
integrated social and economic plans and programs. 


Sec. 2. The State shall regulate or prohibit private monopolies when the public 
interest so requires. No combinations in restraint of trade or unfair competition 
shall be allowed. 


Sec. 3. The National Assembly shall, upon recommendation of the National 
Economic and Development Authority, reserve to citizens of the Philippines or to 
corporations or associations wholly owned by such citizens, certain traditional areas 
of investments when the national interest so dictates. 


Sec. 4. The National Assembly shall not, except by general law, provide for 
the formation, organization, or regulation of private corporations, unless such 
corporations are owned or controlled by the Government or any subdivision or 
instrumentality thereof. 


Sec. 5. No franchise, certificate, or any other form of authorization for 
the operation of a public utility shall be granted except to citizens of the Philip- 
pines or to corporations or associations organized under the laws of the Philip- 
pines at least sixty per centum of the capital of which is owned by such citizens, 
nor shall such franchise, certificate, or authorization be exclusive in character 
or for a longer period than ‘fifty years. Neither shall any such franchise 
or right be granted except under the condition that it shall be subject to amend- 
ment, alteration, or repeal by the National Assembly when the public interest so 
requires. The State shall encourage equity participation in public utilities by 
the general public. The participation of foreign investors in the governing body 
of any public utility enterprise shall be limited to their proportionate share in 
the capital thereof. 


Sec. 6. The State may, in the interest of national welfare or defense, establish 
and operate industries and means of transportation and communication, and, upon 
payment of just compensation, transfer to public ownership utilities and other 
private enterprises to be operated by the Government. 


Sec. 7. In times of national emergency when the public interest so requires, 
the State may temporarily take over or direct the operation of any privately 
owned public utility or business affected with the public interest. 

Sec. 8. All lands of the public domain, waters, minerals, coal, petroleum and 
other mineral oils, all forces of potential energy, fisheries, wildlife, and other 
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natural resourven of the Philippines belong te the State. With the exception of 
agricultural, industrial, er commercini. residentinl, and resettlement lands 
of the public domain, natural resources shnll not be oliennted, and no license, 
concession, or Jeare for the exploration, development, exploitation, or utilization of 
any of the natural rescurrer shall be cranted for a period exceeding twenty-five 
yeara, renewable for not mere thun twenty-five years, except as to water rights for 
irrigation, water supply. fisheries, or industrial uses other than the development 
of water power, in which cases, beneficial use may be the measure and the limit 
of the grant. 


Sec. 28. The disposition, exploration, development, exploitation, or utilization 
of any of the natural resources of the Philippines shall be limited to citizens of the 
Philippines, er to corporations or associations at least sixty per centum of the capital 
of which fis owned by such citizens. The National Assembly, in the national in- 
terest, may allow such citizens, corporations, or associations to enter into service 
contracts for financial, technical, management, or other forms of assistance with 
any foreign person or entity for the exploration, development, exploitation, or 
utilization of any of the natural resources. Existing valid and binding service 
contracts for financial, technical, management, or other forms of assistance are 
hereby recognized as such. 


Sec. 10. Lands of the public domain are classified into agricultural, industrial 
or commercial, residential, resettlement, mineral, timber or forest and grazing 
lands, and such other classes as may be provided by law. 


See. 11. The National Assembly, taking into account conservation, ecological, 
and developmental requirements of the natural resources, shall determine by law 
the size of lands of the public domain which may be developed, held or acquired 
by, or leased to, any qualified individual, corporation, or association, and the 
conditions therefor. No private corporation or association may hold alienable lands 
of the public domain except by lease not to exceed one thousand hectares in area; 
nor may any citizen hold such lands by lease in excess of five hundred hectares 
or acquire by purchase or homestead in excess of twenty-four hectares. No private 
corporation or association may hold by lease, concession, license, or permit, timber 
or forest lands and other timber or forest resources in excess of one hundred thousand 
hectares; however, such area may be increased by the National Assembly upon 
recommendation of the National Economic and Development Authority. 


Sec. 12. The State shell formulate and implement an agrarian reform program 
aimed at emancipating the tenant from the bondage of the soil and achieving the 
goals enunciated in this Constitution. 


Sec. 13. The Nations] Assembly may authorize, upon payment of just com- 
pensation, the expropriation of private lands to be subdivided into small lots and 
conveyed at cost to deserving citizens. 


Sec. 14. Save in cases of hereditary succession, no private Jand ehal] be trans- 
ferred or conveyed except to individuals, corporations, or associations qualified to 
acquire or hold Jands of the public domain. 


Sec. 15, Any provision of paragraph one, Section fourteen, Article Eight and 
of this Article notwithstanding, the Prime Minister may enter into international 
treaties or agreements as the national welfure und interest muy require. 
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Article XV. General Provisiona 


Section 1. The flag of the Philippines shall be red, white, and blue, with a sun 
and three stars, as consecrated and honored by the people and recognized by law. 


Sec. 2 The interim National Assembly may by law adopt a new name for 
the country, a national anthem, and a national seal, which shall all be truly reflective 
and symbolic of the ideals, history, and traditions of the people. Thereafter, the 
national name, anthem, and seal so adopted shall not be subject to change except 
by constitutional amendment. 


Sec. 3. (1) This Constitution shall be officially promulgated in English and 
in Filipino, and translated into each dialect spoken by over fifty thousand people, 
and into Spanish and Arabic. In case of conflict, the English text shall prevail. 


(2) The National: Assembly shall take steps towards the development and 
formal adoption of a common national language to be known as Pilipino. 


(3) Until otherwise provided by law, English and Pilipino shall be the official 
languages. 


Sec. 4. All public officers and employees and members of the armed forces shall 
take an oath to support and defend the Constitution. 


Sec. 5. No elective or appointive public officer or employee shall receive 
additional or double compensation unless specifically authorized by law, nor accept, 
without the consent of the National Assembly, any present, emolument, office, 
or title of any kind from any foreign state. 


Sec. 6. No salary or any form of emolument of any public officer or employee, 
including constitutional officers, shall be exempt from payment of income tax. 


Sec. 7. (1) The ownership and management of mass media shall be limited to 
citizens of the Philippines or to corporations or associations wholly owned and 
managed by such citizens. 


(2) The governing body of every entity engaged in commercial telecommunica- 
tions shall in all cases be controlled by citizens cf the Philippines. 


Sec. 8. (1) All educational institutions shall be under the supervision of, and 
subject to regulation by, the State. The State shall establish and maintain a 
complete, adequate, and integrated system of education relevant to the goals of 
national development. 


(2) All institutions of higher learning shall enjoy academic freedom. 
(3) The study of the Constitution shall be part of the curricula in all schools. 


(4) All educational institutions shall aim to inculcate love of country, teach 
the duties of citizenship, and develop moral character, personal discipline, arid 
acientific, technological, and vocational efficiency. 


(5) The State shall maintain a system of free public elementary education 
und, in areas where finances permit, establish and maintain a system of free 
public education at least up to the secondary level. 
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(6) The State shall provide citizenship and vocational training to adelt citinens 
and out-of-school youth, and create and maintain scholarships for poor and de 
serving students. 


(7) Educational institutions, other than those established by religious orders, 
mission boards, and charitable organizations, shall be owned solely by citizens of 
the Philippines, or corporations or associations sixty per centum of the capital of 
which is owned by such citizens. The control and administration of educations! 
institutions shall be vested in citizens of the Philippines. No educational instit,- 
tion shall be established exclusively for aliens, and no group of aliens shall com. 
prise more than one-third of the enrolment in any school. The provisions of this 
sub-section shall not apply to schools established for foreign diplomatic personne! 
and their dependents and, unless otherwise provided by law, for other foreign 


temporary residents. 


(8) At the option expressed in writing by the parents or guardians, and 
within cost to them and the Government, religion shall be taught to their children or 
wards in public elementary and high schools as may be provided by law. 


Sec. 9. (1) The State shall promote scientific research and invention. The 
advancement of science and technology shall have priority in the national development. 


(2) Filipino culture shall be preserved and developed for national identity. 
Arts and letters shall be under the patronage of the State. 


(3) The exclusive right to inventions, writings, and artistic creations shal] be 
secured to inventors, authors, and artists for a limited period. Scholarships, grants- 
in-aid, or other forms of incentives shall be provided for specially gifted citizens. 


Sec. 10. It shall be the responsibility of the State to achieve and maintain 
population levels’ most conducive to the national welfare. 


Sec. 11. The State shall consider the customs, traditions, beliefs, and interests 
of national cultural communities in the formulation and implementation of state 
policies. 

Sec. 12. The State shall establish and maintain an integrated national police 
force whose organization, administration, and operation shall be provided by law. 


Sec. 18. (1) The Armed Forces of the Philippines shall include a citizen army 
composed of all able-bodied citizens of the Philippines who shall undergo military 
training as may be provided by law. It shall keep a regular force necessary for 


the security of the State. 


(2) The citizen army shall have a corps of trained officers and men in active 
duty status as may be necessary to train, service, and keep it in reasonable pre- 
paredness at all times. 

Sec. 14. The National Assembly shall establish a central monetary authority 
which shall provide policy direction in the areas of money, banking, and credit. It 
shall have supervisory authority over the operations of banks and exercise such 
regulatory authority as may be provided by law over the operations of finance 
companies and other institutions performing similar functions. Until the National 
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Assembly shall otherwise provide, the Central Bank of the Philippines, operating under 
existing laws, shall function as the central monetary authority, 


Sec. 15. The separation of church and state shall be inviolable. 
Sec. 16. The State may not be sued without its consent. 
Article XVI, Amendments 


Section 1. (1) Any amendment to, or revision of, this Constitution may be 


proposed by the National Assembly upon a vote of three-fourths of all its Members, 
or by a constitutional convention. 


(2) The National Assembly may, by a vote of two-thirds of all its Members, 
call a constitutional convention or, by a majority vote of all its Members, submit 
the question of calling such a convention to the electorate in an election. 


Sec. 2. Any amendment to, or revision of, this Constitution shall be valid when 
ratified by a majority of the votes cast in a plebiscite which shall be held not 
later than three months after the approval of such amendment or revision. 


Article XVII. Transitory Provisions 


Section 1. There shall be an interim National Assembly which shall exist 
immediately upon the ratification of this Constitution and shall continue until the 
Members of the regular National Assembly shall have been elected and shall have 
assumed office following an election called for the purpose by the interim National 
Assembly. Except as otherwise provided in this Constitution, the interim National 
Assembly shall have the same powers and its Members shall have the same functions, 
responsibilities, rights, privileges, and disqualifications as the regular National 
Assembly and the Members thereof. 


Sec. 2. The Members of the interim National Assembly shall be the incumbent 
President and Vice-President of the Philippines, those who served as President 
of the nineteen hundred and seventy-one Constitutional Convention, those Members 
of the Senate and the House of Representatives who shall express in writing to 
the Commission on Elections within thirty days after the ratification of this Consti- 
tution their option to serve herein, and those Delegates to the nineteen hundred 
and seventy-one Constitutional Convention who have opted to serve therein by 
voting affirmatively for this Article. They may take their oath of office before any 
officer authorized to administer oath and qualify thereto, after the ratification 
of this Constitution. 


Sec. 3. (1) The incumbent President of the Philippines shall initially convene 
the interim National Assembly and shall preside over its sessions until the interim 
Speaker shall have been elected. He shall continue to exercise his powers and 
prerogatives under the nineteen hundred and thirty-five Constitution and the powers 
vested in the President and the Prime Minister under this Constitution until he calls 
upon the interim National Assembly to elect the interim President and the interim 
Prime Minister, who shall then exercise their respective powers vested by this 
Constitution. 


(2) All proclamations, orders, decrees, instructions, and acts promulgated, issued 
or done by the incumbent President shall be part of the law of the land, and shall 
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remain valid, legal, binding, and effective even after lifting of martial law or the 
ratification of this Constitution, unless modified, revoked, or superseded by auhac- 
quent proclamations, orders, decrees, instructions, or other acta of the incumbent 
President, or unless expressly and explicitly modified or repealed by the regular 
National Assembly. 


Sec. 4. The interim Prime Minister and his Cabinet shall exercise all the powers 
and functions, and discharge the responsibilities of the regular Prime Minister and 
his Cabinet, and shall be subject to the same disqualifications provided jin this 


Constitution, 


Sec. 6. The interim National Assembly shall give priority to measures for the 
orderly transition from the presidential to the parliamentary system, the reorganiza- 
tion of the Government, the eradication of graft and corruption, the effective majn- 
tenance of peace and order, the implementation of declared agrarian reforms, the 
standardization of compensation of government employees, and such other measures 
as shall bridge the gap between the rich and the poor. 


Sec. 6. The interim National Assembly shall reapportion the Assembly seats 
in accordance with Section two, Article Eight, of this Constitution. 


Sec. 7. All existing laws not inconsistent with this Constitution shall remain 
operative until amended, modified, or repealed by the National Assembly. 


Sec. 8. All courts existing at the time of the ratification of this Constitution 
shall continue and exercise their jurisdiction, until otherwise provided by law in 
accordance with this Constitution, and all cases pending in said courts shall be heard, 
tried, and determined under the laws then in force. The provisions of the existing 
Rules of Court not inconsistent with this Constitution shall remain operative unless 
amended, modified, or repealed by the Supreme Court or the National Assembly. 


Sec. 9. All officials and employees in the existing Government of the Republic 
of the Philippines shall continue in office until otherwise provided by law or 
decreed by the incumbent President of the Philippines, but all officials whose appoint- 
ments are by this Constitution vested in the Prime Minister shall vacate their 
respective offices upon the appointment and qualification of their successors. 


Sec. 10. The incumbent members of the Judiciary may continue in office 
until they reach the age of seventy years, unless sooner replaced in accordance with 
the preceding section hereof. 


Sec. 11. The rights and privileges granted to citizens of the United States or 
to corporations or associations owned or controlled by such citizens under the Ordi- 
nance appended to the nineteen hundred and thirty-five Constitution shall automatiec- 
ally terminate on the third day of July, nineteen hundred and seventy-four. Titles 
to private lands acquired by such persons before such date shall be valid as against 
other private persons only. 


Sec. 12. All treaties, executive agreements, and contracts entered into by the 
Government, or any subdivision, agency, or instrumentality thereof, including gov- 
ernment-owned or controlled corporations, are hereby recognized as legal, valid, and 
binding. When the national interest so requires, the incumbent President of the 
Philippines or the interim Prime Minister may review all contracts, concessions, per- 
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mits or other forms of privileges for the exploration, development, exploitation, or 
utilization of natural resources entered into, granted, issued, or acquired before the 
ratification of this Constitution. 


Sec. 18. Any public officer or employee separated from the service as a reault 
of the reorganization effected under this Constitution shall, if entitled wnder the 
laws then in force, receive the retirement and other benefits accruing thereunder. 


See. 14, All records, equipment, buildings, facilities, and properties of any 
office or body abolished or reorganized under this Constitution shall be transferred 
to the office or body to which its powers, functions, and responsibilities substantially 
pertain. 


Spc. 15 The interim National Assembly, upon special call by the interim Prime 
Minister, may, by a majority vote of all its Members, propose amendments to this 
Constitution. Such amendments shall take cffect when ratified in accordance with 
Article Sixteen hereof. 


a 


Sec. 16. This Constitution shall take effect immediately upon its ratification 
by a majority of the votes cast in a plebiscite called for the purpose and, except as 
herein provided, shall supersede the Constitution of nineteen hundred and thirty- 
five and all amendments thereto. 


The foregoing Constitution was approved by the Filipino people in a 
referendum held between January 10, 1973 and January 15, 1973 through 
the Barangays (Citizens Assemblies), the result of which was announced 
under Proclamation Numbered One Thousand One Hundred Two, dated 
January 17, 1973, by His Excellency, President Ferdinand E. Marcos. By 
virtue whereof, the Constitution comes into full force and effect as of noon 
of January 17, 1973. 


AMENDMENTS 


» There shall be, in lieu of the interim National Assembly, an interim Bata- 
sang Pambansa. Members of the interim Batasang Pambansa which shall not be 
more than 120, unless otherwise provided by law, shall include the incumbent 
President of the Philippines, representatives elected from the different regions 
of the nation, those who shall not be less than eighteen years of age elected by 
their respective sectors, and those chcsen by the incumbent President from the 
Members of the Cabinet. Regional representatives shall be apportioned among 
the regions in accordance with the number of their respective inhabitants and on 
the basis of a uniform and progressive ratio, while the sector shall be deter- 
mined by law. The number of representatives from each region or sector and 
the number of their election shall be prescribed and regulated by law. 


2. The interim Batasang Pambansa shall have the same powers and _ its 
Members shall have the saine functions, responsibilities, rights, privileges, and 
disqualifications as the interim National Assembly and the regular National 
Assembly and the Members thereof. However, it shall not exercise the powers 
provided in Article VIII, Section 14(1) of the Constitution. 


3. The incumbent President of the Philippines shall, within 30 days from the 
election and selection of the Members, convene the interim Batasang Pambansa 
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and preside over its sessions until the Speaker shall have been elected. The 
incumbent President of the Philippines shall be the Prime Minister and he 
shall continue to exercise all his powers even after the interim Batasang Pam- 
bansa is organized and ready to discharge its functions, and likewise he shall 
continue to exercise his powers and prerogatives under the 1995 Constitution 
and the powers vested in the President and the Prime Minister under this 


Constitution. 


The President (Prime Minister) and his Cabinet shall exercise all the 
powers and functions, and discharge the responsibilities of the regular Pres 
ident (Prime Minister) and his Cabinet, and shall be subject only to such die 
qualifications as the President (Prime Minister) may prescribe. The Presidens 
(Prime Minister), if he so desires, may appoint a Deputy Prime Minister 
or as many Deputy Prime Ministers as he may deem necessary. 


The incumbent President shall continue to exercise legislative powers until 
martial law shall have been lifted. 


Whenever in the judgment of the President (Prime Minister), there exists 
grave emergency or a threat of imminence thereof, or whenever the Arterim 
Batasang Pambansa or the regular National Assembly fails or is unable 
to act adequately on any matter for any reason that in his judgment requires 
immediate action, he may, in order to meet the exigency, issue the necessary 
decrees, orders, or letters of instructions, which shall forny part of the law 
of the land. 


The barangays and sanggunians shall continue as presently constituted 
but their functions, powers, and composition may be altered by law. 


Referenda conducted through the barangays and under the supervision 
of the Commission on Elections may be called at any time the Government 
deems it necessary to ascertain the will of the people regarding any important 
matter, whether of national or local interest. 


All provisions of this Constitution not inconsistent with any of these 
amendents shall continue in full foree and effect. 


These amendments shall take effect after the incumbent President shall 
have proclaimed that they have been ratified by a majority of the votes cast 
in the referendum-plebiscite. 


(The foregoing amendments were ratified by the Filip'no people im 
the Referendum-Plebiscite held on October 16-17, 1976, and proclaimed in f wll 
force and effect as of October 27, 1976 by the President of the Republic of 
the Philippines under Proclamation No. 1595.) 
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THE 1978 ELECTION CODE 


MALACANANG 
Manila 


PRESIDENTIAL DECREE No. 1296 
ENACTING “THE 1978 ELECTION CODE” 


WHEREAS, the 1976 Amendments to the Constitution abolished the interim National 
Assembly and in lieu thereof created the interim Batasang Pambansa, the members 
of which “include the incumbent President of the Philippines, representatives elected 
from the different regions of the nation, those who shall not be less than eighteen 
years of age elected by their respective sectors, and those chosen by the incumbent 
President from the members of the Cabinet”; 


WHEREAS, the elective local officials whose terms of office expired on December 
31, 1975 were allowed to continue in office, subject to the pleasure of the President; 


WHEREAS, elections to enable the people to choose the officials who shall manage 
the affairs of governmént in the national and local levels may now be held; 


WHEREAS, there is a need to promulgate a new election code to govern the 
conduct of elections under the 1973 Constitution and its amendments, codify the 
laws on the matter, repeal obsolete ones and ensure the holding of free, orderly 
and honest elections, in consonance with the theory and practice of the New Society; 


Now, THEREFORE, I, FERDINAND E. MARCOS, President of the Philippines, 
by virtue of the powers in me vested by the Constitution, do hereby promulgate the 
following Decree as part of the law of the land: 


ARTICLE I—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


SECTION 1. Title—This Decree shall be known and cited as “The 1978 Election 
Code.” 


Sec. 2. Applicability —This Code shall govern the election of the members of 
the interim Batasang Pambansa and, to the extent appropriate, elections for local 
officials, referenda and plebiscites. 


Sec. 3. Date of election.—The election for regional representatives in the interim 
Batasang Pambansa shall be held on April 7, 1978. 


Sec. 4. Election and campaign periods.—The election period shall be fixed by 
the Commission on Elections in accordance with Section 6, Article XII (C) of the 
Constitution. The period of campaign shall not be more than forty-five days 
immediately preceding the election, excluding the day before and the day of the 
election: Provided, That for the election of representatives to the interim Batasang 
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Pambansa, the period of campaign shall commence on February 17, 1978 except that 
no election campaign or partisan political activity may be conducted on March 23 
and 24, 1978, 


Sec. 6. Obligation to register and vote—TIt shall be the obligation of every 
citizen qualified to vote, to register and cast his vote. Only voters duly registered 
as such shall be entitled to vote. 


Sec. 6. Postponement of election—When for any serious cause such as violence, 
terrorism, loss or destruction of election paraphernalia or records, force majewre, and 
other analogous causes of such a nature that the holding of a free, orderly and honest 
election should become impossible in any voting center or political subdivision, the 
Commission on Elections, which hereinafter shall be referred to as the Commission, 
upon a verified petition and after due notice and hearing, shall postpone the election 
therein for such time as it may deem necessary. 


Sec. 7. Failure of election—If, on account of force majeure, violence, terrorism, 
or fraud the election in any voting center has not been held on the date fixed or 
has been suspended before the hour fixed by law for the closing of the voting and 
such failure or suspension of election in any voting center would affect the result 
of the election, the Commission may, on the basis of a verified petition and after 
due notice and hearing, call for the holding or continuation of the election on a 
date reasonably close to the date of the election not held or suspended. 


SEc. 8. Call of special election—Special elections shall be called by the Com- 
mission by proclamaticn on a date to be fixed by it, which shall specify the offices 
to be voted for, that it is for the purpose of filling a vacancy or a newly created 
elective position, as the case may be. The Commission shall send copies of the 
proclamation, in numbers sufficient for due distribution and publication, to the pro- 
vincial election supervisor or city election registrar concerned, who in turn shall 
publish it in their respective localities, by posting copies thereof in at least three 
conspicuous places in the city or in each municipalty in the province, as the case 
may be, preferably the city/municipal building, the public market, and his office, 
and one copy each in every voting center in the city or province. 


Pending an election to fill a vacancy arising from any cause in the interim 
Batasang Pambansa, the vacancy shall be filled by majority vote of the Members 
of the interim Batasang Pambansa on nomination of the President. 


Sec. 9. Election Code to be available in voting centers—A printed copy of this 
Code in English or in the national language shall, whenever possible, be made 
available in every voting center on voting day, in order that it may be readily 
consulted by any person in need thereof. 


Sec. 10. Official mail and telegrams regarding elections—Papers connected with 
the election required by this Code to be sent by public officers in the performance 
of their duties shall be free of postage and sent as registered special delivery mail. 
Telegrams of the same nature shall also be sent free of charge. 


It shall be the duty of the Postmaster General and the Director of the Bureau 
of Telecommunications to transmit immediately and in preference to all other com- 
munications or telegrams messages reporting election results and such other messages 
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or communications which the Commission may require or may be necessary to ensure 
free, honest and orderly elections. 


ArTicLe II—COMPOSITION AND APPORTIONMENT OF THE MEMBERS OF 
THE INTERIM BATASANG PAMBANSA 


Sec. 11. Composition—The interim Batasang Pambansa shall be composed of 
the incumbent President of the Philippines, representatives elected from the different 
regions of the nation, those who shall not be less than eighteen years of age elected 
by their respective sectors, and those chosen by the incumbent President from the 
members of the Cabinet. 


Sec. 12. Apportionment of regional representatives.—There. shall be 160 regional 
representatives to the interim Batasang Pambansa apportioned among the thirteen 
regions of the nation in accordance with the number of their respective inhabitants 
and on the basis of a uniform and progressive ratio as follows: 


Region I, 12 representatives, consisting of the following provinces: Abra; 
Benguet, including the City of Baguio; Ilocos Norte, including Laoag City; Ilocos 
Sur; La Union; Mt. Province; and Pangasinan, including Cities of Dagupan and 
San Carlos; 


Region II, 7 representatives, consisting of the following provinces: Batanes; 
Cagayan; Ifugao; Isabela; Kalinga-Apayao; Nueva Vizcaya; and Quirino; 


Region III, 16 representatives, consisting of the following provinces: Bataan, 
Bulacan; Nueva Ecija, including the Cities of Cabanatuan, Palayan and San Jose; 
Pampanga, including Angeles City; Tarlac; and Zambales, including Olongapo City; 


Region IV, 19 representatives, which comprises Metro Manila as follows: Cities 
of Manila; Quezon; Caloocan; and Pasay; and the municipalities of Valenzuela, 
Malabon, Navotas, Makati, Parafiaque, Las Pifias, Mandaluyong, San Juan, Pasig, 
Muntinglupa, Marikina, Pateros and Taguig; 


Region IV-A, 20 representatives, consisting of the following provinces: Batangas, 
including the Cities of Batangas and Lipa; Cavite, including the Cities of Cavite, 
Tagaytay and Trece Martires; Laguna, including San Pablo City; Marinduque; 
Occidental Mindoro; Oriental Mindoro; Palawan, including Puerto Princesa City; 
Quezon, including Lucena City; Rizal; and Romblon; 


Region V, 12 representatives, consisting of the following provinces: Albay, 
including Legaspi City; Camarines Norte; Camarines Sur, including the Cities of 
Iriga and Naga; Catanduanes; Masbate; and Sorsogon; 


Region VI, 16 representatives, consisting of the following provinces: Aklan; 
Antique; Capiz, including Roxas City; Iloilo, including Tloilo City; and Negros 
Occidental, including the Cities of Bacolod, Bago, Cadiz, La Carlota, San Carlos 
and Silay; 


Region VII, 13 representatives, consisting of the following provinces: Bohol, 
including Tagbilaran City; Cebu, including the Cities of Cebu, Lapu-Lapu, Mandaue, 
Toledo and Danao; Negros Oriental, including the Cities of Bais, Canlaon and 
Dumaguete; and Siquijor; 
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i ing provinces: Leyte 
Region VIII, 10 representatives, consisting of the follow ’ 
mlading the Cities of Ormoe and Tacloban; Southern Leyte; Eastern Samar; 


Northern Samar; and Samar, including Calbayog City; 


Region IX, 8 representatives, consisting of the following provinces: Basilan; 
Sulu; Tawi-Tawi; Zamboanga del Norte, including the Cities of Dapitan and Dipolog; 
and Zamboanga del Sur, including the Cities of Pagadian and Zamboanga; 


Region X, 9 representatives, consisting of the following provinces: Agusan del 
Norte, including Butuan City; Agusan del Sur; Bukidnon; Camiguin; Misamis 
Occidental, including the Cities of Oroquieta, Ozamis and Tangub; Misamis Oriental, 
including the Cities of Cagayan de Oro and Gingoog; and Surigao del Norte, including 


Surigao City; 

Region XI, 10 representatives, consisting of the following provinces: Surigao 
del Sur; Davao del Norte; Davao Oriental; Davao del Sur, including Davao City; 
and South Cotabato; including General Santos City; 


Region XII, 8 representatives, consisting of the following provinces: Lanao del 
Norte, including Iligan City; Lanao del Sur, including Marawi City; Maguindanao, 
including Cotabato City; North Cotabato; and Sultan Kudarat. 


The foregoing apportionment shall not be considered a precedent in connection 
with the reapportionment of representative districts for the regular National 
Assembly under Section 2, Article VIII and Section 6, Article XVII of the 
Constitution. , 


Notwithstanding the foregoing provisions, the number of regional representatives 
for any region shall not be less than the number of representative districts therein 
existing at the time of the ratification of the Constitution. There are also alloted 
two additional seats for regional representatives to Region IV in view of inhabitants, 
such as students, in the region not taken into account in the 1975 census. 


Sec. 13. Sectoral representatives.—There shall be three sectors to be represented 
in the interim Batasang Pambansa, namely: (1) youth; (2) agricultural labor; and 
(3) industrial labor to be elected in the manner herein provided. Each sector shall 
be entitled to four sectoral representatives, two of whom shall come from Luzon, 
one from Visayas, and one from Mindanao: Provided, That the youth sector shall be 


entitled to two additional sectoral representatives who shall be elected from any 
region. 


Article III—ELECTION OF REGIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


. Sec. 14, Voting by region.—Each region shall be entitled to such number of 
regional representatives as are alloted to it in Section 12 of Article II hereof. All 
candidates for regional representatives shall be voted upon at large by the registered 


voters of their respective regions, The candidates receiving the highest number of 
votes from the entire region shall be declared elected. 


ARTICLE IV—-ELECTION OF SECTORAL REPRESENTATIVES 


Sec, 15, Sectors are national aggrupations—The sectors named in Section 13 
of Article II hereof shall be considered as national aggrupations and as such shall 
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elect, their respective national representatives ta the interim Batasang Pambansa 
through their own Electoral Councils which shall be constituted in the manner 
hereinafter provided. 


Swe. 16. Delegates from provinces to the electoral councila—At any time after 
the date of the election fixed herein, but not later than twenty days, the Kagawads 
representing agricultural labor, industrial labor and youth in the Sangguniang Bayan 
er Panlungsod of the municipalities and cities in every province shall meet at the 
provincial capital and, subject to the supervision of the Commission or its authorized 
representatives, shall choose from among themselves one delegate of their sector to 
their respective Electoral Councils. 


The meetings of the sectoral Kagawads shall be held separately at a time and 
place te be designated by the Commission or its authorized representatives. A 
majority of all the Kagawads of each sector shall constitute a quorum. The Kagawad 
obtaining the highest number of votes shall be the provincial delegate of the sector 
to the corresponding Electoral Council. 


In the case of Metro Manila (Region IV), the members of the agricultural 
and industrial labor sectors in every barangay, if any, upon call of the barangay 
captain and under the supervision of the Commission, shall choose one Kagawad 
each for their respective sectors. The sectoral Kagawads elected shall meet on 2 
date and at a place designated by the Commission to choose from among themselves 
ten delegates each to their respective Electoral Councils. 


In the case of the youth sector in Metro Manila, the Presidents of the Kabataang 
Barangay in the four cities and thirteen municipalities shall likewise elect from 
among themselves ten delegates for the youth sector to their Electoral Council. 


Upon call of the Commission which shall be made not later than twenty days 
after the date of the election fixed herein and at such time as it may determine, 
existing national aggrupations of industrial‘labor and agricultural labor as accredited 
by the Department of Labor, and the Department of Agriculture and Department 
of Agrarian Reform, respectively, shall elect to their Electoral Councils ten delegates 


for their respective sectors. The election shall be under the supervision of the 
Commission. 


Sec. 17. Election and proclamation of sectoral members.—The delegates of 
each sector shall, upon call of the Commission, convene in Manila to elect from 
among those sectoral members who have filed their certificates of candidacy two 
representatives from each sector from Luzon, one from Visayas, and one from 
Mindanao, The delegates of the youth sector shall also elect the two additional 
representatives of their sector provided in Section 18, Article II of this Code. The 


+ cer yaaa shall supervise the conduct of the election and proclaim the results 
ereof, 


ARTICLE V. —ELIGIBILITY AND CERTIFICATE OF CANDIDACY 


Sec. 18. Qualifications for members of the interim Batasang Pambansa.—No 
person shall be a member of the interim Batasang Pambansa unless he is a natural- 
born citizen of the Philippines, a registered voter, able to read and write and, on 
the day of the election, is at least twenty-five years of age in the case of a regional 
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representative, and eighteen years of age in the case of a sectoral representative 
In the case of the youth sectoral representative, he shall not be more than twenty- 


five years of age. 


Sec. 19. Certifieate of candidacy.—No person shall be elected regional or se- 
toral representative in the interim Batasang Pambansa unless he files a avtorn cert. 
ficate of candidacy within the period fixed herein. 


No person shall be eligible for more than one office to be filled in the same 
election, and if he filed his certifiente of candidacy for more than one office, he shall 
mot be eligible for any of them. However, before the expiration of the period for 
filing certificates of candidacy, the candidate who has filed several certificates of 
candidacy may declare under oath the office for which he desires to be eligible and 
cancel the certificate or certificates of candidacy for the other office or offices, 


The filing of a certificate of candidacy shall not affect whatever civil, criminal 
or administrative liabilities which a candidate may have incurred. 


Suc. 20. Contents of certificate of candidacy—The certificate of candidacy 
shall state that the person filing it is announcing his candidacy for the office stated 
therein and that he is eligible for said office; if for representative in the interim 
Batesang Pambansa, the region or sector which he seeks to represent; whether 
he is filing it as a nominee of a political party, group or aggrupation; the political 
party, group or aggrupation to which he belongs, if any; civil status, and if married, 
the full mame of his or her spouse; his date of birth; residence; his post office 
address for all election purposes; his profession or occupation; that he will support 
and defend the Constitution of the Philippines and will maintain true faith and 
allegiance thereto; that he will obey the laws, legal orders, and decrees promulgated 
by the duly constituted authorities; that the obligation imposed by his oath is 
assume voluntarily, without mental reservation or purpose of evasion; and that 
the facts stated in the certificate of candidacy are true to the best of his knowledge: 
Provided, That a candidate may use in his certificate of candidacy the name by 
which he has been baptized, or the name registered in the office of the local civil 
registrar, or any other name allowed under the provisions of existing law. He may 
also include on nickname or stage name by which he is generally or popularly 
known in the locality. A certificate of candidacy not in accordance with this provi- 
zion ghall not be accepted. 


Suc. 21. Other requirements.—The person filing a certificate of candidacy shall 
also submit two copies of his latest photograph, passport size; a statement in dupli- 
cate containing his bio-data and program of government not exceeding one hundred 
words, for inclusion in the “COMELEC Bulletin.” 


Sec. 22. Ineligibitly of person found disloyal to the Government.—Any person 
found guilty in a final judgment or order of a competent court or tribunal of any 
crime involving disloyalty to the duly constituted Government such as rebellion, 
sedition, violations of the anti-subversion and firearms laws, and crimes against 
the national security shall not, unless restored to his full civil and political rights 
in accordance with law, be eligible and his certificate of candidacy shall not be 
given due course nor shall the voters cast in his favor be counted. In the event 
his final convictions comes after his election, he shall automatically cease in office. 
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Seo, 23. Candidates for the same office bearing the same name and surname — 
When there are two or more candidates for an office with the same name and 
surname, each candidate, upon being madé aware of such fact, shall state his paternal 
and maternal surname, except the incumbent Who may continue to use the name 
and the surname stated in his certificate of candidacy when he was elected. 


Src, 24. Filing and distribution of certificates of candidacy—The certificates 
of candidacy shall be filed not later than the day before the beginning of the 
campaign period fixed by the Commission: Provided, That certificates of candidacy 
for representative to the interim Batasang Pambansa shall be filed not later than 
February 17, 1978. 


The certificate uf candidacy for sectoral representatives shall be filed with 
the Commission. The certificate of candidacy for regional representatives shall be 
filed with the region. 


The Regional Election Director shall immediately send the original of all certi- 
ficates of candidacy received by him to the Commision. The Commission shal] send 
copies thereof or a certified list of candidates to the provincial election supervisors 
for distribution to the city and municipal election registrars of the province who 
shall in turn immediately forward copies thereof to the voting centers. 


Sec. 25. Ministerial duty of receiving and acknowledging receipt.—The Regional 
Election Director shall have the ministerial duty to receive the certificate of candi- 
dacy herein referred to and to immediately acknowledge receipt thereof. 


SEc. 26. Nuisance candidates—The Commission may, motu proprio or upon a 
verified petition of an interested party, refuse to give due course to a certificate 
of candidacy if it is shown that said certificate has been filed to cause confusion 
among the voters by the similarity of the names which demonstrate that the candi- 
date has no bona fide intention to run for the office for which the certificate of 


candidacy has been filed and thus prevent a faithful determination of the true will 
of the electorate. 


Sec. 27. Withdrawal or cancellation of certificates of candidacy—No certificate 
of candidacy duly filed shall be considered withdrawn or cancelled unless the candi- 
date files with the office which received the certificate of candidacy or with the 


Commission, a sworn statement of withdrawal or cancellation at any time before 
the day of election. 


Sec. 28. Candidates in case of death, withdrawal or disqualification of another. 
If, after the last day for filing certificates of candidacy, a candidate with a certifi- 
cate of candidacy duly filed should die, withdraw or be disqualified for any ca™se, 
any voter qualified for the office may file his certificate of candidacy for the office 
for which the deceased, the candidate who has withdrawn, or disqualified person 
was a candidate in accordance with the preceding sections on or before mid-day 
of the day of the election, and if the death, withdrawal or disqualification should 
occur between the day before the election and the mid-day of election day, said 
certificate may be filed with any election committee in the political subdivision 
where he is a candidate: Provided, however, That if the candidate who died, withdrew 
or was disqualified is the official candidate of a political party, group or aggrupa- 
tion, only a person belonging to, and certified by, the same political party, group 
or aggrupation may file a certificate of candidacy for the same office. 
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Sec. 29. Candidates holding appointive office or position—Every person hold- 
ing a public appointive office or position, including active members of the Armed 
Forces of the Philippines, and officers and employees in government-owned or 
controlled corporations, shall ipso facto cease in his office or position on the date 
he files certificate of candidacy. Members of the Cabinet shall continue in the 
offices they presently hold notwithstanding the filing of certificate of candidacy, 
subject to the pleasure of the President of the Philippines. 


Sec. 80. Candidates holding political office—Governors, mayors, members of 
the various sanggunians, or barangay officials shall, upon filing a certificate of 
candidacy, be considered on forced leave of absence from office, 


Spc. 31. Official watchers of candidates——Each registered political party, group 
or aggrupation shall be entitled to not more than. three watchers in every voting center 
and independent candidates to one watcher each. 


No person shall be appointed watcher unless he is a qualified voter of the city 
or municipality, of good reputation, shall not have been convicted of any election 
offense or of any other crime, and must know how to read and write Filipino, Eng- 
lish or the local dialect, and not related within the fourth civil degree of affinity 
or consanguinity to the chairman or any member of the citizens election committee 
of the voting center where he is a watcher. 


Each candidate shall designate in every province, city, municipality or munici- 
pal district his representative authorized to appoint watchers, furnishing the Regional 
Election Director a copy of the list of such persons for the entire region. 


Sec. 32. Commission may authorize other watchers.—Civic, religious, business, 
youth and other similar organizations, upon previous authorization by the Commis- 
sion, shall be entitled collectively to appoint one watcher in every voting center 
with the same powers as herein provided. 


Sec. 33. Duties and prerogatives of watchers—Upon entering the voting cen- 
ter, the watcher shall present and deliver to the chairman of the citizens election 
committee his appointment and forthwith his name shall be recorded in the minutes. 
The appointment of the watcher shall bear the personal signature or the facsimile 
signature of the registered candidate who appointed him. The watchers shall have 
the right to stay in the space reserved for them inside the voting center. They 
shall have the right to witness and inform themselves of the proceedings of the 
citizens election committee, to take notes of what they may see or hear, to file a 
protest against any irregularity which they believe may have been committed by the 
committee to obtain from the committee a certificate as to the filing of such protest 
or of the resolution thereon, and to read the ballots after they have been read by the 
chairman as well as the election returns after they have been completed and signed by 
the members of the committee without touching them, but they shall not speak to 
any member of the committee. 


ARTICLE VII—CAMPAIGN AND ELECTION PROPAGANDA 
Sec. 34. Definitions—As used in this Code: 


(a) The term “candidate” refers to any person aspiring for or seeking an elective 
public office, regardless of whether or not said person had already filed his certifi- 
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cate of candidacy or had been nominated by any political party, group or aggrupation; 


(b) The term “election campaign” or “partisan political activity” refers to an 
act designed to have a candidate elected or not or to promote the candidacy of a 
person or persons to a public office which shall include; 


(1) Forming organizations, associations, clubs, cormmittees or other groups of 
person for the purpose of soliciting votes and/or undertaking any campaign or 
propaganda for or against a candidate; 


(2) Holding political caucuses, conferences, meetings, rallies, parades, or other 
similar assemblies, for the purpose of nominating candidates, soliciting votes and [or 
undertaking any campaign or propaganda for or against a candidate; 


(3) Making speeches, announcements or commentaries, or holding interviews 
for or against the election of any candidate for public office; 


(4) Printing, importing, publishing or distributing campaign literature or 
materials; 


(5) Directly or indirectly soliciting votes, pledges or support for or against 
a candidate; 


(6) Giving, soliciting, or receiving contributions for election campaign purposes, 
either directly or indirectly: Provided, That simple expressions of opinions and 
thoughts concerning the election shall not be considered as part of an election cam- 
paign: Provided, further, That nothing herein stated shall be understood to prevent 
any person, including officers and employees in the civil service, which shall be 
understood to include officers and employees of government-owned or controlled 
corporations, from expressing his views on current political problems or issues, 
or from mentioning the names of his candidates for public office whom he supports. 


Sec. 35. Election campaign or partisan political activity outside campaign per- 
iod.—It shall be unlawful for any person, whether or not a voter or candidate, or 
for any party, group, aggrupation or association of persons, to engage in an 
election campaign or partisan political activity except during the campaign period 
or, in special cases, during the period fixed by the Commission: Provided, however, 
That political parties, groups or aggrupations shall be allowed to hold political 
conventions, primaries or meetings to nominate their official candidates within 
a@ reasonable period fixed by the Commission before the start of the campaign 
period. 


Sec. 36. Intervention of foreigners—It shall be unlawful for any foreigner, 
whether juridical or natural person, to aid any candidate or political party, group 
or aggrupation directly or indirectly, or take part in or influence in any manner 
any election, or to contribute or make any expenditure in connection with any elec- 
tion campaign or partisan political activity. 


Sec. 37. Lawful election propaganda.—Lawful election propaganda shall in- 
clude: 


(a) Pamphlets, leaflets, cards, decals, stickers or other written or printed 
materials of a size not more than eight and one-half inches in width and fourteen 
inches in length; 
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(b) Handwritten or printed letters urging voters to vote for or against any 
particular candidate; 


(c) Cloth, paper or cardboard posters, whether framed or posted, with an area 
not exceeding two feet by three fect, except that, at the site of and on the occasion 
of a public mecting or rally, or in announcing the holding of said meeting or rally, 
streamers not exceeding three feet by eight feet in size, shall be allowed: Provided, 
That said streamers may not be displayed except one week before the date of the 
‘meeting or rally and that it shall be removed within seventy-two hours after said 


meeting or rally; 


(d) All other forms of election propaganda not prohibited by this Code as the 
Commission may authorize: Provided, That the Commission’s authorization shall 
be published in two newspapers of general circulation throughout the nation for at 
least twice within one week after the authorization has been granted. 


Sec. 38. Requirements for published or printed election propaganda.—Any news- 
paper, newsletter, newsweekly, gazette or magazine advertising, posters, pamphlets, 
circulars, handbills, bumper stickers, streamers, simple list of candidates or any pub- 
lished or printed political matter for or against a candidate or group of candidates 
to any public office shall bear and be identified by the words “paid for by” followed 
by the true and correct name and address of the payor and by the words “printed 
by” followed by the true and correct name and address of the printer. 


Sec. 39. Prohibited forms of election propaganda.—It shall be unlawful: 


(a) To erect, put up, make use of, attach, float or display any billboard, tinplate- 
poster, balloons and the like, of whatever size, shape, form or kind, advertising for 


or against any candidate; 

(b) To purchase, manufacture, request or distribute electoral propaganda gad- 
gets such as pens, lighters, fans, of whatever nature, flashlights, athletic goods or 
materials, wallets, matches, cigarettes and the like; 


(c) To-show or display publicly any advertisement or propaganda for or against 
any candidate by means of cinematography, audio-visual units or other screen pro- 
jections except telecasts which may be allowed as hereinafter provided; and 


(d) For any radio broadcasting or television station to sell or give free of 
charge air time for campaign and other political purposes except as authorized 
in this Code under the rules and regulations promulgated by the Commission 
pursuant thereto. 


Any prohibited election propaganda gadget or advertisement shall be stopped, 
confiscated or torn down by the representative of the Commission upon specific 


authority of the Commission. 


Sec. 40. Removal, destruction or defacement of lawful election propaganda 
prohibited.—It shall be unlawful for any person during the campaign period to 
remove, destroy, obliterate, or in any manner deface or tamper with, or prevent 
the distribution of, lawful election propaganda as authorized in Section 37 of 


this Code. 
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Sec. 41. Regulation of election propaganda through mass media.—(a) The 
Commission shall promulgate rules and regulations regarding the sale of air time 
for political purposes during the campaign period to insure that time equal as 
to duration and quality is available to all candidates for the same office of 
political parties, groups or aggrupations at the same rates or given free of 
charge; that such rates are reasonable and not higher than those charged other 
buyers or users of air time for non-political purposes; that the provisions of 
this Code regarding the limitation of expenditures by candidates and contributions 
by private persons and certain classes of corporations, entities and institutions 
are effectively enforced; that said radio broadcasting and television stations shall 
not be allowed to schedule any program or permit any sponsor to manifestly favor 
or oppose any candidate or political party, group or aggrupation by unduly or 
repeatedly referring to or including said candidate and/or political party, group 
or aggrupation respecting, however, in all instances the right of said station to 
broadcast accounts of significant or newsworthy events and views on matters of 
public interest. 


(b) All contracts for advertising in any newspaper, magazine, periodical or 
any form of publication promoting or opposing the candidacy of any person for 
public office shall, before its implementation, be registered by said newspaper, 
magazine, periodical or publication with the Commission. In every case, it shall 
be signed by the candidate concerned or by the duly authorized representative of 
the political party, group or aggrupation. 


(c) No franchise or permit to operate a radio or television station shall be 
granted or issued during the election period. 


In all instances, the Commission shall supervise the use and employment of 
press, radio and television facilities so as to give candidates equal opportunities 
under equal circumstances to make known their qualifications and their stand on 
public issues within the limits set forth in this Code on election spending. 


Sec. 42. Individual public rally—Any candidate must notify the election re- 
gistrar concerned of any public rally he intends to organize in the city, municipality 
or municipal district, and within two days thereafter, submit to said election regis- 
trar a statement of expenses incurred in connection therewith. 


Sec. 43. Rallies, meetings, house-to-house campaign, other political activities.— 
Subject to the provisions of existing laws, any candidate may hold individually, or 
jointly with other aspirants, peaceful rallies, meetings, house-to-house campaign or 
other similar political activities during the campaign period. 


Sec. 44. Transportation, food and drinks.—It is unlawful for any candidate, 
political party, group or aggrupation, organization, voter or any other person te 
give or accept, free of charge, directly or indirectly, transportation, food, or drinks 
or things of value during a public meeting in favor of or against any or several 
candidates and during the three hours before and after such meeting, on the day 
preceding the election and on the day of the election; or to give or contribute, directly 
or indirectly, money or things of value for such purpose. 


Sec. 456. COMELEC Space.—Whenever practicable, the Commission shall pro- 
cure space in newspapers, magazines and periodicals which shall be known as “CO- 
MELEC Space” wherein candidates can announce or further their candidacy. Said 
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space shall be allocated, free of charge, equally and impartially by the Commission 
among all candidates within the area in which the newspapers, magazines and 
periodicals are circulated. To this end, the Commission shall endeavor to obtain 
free space from newspapers, magazines and periodicals. 


Sec. 46. COMELEC Time—The Commission shall procure radio and televi- 
sion time to be known as “COMELEC Time” which shall be allocated equally and 
impartially among the candidates within the area of coverage of said radio and 
television stations. For this purpose, the franchises of all radio broadcasting and 
television stations are hereby amended so as to require such stations to furnish the 
Commission radio or television time, free of charge, during the period of the campaign, 
at least once but not oftener than every other day, 


Sec. 47. COMELEC Information Bulletin—The Commission may cause the 
the printing, and supervise the dissemination of bulletins to be known as “COME- 
LEC Bulletin” which shall be of such size as to adequately contain the picture, bie 
data and program of government of every candidate. Said bulletins shall be dis- 
seminated to the voters or displayed in such places as to give due prominence there- 
to. Any candidate may reprint, at his expense, any “COMELEC Bulletin” upon 
prior authority of the Commission: Provided, That said reprint shall be an exact 
replica of the original and shall bear the name of the candidate causing the reprint 
and the name of the printer, 


Sec. 48. Free public discussions and debates—The barangays and sanggunians 
shall encourage free, full and constructive discussions and exchange of views on 
the qualifications, competence, programs or platforms of the candidates and other 
similar issues including the holding of meetings and rallies and, to this end, may 
extend, without discrimination, assistance to said candidates especially in the dis- 
tribution of propaganda materials and other similar activities of the campaign. 


Any candidate or his supporter who is a duly registered voter in the consti- 
tuency in which said candidate is seeking election, shall not be questioned for any 
speech, remark or statement in any discussion or debate intended to enlighten the 
electorate on the qualifications, competence, program or platforms or other similar 
issues of the candidates or political parties, groups or aggrupations; or for any 
view for or against any or all of such issues made in public rallies, or debates or 
in other forms of communications, radio or television. Such remarks, statements 
or views shall not be admissible as evidence in any investigation or suit against 
the person or persons making them, except in appropriate suits for libel, defam- 


ation, slander or for an offense involving disloyalty to the duly constituted Govern- 
ment, 


The printing of pamphlets, posters, handbills and other printed materials 
designed to enlighten the electorate on the matter cited in the preceding paragraphs, 
and the dissemination or circulation of these materials shall be allowed and in no 
way restricted: Provided, however, That any printed material shall not be allowed 
to be disseminated or circulated if it does not indicate the real name and correct 
address of the author thereof as well as the name and address of the printer: 
Provided, further, That the Commission shall, upon petition of any person, and 
after due notice and hearing, take all necessary measures to prevent the dissemi- 
nation or circulation of propaganda materials the contents of which are clearly 
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irrelevant to the issues mentioned here’n or which are patently libelous against 
any person or persons or which tend to undermine the allegiance or obedience of 
the citizens to duly constituted authorities. Such lawful propaganda materials shall 
likewise be inadmissible as evidence in any investigation or suit against any person 
or persons printing, publishing or circulating them except in appropriate suits for 
libel, defamation, slander or for an offense involving disloyalty to the duly constituted 


Government. 


ArTICLE VIII—SAFEGUARDS AGAINST CORRUPT 
AND IRREGULAR ELECTION PRACTICES 


Src. 49. Definitions.—As used in this Code: 


(a) The term “contribution” includes a gift, donation, subscription, loan, advance 
or deposit of money or anything of value, or a contract, promise or agreement to 
contribute, whether or not legally enforceable, made for the purpose of influencing 
the results of the election, but shall not include services rendered without compen- 
sation by individual volunteering a portion or all of their time in behalf of a 
candidate or political party, group or aggrupation. It shall also include the use 
of facilities voluntarily donated by other persons, the money value of which can 
be assessed based on the rates prevailing in the area. 


(b) The term “expenditure” includes the payment or delivery of money or any- 
thing of value, or a contract, promise or agreement to make an expenditure, whether 
or not legally enforceable, for the purpose of influencing the results of the election. 
It shall also include the use of facilities personally owned by the candidate, the money 
value of the use of which can be assessed based on the rates prevailing in the area. 


(c) The term “person” includes an individual, partnership, committee, associ- 
ation, corporation, and any other organization or group of persons. 


SEC. 50. Change of periods——The Commission is hereby authorized to fix the 
appropriate period for the various prohibited acts enumerated in this Code consistent 
with the requirements of free, orderly, and honest elections. 


Sec. 51. Limitations upon expenses of candidates.—No candidate shall spend 
for his election campaign an amount more than the salary or the equivalent of 
the total emoluments for one year attached to the office for which he is a candidate: 
Provided, That the expenses herein referred to shall include those incurred by the 
candidate, his contributors and supporters, whether in cash or in kind, including 
the use, rental or hire of land, water or air craft, equipment, facilities, apparatus 
and paraphernalia used in the campaign: Provided, further, That, where the land, 
water or air craft, equipment, facilities, apparatus and paraphernalia used is 
owned by the candidate, his contributor or supporter, the Commission is hereby 
empowered to assess the amount commensurate with the expenses for the use thereof, 
based on the prevailing rates in the locality and shall be included in the total 
expenses incurred by the candidate.” 


In the case of candidates for interim Batasang Pambansa, they shall not 
spend more than sixty thousand pesos for their election campaign. 
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Sec. 62. Limitation upon expenses of political parties, groups or aggrupations, 
—A political party, group or aggrupation may not spend for the election of its 
candidates in the constituency or constituencies where it has official candidates an 
aggregate amount more than the equivalent of fifty centavos for every voter 
currently registered therein: Provided, That expenses incurred by such political 
party, group or aggrupation not duly registered with the Commission and/or not 
presenting or supporting a complete list of candidates shall be considered as expenses 
of its candidates and subject to the limitation under Section 51 of this Code, 
Expenses incurred by branches, chapters or committees of a political party, group 
cr aggrupation shall be included in the computation of the total expenditures of 
the political party, group or aggrupation. 

Soc. 53. Lawful expenditures.—To carry out the objectives of the preceding 
sections, no candidate or his duly authorized representative, or treasurer of a 
political party, group or aggrupation shall, directly or indirectly, make any expen- 
diture except for the following purposes: 


(a) For traveling expenses of the candidates and ‘campaign personnel in the 
course of the campaign and for personal expenses incident thereto; 


(b) For compensation of campaigners, clerks, stenographers, messengers, and 
other persons actually employed in the campaign; 


(c) For telegraph and telephone tolls, postage, freight and express delivery 
charges; ; 

(d) For stationery, printing and distribution of printed matters relative to 
candidacy; 


(e) For employment of watchers at the polls; 


(f{) For rent, maintenance and furnishing of campaign headquarters, office 
or place tor meetings; 


(g) For political meetings and rallies and the use of sound systems, lights 
und decorations during said meetings and rallies; 


(h) For newspaper, radio, television and other public advertisements; 
(i) For employment of counsel; 


(j) For copying and classifying list of voters, investigating and challenging 
the right to voters, investigating and challenging the right to vote of persons 
registered in the lists; and 


(k) For printing sample ballots in such color, size and maximum number as 
may be authorized by the Commission and the cost of such printing shail not be 
taken into account in determining the amount of expenses which a candidate, political 
party, group or aggrupation may have incurred under Section 51 and 52 hereof. 


Sec. 54. Persons authorized to incur election expenditures.—No person, except 
the candidate or any person authorized by him or the treasurer of a political party, 
group or aggrupation shall make any expenditure in support of, or in opposition 
to any candidate or political party, group or aggrupation. Expenditures duly 
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authorized by the candidate or the treasurer of the party, group or aggrupation 
shall be considered as expenditure of such candidate or political party, group or 
aggrupation, 


The authority to incur expenditures shall be in writing, copy of which shall 
be furnished the Commission, signed by the candidate or the treasurer of the party, 
group or aggrupation and showing the expenditure so authorized, and shall state 
the full name and exact address of the person so designated. 


Src. 55. Accounting by agents of candidates——Every person receiving contribu- 
tions or incurring expenditures by authority of the candidate or treasurer of the 
party, group or aggrupation shall, on demand by the candidate or his representative 
or treasurer of the party, group or aggupation and in any event within five days 
after receiving such contribution or incurring such expenditure, render to the 
candidate or the treasurer of the party, group or aggrupation concerned, a detailed 
account thereof with proper vouchers or official receipts, 


Sec. 56. Records of receipts and expenditures—(a) It shall be the duty of 
every candidate, treasurer of the political party, group or aggrupation, and person 
acting under the authority of such candidate or treasurer of the party, group or 
aggrupation to issue a receipt for every contribution received exceeding one hundred 
pesos and to obtain and keep a receipt stating the particulars of every expenditure 
exceeding ten pesos. 


(b) Every candidate and treasurer of the party, group or aggrupation shall 
keep detailed, full, and accurate records of all receipts, contributions received, 
and expenditures incurred by him and by those acting under his authority, setting 
forth therein all information required to be reported. 


(c) Every candidate and treasurer of the party, group or aggrupation shall 
be responsible for the preservation of the records of receipts and expenditures, 
together with all pertinent documents, for at least one year after the holding of 
the election to which they pertain, and for their production for inspection by the 
Commission or its duly authorized representative, or upon presentation of a subpoena 
duces tecum duly issued by the Commission. Failure by the candidate or treasurer 
to preserve such records or documents shall be deemed prima facie evidence of 
violations of this provision. 


Sec. 57. Statement of receipts and expenditures.—Every candidate and trea- 
surer of the political party, group or aggrupation shall, not later than seven days 
or earlier than ten days before the day of the election, file in duplicate with the 
office indicated in the following section, full, true and itemized statement of all 
receipts and expenditures in connection with the election. 


Within thirty days after the day of the election, said candidate and treasurer 
shall also file in duplicate a supplemental statement of all receipts and expenditures 
not included in the statement filed prior to the day of the election. 


Sec. 58. Place for filing statements.—The statement of receipts and expen- 
ditures of a candidate for regional representative shall be filed with the Regional 
Election Director of the Commission, and that of a candidate for sectoral repre- 
sentative shall be filed with the Commission. 
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The Regional Election Director shall, within fifteen days after the last day 
for the filing of the statements, send to the Commission the duplicate copies of all 


statements filed with him. 


Sec. 59. Form and contents of statement.—The statement shall be in writing, 
subscribed and sworn to by the candidate or by the treasurer of the party, group 
or aggrupation, shall be complete as of the date next preceding the date of filing, 
and shall set forth in detail (a) the amount of every receipt, the date of receipt, 
and the full name and exact address of the person from whom the contribution 
was received; (b) the amount of every expenditure, the date thereof, the full name 
and exact address of the person to whom payment was made, and the purpose 
of the expenditure; (c) any unpaid debt or obligation, its nature and amount, 
and to whom said debt or obligation is owing; and (d) such other particulars 
which the Commission may require. 


If the candidate or treasurer of the party, group or aggrupation has no receipt, 
expenditures or unpaid debts or obligations, the statement shall reflect such fact. 


Sec. 60. Preservation and inspection of statement.—All statements of receipts 
and expenditures shall be kept and preserved at the office where they are filed and 
shall constitute part of the public records thereof for three years after they are 
filed. They shall not be removed therefrom except upon order of the Commission 
or of a competent court and shall, during regular office hours, be subject and 
open to inspection by the public. The officer-in-charge thereof, shall, on demand, 
furnish certified copies of any statement upon payment of reasonable fees which 
the Commission may prescribe. 


Sec. 61. Effect of failure to file statement.—In addition to other sanctions 
provided in this Code, no person elected to any public office shall enter upon 
the duties of his office until he has filed the statement of receipts and expenditures 
herein required. 


Sec. 62. Limitation of contribution to candidate—No person shall make any 
contribution to any candidate in excess of an amount or value which, if added to the 
other contributions received or expenses incurred by the candidate, exceed the amount 
allowed under Section 51 hereof. For this purpose, it shall be the duty of the 
candidate to inform the contributor of the amount he may lawfully contribute. 


No contribution shall be made except directly to the candidate or his repre- 
sentative authorized in writing by the candidate. 


No candidate shall accept any contribution in violation hereof. 


SEc. 63. Prohibited donations by candidates, treasurers of parties, groups or 
aggrupations or their agents.—No candidate, his or her spouse or any relative within 
the second civil degree of consanguinity or affinity, or his campaign manager, 
agent or representative shall, during the campaign period, on the day before and 
on the day of the election, directly or indirectly, make any donation, contribution 
or gift in cash or in kind, or undertake or contribute to the construction of roads, 
bridges, schoolhouses, puericulture centers, medical clinics and hospitals, churches or 
chapels, cement pavements, or any structure for public use or for the use of any 
religious or civic organization: Provided, That normal and custémary religious dues 
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or contributions, such as religious stipends, tithes or collections on Sundays or 
other designated collection days, as well as periodic paymenta for legitimate scholar- 
ships established and school contributions habitually made before the prohibited 
period, are excluded from the prohibition. 


The same prohibition applies to treasurers and agents or representatives of any 
political party, group or aggrupation., 


Sec, 64, Prohibited raising of funds—-It shall be unlawful for any person to 
hold dances, lotteries, cockfights, games, boxing bouts, bingo, beauty contests, 
entertainments or cinematographic, theatrical, or other performances from the com- 
mencement of the election period up to and including election day, for the purpose of 
raising funds for an election campaign or for the support of any candidate; or for 
any person or organization, whether civic or religious, directly or indirectly, to 
solicit and/or accept from any candidate for public office, or from his campaign 
manager, agent or representative, or any person acting in their behalf, any gift, 
food, transportation, contribution or donation in cash or in kind during the afore- 
mentioned period: Provided, That normal and customary religious stipends, tithes, 
or collections on Sundays and/or other designated collection days, are excluded from 
this prohibition. 


Sec. 65. Prohibited contributions.—No contribution shall be made directly or 
indirectly by any of the following: 


(a) Corporations or associations, or any officer or agent thereof: Provided, 
however, That nothing herein shall prevent the making of any loan to a candidate 
or political party, group or aggrupation by any corporation or association legally 
in the business of lending money, provided that the loan is made in accordance 
with laws and regulations and in the ordinary course of business; 


(b) Natural and juridical person operating a public utility or in possession of 
or exploiting any natural resources of the nation; 


(c) Natural and juridical persons who hold cpntracts or sub-contracts to supply 
the government or any of its division, subdivisions or instrumentalities, with goods 
or services or to perform construction or other works; 


(d) Natural and juridical persons who have been granted franchises, incentives, 
exemptions, allocations or similar priviléges or concessions by the government or 
any of its divisions, subdivisions or instrumentalities, including government-owned 
or controlled corporations; 


(e) Natural and juridical persons who, within one year prior to the date of 
election, have been granted loans in excess of P25,000 by the government or any 
of its divisions, subdivisions or instrumentalities including government-owned oF 
controlled corporations; 


(f) Officials or employees in the civil service, or members of the Armed Forces 
of the Philippines; and 


(g) Foreigners and foreign corporations. 


It shall be unlawful for any person to solicit or receive any contribution from 
any of the persons or entities enumerated herein. 
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Spe, 66. True name of contributor required-—No person shall make any contri. 
bution in any name except his own nor shall any candidate, of treasurer of the 
party, group or aggrupation receive a contribution or enter or record the same 


in any name other than that of the person by whom it was actually made. 


Spec. 67. Soliciting or receiving contributions from foreign governments, Tt shall 
be unlawful for any person, including a political party, group or aggrupation or 
public or private entity, to solicit or receive, directly or indirectly, any aid or con- 
tribution of whatever form or nature from any foreign national, government or entity 
for political purposes, 

Sno. 68. Report of contributions, Every person giving contributione aggre 
gating one hundred pesos or more, to any candidate or treasurer of the party, group 
er agerupation shall, not later than thirty days after the day of the election, file 
with the Commission a report under oath stating the amount of each contribution, 
the name of the candidate or agent of the candidate, or political party, group or 
agerupation receiving the contribution, and the date of the contribution. 


Sec. 69. Report of contractors and business firms.—Every person or firm to 
whom any election expenditure is made shall, within thirty days after the day of 
the election, file with the Commission a report setting forth the full names and 
exact addresses of the candidates, treasurers of parties, groups or aggrupations, 
and other persons incurring such expenditures, the nature or purpose of each expen- 
diture, the date and costs thereof, and such other particulars as the Commission 
may require. The report shall be signed and sworn to by the vendor or contractor, 
or in case of a business firm or association, by its president or general manager. 


It shall be the duty of such person or firm to whom an election expenditure 
is made to require agents of candidates to present their written authority to incur 
election expenditures in behalf of the candidate or treasurer and to keep and preserve 
at its place of business, subject to inspection by the Commission or its authorized 
representatiyes, copies of such written authority, contracts, vouchers, invoices and 
other records and documents relative to said expenditures for a period of three 
years after the date of the election to which they pertain. 


It shall be unlawful for any vendor, contractor or business firm to enter into 
contract involving election expenditures with agents or representatives of candidates 
or political parties, groups or aggrupations without such written authority. 


ARTICLE IX—REGISTRATION OF VOTERS 


Sec. 70, Permanent list of voters.—There shall be a permanent list of voters 
for every voting center in a barangay in each city or municipal consisting of all 
the applications for registration of voters of the barangay approved in accordance 
with Presidential Decrees 1099 and 1187, as amended, and the provisions of this 
Code. For each election, said list with such additions, cancellations and corrections 
as may be proper under this Article shall constitute the permanent list of voters. 


_ Bec. 71, Necessity of registration to be entitled to vote-—In order that a quali- 
fied voter may vote in any electoral process, he must be registered as such in the 
manner provided herein, 
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Sec, 72. Who may be registered.—Every person possessing all the qualifications 
prescribed for a voter shall have the right and the duty to be registered. During 
the one-month period immediately preceding the last day of registration as herein- 
after provided, any person who may not have on the date of registration any of 
the qualifications required may be registered upon proof that on the day of the 
election, he shall have such qualifications. 


Sec. 73. Re-registration—A voter who is registered in the permanent list of 
voters need not register anew for subsequent elections unless he transfers residence 
to another city, municipality or municipal district, or his registration has been 
cancelled on the ground of disqualificaton and such disqualification has been lifted 
er removed, provided he possesses the qualifications of a voter. 


Sec. 74. Qualifications of a voter.—Every citizen of the Philippines, not other- 
wise disqualified by law, eighteen years of age or over, who shall have resided in 
the Philippines for one year and in the city, municipality or municipal district 
wherein he proposes to vote for at least six months immediately preceding the elec- 
tion, may register as a voter. 


“ Any person who transfers to another city, municipality or municipal district 
solely by reason of his occupation; profession; employment in private or public 
service; educational activities; work in military or naval reservations; service in 
the army, navy or air force, the constabulary or national police force; or confinement 
er detention in government institutions in accordance with law shall be deemed not 
to have lost his original residence: Provided, That he may register as a voter of the 
city, municipality or municipal district where he is residing for the foregoing reasons 
if on the date of the election, he has already resided therein for at least six months. 


Src. 75. Disqualificatiens.—The following shall be disqualified from voting: 


(a) Any person who has been sentenced by final judgment to suffer imprison- 
ment for not less than one year, such disability not having been removed by plenary 
pardon: Provided, howerer, That any person disqualified to vote under this para- 
graph shall automatically reacquire the right to vote upon expiration of five years 
after service of sentence. 


(b) Any person who has been adjudged by final judgment by competent court 


or tribunal of having violated his oath of allegiance to the Republic of the Philip- 
pines. 


(c) Insane or feeble-minded persons. 


the position claséification to be made by the Commission: Provided, however, That 
whenever the exigencies of registration so require, the Commission may at its dis- 
cretion appoint an election registrar, attach a city, municipality or municipal dis- 
triet to another political sub-division for purposes of registration, or designate the 
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city, municipal or municipal district treasurer or any employee of the Commission 
as acting election registrar with additional compensation to be fixed by the Com- 
mission but not to exceed fifty per cent of his salary, 


The locul government concerned shall provide a suitable place for the office of 
the election registrar: Provided, That in case of failure of local government to provide 
such suitable place, the election registrar, upon prior authority of the Commission 
and notice to the local government concerned, may lease another place for his office 
and the rentals thereof shall be chargeable to the funds of said local government, 


Sec. 77. Qualifications of Election Registrar—Only members of the Philippine 
Bar shall be eligible for appointment to the position of election registrar. If there 
are no members of the Philippine Bar available for appointment as election regis- 
trar, graduates of duly recognized schools of law, liberal arts, and education who 
are civil service cligibles may be appointed to said position. 


Sec. 78. Provincial Election Supervisor.—tThere shall be assigned in each prov- 
ince a provincial election supervisor appointed at large by the Commission who shall 
have administrative supervision over election registrars and clection clerks within 
the province and such functions and duties as are provided in this Code or which 
may be required by the Commission. Only members of the Philippine Bar shall be 
qualified for appointment as provincial election supervisor. 


Sec. 79. Continuing system of registration of voters—For purposes of filing 
of applications for registration, the registration period shall commence on the work- 
ing day immediately following the holding of an election and shall end ten days 
before the day of the succeeding election, unless the Commission rules otherwise in 
special cases. Filing of applications for registration shall be conducted daily in the 
office of the election registrar during regular office hours: Provided, That to facili- 
tate registration, the Commission may extend the hours of registration and authorize 
registration of voters in any barangay in the city, municipality or municipal district. 


A qualified voter shall register by personally filing an application for registra- 
tion before the election registrar of the city or municipality wherein he is qualified 
to vote or before any authorized official of the Commission. 


The provisions of the foregoing paragraphs notwithstanding, registration of 
voters may be conducted in the voting centers by the citizens election whenever 
80 authorized by law. 


The election registrar and the members of the citizens election committee in 
appropriate cases shall have the power to administer oaths, issue subpoena, and 
subpoena duces tecum, swear witnesses, and compel witnesses to appear and testify, 
but if the summons is issued at the instance of any private party, the correspond- 
ing fees and expenses incident thereto shall be paid by said party. 


Sec. 80. Voter's application for registration—The application for registration 
shall be filed in triplicate and shall be under oath. It shall contain two specimens 
of the applicant’s signature. his left and right thumbmarks, his photograph which 
shall be optional on the part of the applicant, and the following data: 


(a) Name, surname and middle/maternal surname; 
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(b) Date and place of birth: 
(c) Citizenship; 
(d) Periods of residence in the Philippines and in the place of registration; 


(e) Exact address with the name of the street and house number or in case 
there is none, a brief description of the locality and place; 


(f) A statement that the application has not been previously registered, other- 
wise, he shall be required to attach a sworn application for cancellation 
of his previous registration; and 


(z) Such other information or data which may be required by the Commission. 


The oath of the applicant shall include a statement that he does not have 
any of the disqualifications prescribed by law for a voter. | 


Tt shall be the duty of the registering officer to fully apprise the applicant 
af the qualifications and disqualifications of a voter and see to it that the applica- 
tion contains all the data herein required. 


The application of an illiterate or a physically incapacitated person may be 
nrepared by a person of his confidence or by the election registrar in accordance 
with the information given by the applicant concerning his personal data. 


Sec. 81. Approval or disapproval of application—Upon receipt of the sworn 
application for registration and if there is no challenge filed as provided in the 
sueceeding section, the election registrar shall avnrove it if he finds that the avoli- 
cant possesses all the qualifications and none of the qualifications of a voter, other- 
wise. the application shall be disapproved. : 


Upon approval of the application, a certificate of registration shall be issued 
ta the voter. If it is disapproved, the applicant shall be furnished with a certificate 
of such disapnroval stating the mrounds thereof and all three copies of the disapproved 
application shall be placed in the inactive file. 


Sec. 82. Challenge of right to register as a voter.—Any voter of the city, muni- 
cipality or municipal district may appear before the election registrar to oppose or 
challenge the application for registration stating the ground therefor. The challenge 
shall be under oath and shall be attached by the election registrar to the apovlication 
together with proof of notice of the date of hearing to the challenger and the voter. 


Tne hearing shall be conducted without delay and in no case later than the day 
after the challenge is filed. Immediately after the hearing, the challenged applica- 


tion shall be approved or disapproved according to the evidence submitted for or 
against the application. 


Sec. 83. Preservation and transmittal of approved application for registration.— 
The original of the approved application for registration of each voter shall be 
compiled and incorporated alphabetically into the corresponding book of voters. 


On the day following the approval of the application for registration, the election 
registrar shall transmit the duplicate copy to the provincial election supervisor and 
the triplicate copy to the central office of the Commission. 
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Src, 84, Voter’e certificate of registration—The certificate of registration 
issued to the voter shall serve and be considered as document for the identification 
of each registered voter: Provided, however, That no voter shall be required to pre- 
sent his certificate of registration on election day if his identity be shown by 
other documents or by the thumbmarks in his approved application in the book of 
voters, or if he is identified under oath by a member of the election committee or 


by a duly accredited watcher. 


No extra or duplicate copy of the certificate of registration shall be prepared 
and issued except upon authority of the Commission. 


Sec. 85. Cancellation of registration due to death or disqualification of voter — 
The election registrar shall remove the voter’s application for registration from 
the corresponding book of voters of the following after entering therein the cause 
for its cancellation and place the same in the inactive file: 


(a) Those who have since died as certified to at the end of each month by the 
local civil registrar, 


(h) Those who have been sentenced by final judgment to suffer an imprison- 
ment of not less than one year or of having violated their allegiance to 
the Republic of the Philippines as certified to at the end of each month 
bythe respective clerks of court of the Courts of First Instance and the 


city or municipal courts. 


The election registrar shall notify the registered voter by mail or by personal 
delivery of the cancellation of his registration and the ground therefor and require 
the surrender of his certificate of registration. In cases of death, the notice shall 


be directed: to the next of kin. 


The names of the voters whose registration have been cancelled shall be published 
on the bulletin board stating the reasons therefor and shall be reported to the Com- 
mission and to the provincial election supervisor, together with copies of the certified 
statements of the local civil registrars, the clerks of court of the Court of First 
Instance and the city or municipal court, as the case may be. The Commission and 
the provincial election supervisor shall accordingly remove the cancelled application 
from their respective files and place them in the inactive file after entering therein 
the cause of cancellation. 


Sec. 86.. Application for cancellation of previous registration—(a) Any regis- 
tered voter who, after approval of his application for registration, has suffered any 
of the disqualifications set out in Section 75 hereof, may request for the cancellation 
of his registration by filing a sworn application for said cancellation, setting forth 
the ground or grounds therefor, and to which he shall attach his certificate of 
registration, with the election registrar who shall proceed to verify the truth thereof 
and, once established, shall cancel the voter’s registration and issue the certificate 
of cancellation to the voter. 


The election registrar concerned shall enter the corresponding notations in 
the application for registration and thereafter remove the application from the cor- 
responding book of voters and place it in the inactive file. The election registrar 
shall preserve all applications for cancellation and shall report all cancellations 
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made by him under this section to the Commission and to the provincial election 
supervisor for their corresponding action, 


(b) Any registered voter who har transferred and acquired a new residence 
may request for the cancellation of his previous registration in the manner provided 
in the preceding paragraph, or by personally filing said sworn application in dupli- 
cate, giving his old and new addresses and with his certificate of registration attach- 
ed, with the election registrar of his new residence, who, upon receipt thereof, shall 
transmit the original copy together with the certificate to the election registrar 
of the voter’s former residence. The election registrar concerned shall, upon receipt 
of the sworn application for cancellation, verify the truth thereof and once establish- 
ed, remove the voter’s registration record from the book of votes and place the same 
in the inactive file after entering therein the cause for its cancellation. He shall 
issue the certificate of cancellation to the voter through the election registrar of 
the voter’s new residence. 


The election registrar shall preserve all applications for cancellation and shall 
report all cancellations made by him to the Commission and to the provincial election 
supervisor for their corresponding action. 


Sec. 87. Change of address of voter in the same city or municipality—Any 
voter who has changed his residence in the same city or municipality wherein he is 
registered shall notify in writing his election registrar of such change of address 
not later than five days before the day of the election. If the change of address 
involves a change of barangay, the election registrar shall accordingly transfer the 
corresponding application to the book of voters of the new barangay. All changes 
of address, and changes of barangay and voting center, if any, shall be reported 
to the Commission and to the provincial election supervisor for their corresponding 
action. If there is a change of voting center, the voter shall be notified of his new 
voting center. 


Sec. 88. Adjustment of books of voters—When a voting center of barangay is 
divided into twe or more centers or is merged with another, the election registrar 
shall accordingly transfer the registration records included in the centers affected 
to the corresponding books of voters of the new or adjusted voting centers. All 
adjustments shall be reported to the Commission and the provincial election super- 
visor for their corresponding action, Voters affected by the adjustment of their 
voting centers shall be notified of their new centers resulting from the adjust- 
ment personally, by mail or by other expenditious means. 


Sec. 89. Certified list of voters——Not later than three days before the day 
of the election, the election registrar and the members of the citizens election com- 
mittee shall prepare and certify, in three copies, a complete list of voters for each 
voting center containing the names, in alphabetical order, and addresses of all voters 
registered in the city, municipality or municipal district based on the approved appli- 
rations in the books of voters. One copy shall be delivered to the election com- 
mittee together with the books of voters for use on election day, one copy shall 
be delivered to the barangay captain concerned who shall inform the voters of their 
voting center, and the third copy shall be retained by the election registrar. 


Sec, 90. Custody of books of voters.—The election registrar shall have custody 
of the books of voters. On the day before the election, he shall deliver the same 
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to the chairman of the citizens election committee of the corresponding voting center 
for use during the voting. The books of voters shall be returned to the election 
registrar upon the termination of the proceedings on election day. 


Sec. 91. Provincial central file of registered voters.—There shall be n provin- 
cial central file of registered voters containing the duplicate copies of all approved 
applications in each city, municipality and municipal district in the province which 
shall be under the custody and supervision of the provincial election supervisor. The 
applications shall be compiled alphabetically by voting centers so as to make the file 
an exact replica of the books of voters in the possession of the election registrar. 


Sec. 92. National central file of registered voters.—There shall likewise be a 
national central file of registered voters containing the tripliciate copies of all ap- 
proved applications in all cities, municipalities and municipal districts which shall be 
Kept in the central office of the Commission. The application shall be compiled 
alphabetically by voting centers so as to make the file an exact replica of the books 
of voters in the possession of the election registrar. 


SEc. 93. Petition for inclusion of voters in the permanent list—-Any person 
whose application for registration has been disapproved may, at any time except 
five days before an election, apply to the proper court for an order directing the 
election registrar to include his name in the permanent list of voters, attaching to 
his petition the certificate of disapproval issued by ‘the election registrar and proof 
of service of the petition upon the election registrar. 


If the decision is for the inclusion of the voter in the permanent list, the appli- 
vation previously disapproved shall be retrieved from the inactive file and included 
in the corresponding book of voters. The corresponding notations shall be made on 
the application. However, if the decision of the court for inclusion is received after 
the books of voters have been delivered to the election committes, the voter shall, 
upon presentation of a certified copy of the order of inclusion and upon proper iden- 
tification, be allowed to vote on election day. 


The election registrar shall transmit the duplicate and triplicate copies of the 
application to the provincial election supervisor and to the Commission, respectively, 
together with a certified copy of the order of inclusion. 


Sec. 94. Petition for exclusion of voters from the permanent list—Any regis- 
tered voter or the election registrar of the city, municipality or municipal district, 
or a political party, croup or aggrupation may, at any time except five days before 
an election, apply with the proper court for the exclusion of a registered voter from 
the permanent list on the ground that: he is disqualified or illegally registered, 
giving the name and address of the voter and the barangay and voting center where 
he is registered. The petition shall be sworn to and shall be accompanied by proof 
of service to the respondent voter and the election registrar, unless the latter is 
himself the petitioner. Final decisions of courts ordering the exclusion of a voter 
shall be transmitted immediately to the election registrar who shall accordingly 
remove the application from the book of voters and place the same in the inactive 
file after entering therein the corresponding notations regarding the exclusion. 
If the decision is received after the books of voters have been delivered to the 
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election committee, the voter so excluded shall not be permitted to vote upon pre- 
sentation to the election committce of a certified copy of the order of exclusion. 


Notices of the exclusion order shall be sent by the election registrar to the 
Commission and to the provincial election supervisor for their corresponding action. 


Sec. 96. Jurisdiction in inclusion and exclusion cases.—(a) The judge of the 
Court of First Instance and the municipal judge of the capital of the province shall 
have concurrent jurisdiction throughout the province, and the municipal judges shall 
have in their respective municipalities concurrent jurisdiction with the former, over 
all cases of inclusion and exclusion of voters, and the court before whom the petition 
is first filed shall acquire exclusive jurisdiction thereon. 


(b) The municipal judge of the capital and the judge of the Court of First 
Instance may hold sessions in any municipality within the province as they may 
deem fit for the hearing and decision on the petition, and the travelling expenses 
and per diems of the judge and his personnel shall be paid by the municipality to 
which the petition corresponds and where thcy hold sessions. 


SEc. 96. Common. rules governing judicial proceedings in inclusion and’ exclusion 
cases.——(a) Outside of regular office hours, no petition for inclusion or exclusion of 
voters shall be received. except when the last day for filing thereof falls on a Satur- 
day, Sunday or holiday, in which case the courts concerned shall be open to receive 
said petitions, 


(b) Notices to the election registrar and to the challenged voter shall state 
the place, date and hour on which such petition shall be heard, and such notice may 
he made by personal delivery, or by leaving a copy thereof in the possession of a 
person of sufficient discretion in the residence of said persons, or, in the event that 
the foregoing procedure is not practicable and in cases where the ground for exclu- 
sion is that the registered voter is fictitious, by posting a copy in a conspicuous 
place, preferably the city or municipal hall, within the city or municipality not 
later than two days before the day set for the hearing. 


(c) Each petition shall refer to only one voting center. 


(d) No filing fee shall be collected nor any costs be assessed in these proceed- 
ings. However, if the judge should be satisfied that the petition has been filed for 
the sole purpose of molesting the adverse party and causing him to incur expenses, 
he may order the culpable party to pay the costs and incidental expenses. 


(e) The decision shall be based on‘ the evidence presented. If the question is 
whether or not the voter is real or fictitious, his non-appearance on the day set for 
hearing shall be prima facie evidence that the registered voter ix fictitious. In no 
case shall a decision be rendered upon a stipulation of facts. 


(f) All petitions shall be heard and all proceedings in connection therewith 
shall be conducted without delay. In no case shall a decision be rendered later than 
the day before the day of election. 


SEc. 97. Canvass to check registration.—The election registrar shall, once cvery 
two years or oftener should the Commission deem it necessary in order to preserve 
the integrity of the permanent lists of voters, conduct verification by mail or house- 
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to-house canvass, or both, of the registered voters of any barangay for purposes 
of exclusion proceedings. 


Sec. 98. Annulment of permanent lists of voters.—Any book of yoters not pre- 
pared in accordance with the provisions of this Code or the preparation of which 
has been effected with fraud, bribery, forgery, impersonation, intimidation, force, 
or any other similar irregularity may, upon verified petition of any voter or election 
registrar, or duly registered political party, group or aggrupation, and after notice 
and hearing, be annulled by the Commission: Provided, That no order, ruling or deci- 
sion annulling a book of voters shall be executed within sixty days before un election. 


Sec. 99. Reconstitution of lost or destroyed registration records.—The Com- 
mission shall reconstitute all registration records which have been lost or destroyed. 
For this purpose, it shall be the duty of the election registrar to immediately report 
to the Commission any case of loss or destruction of approved applications for 
registration in their custody. Such reconstitution shall be made with the use of 
the corresponding copies in the national or provincial central files of registered 
voters: Provided, That if this is not feasible, the registered voter concerned may 
be summoned by the election registrar to effect such reconstitution by accomplishing 
a new application. Reconstituted forms shall be-clearly marked with the word 


“reconstituted.” 


The reconstitution of any lost or destroyed application for registration shal} 
not affect the criminal] liability of any person or persons who may be responsible 
for such loss or destruction. 


Sec. 100. Examination of registration records.—All registration records in the 
possession of the city or municipal election registrar, the provincial election super- 
visor, and the Commission shall, during regular office hours, be open to examina- 
tion by the public with legitimate inquiries for purposes of election. 


Law enforcement agencies shall, upon prior authorization by the Commission, 
have access to said registration records should the same be necessary in, or in aid 
of, their investigative functions and duties, subject to regulations promulgated by 


the Commission. 


ARTICLE X—VOTING CENTERS 


Sec. 101. Voting Centers.—Without prejudice to the establishment of new voting 
centers, transfers, merger or splitting of existing ones, the voting centers which 
functioned as such during the referendum of December 17, 1977, shall be used as 
the voting centers for the election of regional representatives to the interim Bata- 
sang Pambansa: Provided, That each voting center shall have, as far as practicable, 


three hundred voters. 

SEc. 102. Creation of new voting centers.—In places where there are no exist- 
ing voting centers and thcre are at least two hundred voters, the Commission may 
authorize the establishment of new voting centers or take steps to place such areas 
under existing voting centers. Said centers shall, as far as practicable, be located 
in public school buildings or other public buildings upon consultation with local 


officials and others concerned. 
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The creation of new voting centers shall be communicated to the Division 
Superintendent of Schools and the Provincial Election Supervisor concerned in order 
that the corresponding members of the election committees may be duly appointed. 


Sec, 103. Changea in the location of voting centers.——The location of voting 
centers shall not be changed within thirty days before a regular election or seven 
days before a special election except where the voting center is destroyed or where 
because of violence, terrorism, force majeure or other analogous causes voting cannot 
be held in the designated voting center in which cases the Commission shall transfer 
such voting center to a suituble place Provided, That notices of the change in the 
location of the voting center shall be posted in the office of the election registrar, 


in the new voting center, in at least three conspicuous places within the barangay, 
and if possible, in the original voting center. 


SEc. 104. Requirements for voting centers.—Each voting center shall be, as 
far as practicable, a ground floor and shall be of sufficient size to comfortably ac- 
commodate forty voters at one time outside the guard rail for the committee. The 
voting center shall be located, whenever possible, along a public road. <A _ public 
school building having the requirements prescribed hcrein shall be preferred for 
use as a voting center. If no public school building is available, any other public 


building, a private school building, or any private building having the prescribed 
requirements may be used, in that order of preference. 


SEc. 105. Buildings that shall not be used as voting centers—No voting center 
Shall be located in a building owned, leased or occupied by any candidate, or any 
person who is related to any candidate within the third civil degree of consanguinity 
or affinity, or any officer of the government holding a political position, or any 
officer or leader of any political party, group or aggrupatign, nor in any building 


the surrounding premises of which are under the actual control of any of the fore- 
going persons or of any private entity. 


Sec. 106. Flags and signs in voting centers.—On election day, every voting 
center shall have in front the Philippine flag displayed at the proper height and 
sign indicating the voting center number. When several voting centers are located 
in one building, the display of one flag is sufficient. 


SEc. 107. Arrangement of voting centers.——(a) In every voting center there 
shall be a guard rail between the voting booths and the table for the committee 
which shall have separate entrance and exit. The booths shall be so arranged that 


they can be accessible only by passing through the guard rail and by entering 
through its open side. 


(b) There shall also be a guard rail for the watchers between the place reserved 
for them and the table for the committee at a distance of not more than fifty centi- 
meters from the latter so that the watchers may observe clearly the reading of the 


contents of the ballots and the recording of the votes on the corresponding tally 
board. 


(c) There shall be, if possible, guard rails separating the table for the com- 


mittee from the voters waiting for their turn to cast their votes, with entrance and 
exit to give them orderly access to the table and the booths. 
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(a) The voting center shall be so arranged that the bootha, the table, the ballot 
boxes and the whole voting center, except what ia being written within the booths, 
shall be in plain view of the committee, the watchers and other persona who may 
be within the voting center, 


The voting center shall conform as much as poasible to the aketch on the fol- 
lowing page. 


Sec. 108. Voting booths.—During the voting there shall be in each voting center 
at least one booth for every forty voters of the barangay. Each booth shall be open 
on the side fronting the table of the committee and its three sides shall he cloned 
with the walls at least seventy centimeters wide and two meters high. The upper 
part shall be covered if necessary to preserve the secrecy of the ballots. Each booth 
shall have attached to its center wall a writing board so placed that voters can 


write thereon while standing and the booths shall be kept clearly lighted during 
the voting. 


The Commission shall post inside each voting booth a list of all the candidates 
to be voted for and shall keep said list posted during the voting. 


Sec. 109. Ballot boxes.—(a) There shall be in each voting center on the day 
of the voting a ballot box with two compartments, namely, the compartment for 
valid ballots and the compartment for spoiled ballots, properly marked. The boxes 
shall be uniform throughout the Philippines and shall be solidly constructed and 
shall be closed with three different locks and such safety devices as the Commission 
may prescribe in such a way that they cannot be opened except by means of three 
distinct keys and by destroying said safety devices. 


(b) In case of the destruction or disappearance of any ballot box on election 
day, the committee shall immediately report the matter to the city or municipal 
treasurer who shall furnish another box or receptable as equally adequate as possible 
and report such delivery of the new ballot box by the fastest means of communica- 
tion on the same day to the Commission. 


Sec. 110. Tally boards.—At the beginning of the counting there shall be placed 
within plain view of the committee, the watchers and the public, a tally board or 
sheet where the names of all the candidates shall be written and the third member 


shall record thereon the votes received by each of them as the chairman of the 
committee reads the ballots. 


Sec. 111. Furnishing of ballot boxes, forms, stationery and materials for elec 
tions—The Commission shall prepare and furnish the ballot boxes, forms, stationery, 
indelible pencils and materials, necessary for the holding of the electoral process. 


The provincial, city and municipal treasurers shall have custody of election 
supplies and materials and shall be responsible for their preservation and storage, 


and for any loss, destruction or damage of any election equipment, material or 
document. 


Sec. 112. Inspection of voting centers.—Before the day of the election, the 
Commission shall, through its duly authorized representatives, see to it that at 
voting centers conform to the specifications and requirements herein prescribed and 
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hat all omissions and defects are corrected, A report on all inspections made shall 
eybmitted to the Commission. 


ARTICLE XI—CITIZENS ELECTION COMMITTEE 


Seo, 118. Appointment of citizens election committee.—The Commission shall, 
directly or through its duly authorized representatives, appoint, at least ten days 
before the election, 4 citizens election committee for each voting center to be com- 

ef a chairman, a poll clerk, and a third member. They shall all be public 
echool teachers. A registered voter of the barangay or member of the Kabataang 
Barangay proposed by the barangay captain shall also be appointed as ex-officio aide 
ta the committee but shall have no vote in the proceedings. 


The members of the committee shall receive an appointment stating therein 
she voting center to which they are assigned and the date of the appointment. 


Seo. 114. Qualification of members of the election committee—No person shall 
be appointed chairman, member or substitute member of the election committee unless 
be is of good moral character and irreproachable reputation, a registered voter, has 
mever been convicted of any election offense or of any other crime punishable by 
more than six months of imprisonment, or if he has pending against him an informa- 
tien for any election offense. He must know how to read and write English or the 
locas] dialect. 


Sec. 115. Disqualification—Any person related to any member of the com- 
mittee, or any candidate, his spouse or relative within the fourth civil degree by 
affinity or consanguinity shall be disqualified to serve as chairman or member of 
any election committee. 


Sec. 116. Powers of the election committee.—The citizens election committee 
shall have the following powers and functions: 


a. Conduct the voting and counting of votes in their respective voting centers; 


b. Act as deputies of the Commission in the supervision and control of the 
election in the centers wherein they are assigned, to assure the holding of the same 
in a free, orderly and honest manner; and 


e. Perform such other functions prescribed by this Code or by the rules and 
regulations promulgated by the Commission. 


Sec. 117. Voting privilege of committee members.—Members of the committee 
and their substitutes may vote in the voting center where they are assigned on election 
day provided that they are registered voters within the region. 


Sec. 118. Compensation.—The chairman, poll clerk, and third member of the 
committee shall each receive a per diem of thirty pesos and the ex-officio aide an 
allowance of twenty pesos for services rendered on election day. 


Sec. 119. Relief and substitution of members of the committee—The members 
of the committee shall not be relieved or disqualified as such except for cause. A 
record of each substitution shall be made, setting forth therein the hour in which 
the replaced member ceased in office and the status of the work of the committee. 
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Sec, 120. Vaeaney in the committee.—Every vacancy in the committee ahall be 
filled for the remaining period in the manner hereinafter preseribed. 


Sec. 121. Oath of the members of the committee-—The members of the com- 
mittee, whether permanent, substitute or temporary, shall, before assuming their 
office, take and sign an oath before an officer authorized to administer cathe or, 
in his absence, before any other member of the committee present, or in case no one 
is present, before any voter, The oaths shall be sent immediately to the city, muni- 
cipal or municipal district treasurer. 


Sec. 122. Proceedings of the committee to be public—The meetings of the 
committee shall be public and shall be held only in the voting center. 


The committee shall have full authority to maintain order within the voting 
center and its premises, to keep access thereto open and unobstructed, and to enforce 
obedience to its lawful orders. If any person shall refuse to obey lawful orders 
of the committee, or shall conduct himself in disorderly manner in its presence or 
within its hearing and thus interrupt or disturb its work or the proceedings in 
connection with the voting and counting of votes, the committee may issue an order 
in writing directing any peace officer to take such person into custody until the 
adjournment of the meeting; but such order shall not be executed as to prevent any 
person so taken into custody from exercising his right to vote. Such order shall be 
executed by any peace officer to whom it may be delivered, but if none be present, 
by any other person deputized by the committee in writing. 


Sec. 123. Prohibition of political activity—No member of the committee shall 
engage in any partisan political activity or take part in any election except to 
discharge his duties as such and to vote. 


Sec. 124. Functioning of the committee—The committee shall act through its 
chairman, and shall decide without delay by majority vote all questions which may 
arise in the performance of its duties. 


Sec. 125. Temporary vacancies.—If, at the time of the meeting of the com- 
mittee, any member or members thereof is/are absent, or the office is still vacant, 
the member or members present shall call upon the substitute or substitutes to 
perform the duties of the absent member or members and, in case such substitute 
or substitutes cannot be found, the member or members present shall appoint any 


qualified voter of the barangay to temporarily fill said vacancy until the absent 
member or members are available. 


Sec. 126. Arrest of absent member.—The member or members of the committee 
present may order the arrest of any other member or substitute thereof, whe in 


their judgment, has absented himself with intention of obstructing the performance 
of duties of the committee. 


Sec. 127. Temporary designation fo members of the committee by watchers.— 
If at the time the committee must meet, all the positions in the committee are vacant, 
or if not one of he appointed members shall appear, the watchers present may 
designate registered voters of the barangay to act in the place of said members until 
the absentees shall appear or the vacancies are filled. 
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ARTICLE XII—OFFICIAL BALLOTS 


Sec. 128. Official ballots—The official ballots shall be of uniform size and 
color for each region and shall be provided at public expense. Said ballots shall be 
in the shape of a strip with stubs and detachable coupons containing the serial numbers 
of the ballots, and shall bear at the top on the middle portion thereof the coat 
of arms of the Republic of the Republic of the Philippines, the words “Official 
Ballot,” the date of the election and the following note: “Fill out this ballot secretly 
inside the voting booth. Do not put any distinctive mark in any part of this 
ballot.” Each ballot shall contain the names of all the offices to be voted for in 
the election, allowing beneath the name of each office, sufficient space or spaces 
with horizontal lines where the voter may write the name or names of the individual 
candidates voted by him, except when otherwise prescribed in this Code. 


There shall not be anything on the reverse side of the ballot. There shall be 
in the coupon a space for the thumbmark of the voter. 


Ballots in provinces where Arabic is of general use, shall have the instruction 
and the title of office to be voted, translated in Arabic in addition to and imme- 
diately below the English title. 


- Sec. 129. Printing of official ballots—The official ballots shall be printed 
under the supervision and control of the Commission. The Commission may engage 
the services of any printing press and shall provide appropriate security measures 
for the printing, storage and distribution thereof. 


Ballots shall be bound in separate pads of fifty or one hundred ballots each 
as may be required, and shall be numbered consecutively beginning with number “1” 
in each region. Each pad of ballots shall bear on its cover the region in which 
the ballots are to be used, and the inclusive serial numbers of the ballots contained 
therein. The Commission and the provincial, city or municipal t reasurer shall 
respectively keep a record of the ballots furnished the various provinces, cities, 
municipalities, municipal districts and votng centers, copy of which record shall 
be furnished the Commission immediately after the distribution is made. 


Sec. 130. Emergency ballots—No ballots other than the official ballots shall 
be used or counted except when the official ballots were not received on time, or 
where the ballots are not sufficient for all registered voters, or where they were 
destroyed at such time as shall render it impossible to replace them, in which cases, 
the treasurer concerned shall procure from any available source, emergency ballots 
which shall be as similar to the official ones as circumstances will permit and which 
shall be uniform within each voting center. The treasurer shall immediately report 
such action to the Commission. 


Sec. 181. Sample official ballots—The citizens election committee shall be 
furnished by the Commission with at least thirty copies of sample official ballots, 
printed on colored paper in all other respects like official ballots but bearing instead 
the words “sample ballot” to be shown to the public and used in demonstrating how 
to fill out and fold the official ballots properly. No name of any actual candidate 
shall be written on sample official ballots, nor shall they be used for voting. 
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Sec. 182. Distribution of official ballota—Official ballots shall be distributed 
by the Commission for each city, municipality and municipal district at the rate of 
one and one-half for every registered voter in each voting center. 


No official ballot, election returns and other election forms and paraphernalia 
shall be delivered to the election committee earlier than the first hour of election 
day: Provided, however, That the Commission, after notice to the political parties, 
groups or aggrupations and the candidates, may, for special reasons, authorize an 
earlier delivery of said official ballots, election returns and other election forma and 
paraphernalia to the committee. 


Sec, 133. Committee on printing of official ballots—The Commission shall ap- 
point a committee of five members to act as its representatives in the printing of 
official ballots who shall be chosen from among the personnel of the Commission, 


In addition to general supervision and control over the printing of official 
ballots, the Committee on Printing of Official Ballots shall (a) take charge of the 
room or rooms where the paper ard paraphernalia used in the printing of official 
ballots are stored and wher eprinted official ballots are packed and prepared for 
shipment, (b) witness the printing, storage and shipment of official ballots, and 
(c) perform such other related functions as the Commission may direct, 


Sec. 184. Verification of official ballots in the provinces and cities —At least 
ten days before the day of voting, the provincial treasurer or the city treasurer, as 
the case may be, shall verify in the presence of representatives of the Commission, 
and duly registered or accredited political parties, groups or aggrupations and the 
candidates and/or their duly authorized representatives the contents of the box or 
boxes containing the official and sample official ballots received from the Commission. 


Each candidate shal, personlaly or through his authorized representative or 
political party, group or aggrupation have the right to observe all proceedings in 
connection with the printing, shipment and distribution of official ballots. 


ARTICLE XIII—CASTING OF VOTES 


Sec. 185. Voting hours.—The casting of votes shall start at seven o’clock in 
the morning and shall end at five o’clock in the afternoon, except when there are 
voters present within thirty meters in front of the voting center who have not yet 
cast their votes, in which case the voting shall continue but only to allow said voters 
to cast their votes without interruption. The poll clerk shall, without delay, prepare 
a complete list containing the names of said voters consecutively numbered, and the 
voters shall be called to vote in the order in which they are listed. Any voter in the 
list who is not present when his name is called out shall not be permitted to vote. 


Sec. 186. Preliminaries to the voting—(u) The election committee shall meet 
at the voting center designated by the Commission at six thirty o’clock in the morning 
of election day and shall have the book of voters containing all the approved applica- 
tions for registration of voters pertaining to the voting center, the certified list of 
voters, the ballot box, the official ballots, sufficient pieces of indelible pencils for 
the use of the voters, the forms to be used during the day, and all other materials 
which may be necessary. 
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(b) Immediately thereafter, the committee shall open the ballot box, empty both 
of its compartments, exhibit them to all those present and being empty, lock its 
interior covers with three padlocks, 


(ec) The chairman shall forthwith show to the public and the watchers present 
the official ballots received from the city, municipal or municipal district treasurer, 
and that the ballots have not been filled. The committee shall enter such fact in the 
minutes. 


(d) The chairman and members of the committee shall retain in their possession 
their respective keys to the padlocks during the voting. 


(e) The box shall remain locked until the voting is finished and the counting 
begins. However, if it should become necessary to make room for more ballots, the 
committee may open the box in the presence of the committee and the watchers, and 
the chairman shall press with his hands the ballots contained therein without re 
moving any of them, after which the committee shall close the box and lock it with 
its three padlocks as hereinbefore provided. 


SEc. 137. Persons allowed in and around the voting center—During the voting, 
no person shall be allowed inside the voting center, except the members of the election 
committee, the watchers, the representatives of the Commission, the voters casting 
their votes, the voters waiting for their turn to get inside the booths whose number 
shall not exceed twice the number of booths and the voters waiting for their turn 
to cast their votes whose number shall not exceed forty at any one time. The 
watchers shall stay only in the space reserved for them, it being illegal for them 
to enter places reserved for the voters or for the committee, or te mingle and talk 
with the voters within the voting center. 


It shall be unlawful for any policeman or peace officer or any armed person 
belonging to any extra-legal police agency such as special agents, confidential 
agents, temporary policemen, security guards, security agents, special policemen, and 
all other kinds of armed or unarmed extra-legal police officers to enter any voting 
center and no policeman or peace officer shall be allowed to enter or stay inside 
the voting center except when there is an actual disturbance of the peace and order 
therein. However, the committee may, if it deems necessary, make a call in writing, 
duly entered in the minutes, for the detail of a policeman or any peace officer for 
their protection or for the protection of the election documents and paraphernalia, 
in which case, the said policeman or peace officer shall stay outside the voting center 
within a radius of thirty meters near enough to be easily called by the committee 
at any time, but never at the door, and in no case shall the said policeman or 
Peace officer hold any conversation with any voter or disturb or prevent or in any 
manner obstruct the free access of the voters to the voting center. 


__ Sec. 138. Order of voting—The voters shall vote in the order of their entrance 
into the voting center. The voters shall have the right to freely enter the voting 
center as soon as they arrive unless there are voters waiting inside, in which case 
they shall fall in line in order of their arrival and shall not crowd around the 
a of the committee. The voters after having cast their votes shall immediately 
epart. 
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Sec. 189. Manner of obtaining ballots —The voter shall approach the chairman 
and shall give his name and address together with other data concerning his 
person, In ‘case any member of the committee doubts the identity of the voter, the 
committee shall check his voter’s certificate of registration or, if he does not have 
of the ballot in the corresponding space of the voting record, deliver to the voter 
application for registration, If the committee is satisfied with his identity, the 
chairman shall then distinctly announce the voter’s name in a tone loud enough 
to be plainly heard throughout the polling place. If such voter has not heen 
challenged, or if having been challenged the question has been decided in his favor, 
the voter shall forthwith affix his signature in the space intended for that purpose 
in the voting record, and the chairman shall, after first entering the number 
of the ballot in the corresponding space of the ovting record, deliver to the voter 
one ballot correctly folded. No person other than the chairman shall deliver 
official ballots nor shall more than one ballot be delivered at one time. 


Sec. 140. Manner of preparing the ballot.—The voter upon receiving his folded 
ballot shall forthwith proceed to one of the empty voting booths and shall there fill 
his ballot by writing in the proper space for each office the name of the candidate 
for whom he desires to vote: Provided, That in the election of regional represen- 
tatives to the interim Batasang Pambansa, the voter may choose to vote for individual 
candidates by filling in the proper spaces of the ballot the names of candidates 
he desires to elect, but if for any reason he chooses to vote for all the candidates 
of a political party, group or aggrupation, by writing in the space provided for 
in the ballot the name of the political party, group or aggrupation: Provided, 
further, That the ballots for the election of regional representatives to the interim 
Batasang Pambansa shall be prepared by the Commission in such manner that 
the voter may vote for the straight ticket of a political party, group or aggrupation 
or for individual candidates, and for this purpose, the ticket of a regularly organized 
political party, group or aggrupation as certified under oath by their respective 
directorates or duly authorized representatives as well as candidates not belonging 
to any particular political party, group or aggrupation, shall be printed in the 
upper portion of said ballots in a manner which does not give undue advantage 
to any political party, group, aggrupation or candidate, and there shall also be a 
column containing blank spaces for the names of such candidates which spaces 
are to be filled by the voter who does not desire to vote for a straight ticket: 
Provided, finally, That a candidate may be in the ticket of only one political party, 
group or aggrupation; if he is included in the ticket of more than one political 
party, group or aggrupation presenting different sets. cf candidates, he shall 
immediately inform the Commission as to which ticket he chooses to be included, 
and if he fails to do so, he shall cease to be considered to belong to any ticket. 
The following notice shall be printed on the ballot: “If you want to vote for all 
the official candidates of a political party, group or aggrupation to the exclusion 
of all other candidates, write the name of such political party, group or aggrupation 
in the space indicated. It shall then be unnecessary for you to write the names 
of candidates you vote for. On the other hand, if you want to vote for candidates 
belonging to different parties, groups or aggrupations and/or for individual can- 
didates, write in the respective blank spaces the names of the candidates you 
vote for and the names written by you in the respective blank spaces in the ballot 
shall then be considered as validly voted for.” 
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No voter shall be allowed to enter a booth occupied by another, nor enter the same 
accompanied by somebody, except as provided for in Section 141 hereof, nor stay 
therein for a longer time than necessary, in no case exceeding ten minutes, in case 
there are other voters who are waiting for their turn to vote, nor speak with anyone 
other than as herein provided while inside the voting center. It shall be unlawful 
to prepare the ballot outside the voting booth, or to exhibit its contents to any 
person, or to erase any printing from the ballot, or to intentionally tear or deface 
the same or put thereon any distinguishing mark. It is likewise unlawful to use 
earbon paper, paraffin paper, or other means for making a copy of the ballot or 
make use of any other means to identify the vote of the voter. 


Sec. 141. Preparation of ballots for illiterate and disabled persons.—A registered 
voter who is illiterate or physically unable to prepare the ballot by himself may 
choose a person of his confidence to assist him in the preparation of his ballot, 
preferably a relative by affinity or consanguinity within the fourth civil degree. 
The person thus chosen shall prepare the ballot for the illiterate or disabled voter 
inside the voting booth. The person assisting shall bind himself in a formal docu- 
ment to fill out the ballot strictly in accordance. with the instructions of the voter 
and not to reveal the contents of the ballot prepared by him. 


Sec. 142. Spoiled ballots—If a voter shall spoil or deface a ballot in such a 
way that it cannot lawfully be used, he shall surrender it folded to the chairman 
who shall note in the corresponding space in the voting record that said ballot 
is spoiled. The voter shall then be entitled to another ballot which the chairman 
shall give him after announcing the serial number of the second ballot and recording 
said serial number in the corresponding space in the voting record. If the second 
ballot is again spoiled or defaced in such a way that it cannot lawfully be used, 
the same shall be surrendered to the chairman and recorded in the same manner 
as the first spoiled or defaced ballot. 


The spoiled ballot shall, without being unfolded and without removing the 
detachable coupon, be distinctly marked with the word “spoiled” and signed by the 
election committee on the indorsement fold thereof and immediately placed in the 
compartment for spoiled ballots. However, no voter shall change his ballot more 
than twice. 


Sec. 148, Voting.—(a) After the voter has filled his ballot he shall fold it in 
the same manner as when he received it and return it to the chairman. 


(b) In the presence of all the members of the election committee, he shall affix 
his thumbmark on the corresponding space in the coupon, and deliver the folded 
ballot to the chairman. 


(c) The chairman, in the presence and view of the voter and all the members 
of the election committee, without unfolding the ballot or seeing its contents, shall 
verify its number from the voting record where it was previously entered. 


(d) The voter shall forthwith affix the imprint of his thumbmark by the side 
of his signature in the space intended for that purpose in the voting record. 


(e) The chairman shall sign in the space intended for the purpose beside the 
thumbmark of the voter. 
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(f) The chairman, after finding everything to be in order, shall then detach 
the coupon in the presence of the election committee and of the voter and shall 
deposit the folded ballot in the compartment for valid ballots, and the detached 
coupon in the compartment for spoiled ballots. 


(¢) The voter shall then depart. 


Any ballot returned to the chairman whose detachable coupon has been removed 
not in the presence of the election committee and of the voter, or any ballot whose 
number does not coincide with the number of the ballot delivered to the voter, as 
entered in the voting record, shall be considered as spoiled and shall be so marked 
and signed by the members of the election committee. 


Sec. 144. Challenge of illegal voters—(a) Any voter or watcher may challenge 
any person offering to vote for not being registered or for using the name of another. 
In such case, the committee shall satisfy itself as to whether or not the ground for 
the challenge is true by requiring proof of registration or the identity of the voter. 
For this purpose, the election committee shall have the same power possessed by 
municipal judges to issue subpoena and subpoena duces tecum and to compel witnesses 
to appear and testify; and 


(b) No voter shall be required to present his voter’s certificate of registration 
on election day unless his identity is challenged. -His failure or inability to produce 
his certificate of registration upon beng challenged, shall not preclude him from 
voting if his identity be shown from the photograph or thumbprints in his approved 
application in the book of voters or if he is identified under oath by a member 
of the election committee, or by a duly accredited watcher. 


Sec. 145. Challenge based on certain illegal acts—Any voter, candidate, or 
watcher may challenge any voter offering to vote on the ground that the challenged 
person has received or expects to receive, has paid, offered or promised to pay, 
has contributed, offered or promised to contribute money or anything of value as 
consideration for his vote or for the vote of another; that he has made or received 
a promise to influence the giving or withholding of any such vote; or that he has 
made a bet or is interested directly or indirectly in a bet which depends upon 
the result of the election. The challenged person shall take an oath before the 
committee that he has not committed any of the acts alleged in the challenge. 
Upon the taking of such oath, the challenge shall be dismissed and the challenged 
voter shall be allowed to vote, but in case of his refusal to take such oath, the 
chaltenge shall be sustained and he shall not be allowed to vote. 


Sec. 146. Admission of challenged vote immaterial in criminal proceedings.— 
The admission of the vote shall not be conclusive upon any court as to the legality 
of the registration or the casting of the vote of the challenged voter in a criminal 
action against such person for illegal registration or voting. 


Sec. 147. Recurd of challenges and oaths.—The poll clerk shall keep a record 
of challenges and oaths taken in connection therewith as well as of the resolution 
of the committe: in cach ease and, upon the termination of the voting, shall certify 
that it contains all the challenges made. The original of this record shall be 
attached to the original copy ~f the minutes of the voting as provided in the 
Succeeding section. 
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Spc. 148. Minutes of voting and counting of votes—The election committee 
shall prepare and sign a statement in two copies setting forth the following: 


The time the voting commenced and ended; 

The serial numbers of the official ballots received; 

_ The number of official ballots used and the number left unused; 

_ The number of voters who cast their votes; 

The number of voters challenged during the voting; 

The names of the watchers present; 

The time the counting of votes commenced and ended; 

The number of official ballots found inside the compartment for valid ballots: 

. The number of valid ballots, if any, retrieved from the compartment for 

spoiled ballots; 

10. The number of ballots, if any, found folded together; 

11. The number of spoiled ballots withdrawn from the compartment for valid 
ballots; 

12. The number of excess ballots; 

13. The number of marked ballots; 

14. The number of ballots read and counted; 

15. The time the election returns were signed and sealed in their respective 
special envelopes; and 

16. The number and nature of protests made by watchers. 


CHARMS wry 


Copies of this statement after being duly accomplished shall be sealed in 
separate envelopes and shall be distributed as follows: (a) one copy to the city, 
municipal or municipal district election registrar and (b) the second copy shall be 
deposited inside the compartment for valid ballots of the ballot box. 


Sec. 149. Prohibition of premature announcement of voting—No member of 
the election committee shall, before the termination of the voting, make any 
announcement as to whether a certain registered voter has already voted or not, 
as to how many have already voted or how many so far failed to vote, or any 
other fact tending to show or showing the state of the polls, nor shall he make any 
statement at any time, except as witness before a court, as to how any person voted. 


ARTICLE XIV—COUNTING OF VOTES 


Sec. 150. Counting to be public and without interruption—As soon as the 
voting is finished, the election committee shall publicly count in the voting center 
the votes cast and ascertain the results. The committee shall not adjourn or 


postpone or delay the count until it has been fully completed, unless otherwise 
ordered by the Commission. 


The Commission, in the interest of free, orderly, and honest elections, may 
order the committee to count the votes and to accomplish the election returns and 


other forms prescribed under this Code in any other place within the municipality 
or province. 


Sec. 151. Excess ballots—Before proceeding to count the votes, the election 
committee shall count the ballots in the compartment for valid ballots without 
unfolding them or exposing their contents, except so far as to ascertain that each 
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ballot is single, and shall compare the number of ballots in the box with the number 
of voters who have voted. If there are excess ballots they shall be replaced in the 
box and thoroughly mixed therein; and one of the members designated by the 
committee, without seeing the ballots and with hia back to the box, shall publicly 
draw out as many ballots as may be equal to the excess and without unfolding 
them, place them in an envelope which shall be marked “EXCESS BALLOTS” 
and which shall be sealed and signed by the members of the committee. The 
envelope shall be placed in the compartment for valid ballots, but its contents shall 
not be read in the counting of votes, If, in the course of the examination, any 
ballot shall be found folded together before they were deposited in the box, they 
shall be placed in the envelope for excess ballots. In case ballots with their 
detachable coupons be found in the box, such coupons shall be removed and deposited 
in the compartment for spoiled ballots, and, if ballots with the words “spoiled” be 
found in the box, such ballots shall likewise be placed in the compartment for 


spoiled ballots. 


Sec. 152. Marked ballots——The election committee shall then examine the ballots 
to determine whether there are any marked.ballots, and, if any be found, they shall 
be placed in an envelope labelled “MARKED BALLOTS” which shal) be sealed and 
signed by the members of the committee and placed in the compartment for valid 
ballots and shall not be counted. A majority vote of the committee shall be sufficient 
to determine whether any ballot is marked or not. Non-official ballots which the 
committee may find, except those which have been used as emergency ballots, shall 
be considered as marked ballots. 


Sec. 1538. Compartment for spoiled ballots.—The ballots deposited in the com- 
partment for spoiled ballots shall be presumed to be spoiled ballots, whether or 
not they contain such notation; but, if the election committee should find that 
during the voting any valid ballot was erroneously deposited in this compartment or 
any ballot separated as excess or marked had been erroneously deposited therein 
and not in the proper compartment, the committee shall open said compartment 
after the voting and before the counting of votes for the sole purpose of drawing 
out the ballots erroneously deposted therein. It shall then prepare and sign a 
statement of such fact and lock the box with its three keys immediately thereafter. 
The valid ballots so withdrawn shall be mixed with the other valid ballots, and 
the excess or marked ballots shall be placed in their proper envelopes, which shall for 


such ee be opened and again labelled, sealed, signed and kept as hereinafter 
provided. 


Sec. 154. Manner of counting votes—The counting of votes shall be made in 
the following manner: the committee shall unfold the ballots and form separate 
piles of one hundred ballots each, which shall he held together with rubber bands, 
with cardboards of the size of the ballots to serve as folders. The chairman of the 
committee shall take the ballots of the first pile one by one and read the names of 
the candidates voted for and the offices for which they were voted in the order in 
which they appear thereon, assuming such a position as to enable all or at least 
a majority of the watchers to read such names, The poll clerk and the third member, 
respectively, shall record on the election returns and the tally board or sheet each 
vote as the names voted for each office are read: Provided, That when the name of 
a political party, group or aggrupation is read, one vote each shall be recorded 
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for the official candidates of said party, group or aggrupation. Each vote shall be 
recorded by a vertical line, except every fifth vote which shall be recorded by a 
diagonal line crossing the previous four vertical lines, The ex-officio aide shall see 
to it that the chairman reads the vote as written on the ballot, After finishing 
the first pile of ballots, the committee shall determine the total number of votes 
recorded for each candidate, the sum being noted on the tally board or sheet and 
on the election returns. In case of discrepancy such recount as may be necessary 
shall be made. The ballots shall then be grouped together again as before the 
reading. Thereafter, the same procedure shall be followed with the second pile of 
ballets and so on successively. After all the ballots havé been read, the committee 
shall sum up the totals recorded for each candidate, and the aggregate sum shall be 
recorded both on the tally board or sheet and on the election returns. It shall then 
place the counted ballots in an envelope prepared for the purpose, which shall be 
closed, signed, and deposited in the compartment for valid ballots. The tally board 
or sheet as accomplished shall not be changed or destroyed but shall be kept in the 
compartment for valid ballots. 


Sac. 155. Rules for the appreciation of ballots.——In the reading and appreciation 
of ballots, the committee shall observe the following rules: 


1. Where only the first name of a candidate or only his surname is written, 
the vote for such candidate is valid, if there is'no other candidate with the same 
first name or surname for the same office. 


2. When on the ballot is written a single word which is the first name of a 
candidate and which is at the same time the surname of his opponent, the vote 
shall be counted in favor of the latter. 


3. When two words are written on the ballct, one of which is the first name 
of the candidate and the other is the surname of his opponent, the vote shall not be 
counted for either. 


4. A name or surname incorrectly written which, when read, has a sound similar 
to the name or surname of a candidate when correctly written shall be counted in 
his favor. 


5. When the name of a candidate appears in a space of the ballot for an office 
for which he is a candidate and in another space for which he is not a candidate, 
it shall be counted in his favor for the office for which he is a candidate and the 
vote for the office for which he is not a candidate shall be considered as stray 
except when it is used as a means to identify the voter, in which case the whole 
ballot shall be void. 


6. When in a space in the ballot there appears a name of a candidate that 
is erased and another clearly written, the vote is valid for the latter. 


7. Ballots which contain prefixes such as “Sr.” “Mr.” “Datu,” “don,” “ginoo,” 
“Hon.,” “Gob.,” or suffixes like “hijo,” “Jr.,“ “segundo” are valid. 


8. The erroneous initial of the first name which accompanies the correct 
surname of a candidate, the erroneous initial of the surname accompanying the 
correct first name of a candidate, or the erroneous middle initial of the candidate 
shall not annul the vote in favor of the latter. 
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9. The fact that there exists another person who is not a candidate with the 
first name or surname of a candidate shall not prevent the adjudication of the 


vote of the latter. 


10, Rallots wholly written in Arabie in localities where it is of general use 
are valid, To read them the committee may employ an interpreter who shall take 
an oath that he shall read the votes correctly. 


11. The use of nicknames and appelations of affection and friendship, if 
accompanied by the first name or surname of the candidate, does not annul such 
vote, except when they were used as a means to identify the vote, in which case 
the whole ballot is invalid: Provided, That if the nickname used is unaccompanied 
by the name or surname of a candidate and it is the one by which he is generally 
or popularly known in the locality and stated in his certificate of candidacy, the 
same shall be counted in favor of said candidate, if there is no other candidate 
for the same office with the same nickname, 


12, Any ballot written with crayon, lead pencil, ballpen, or with ink, wholly or 
in part, shall be valid. 


13. Where there are two or more candidates voted for an office for which 
the law authorizes the election of only one, the vote shall not be counted in favor 
of any of them, but this shall not affect the validity of the other votes therein. 


14, If the candidates voted for exceed the number to be elected, the ballot 
is valid, but the votes shall be counted only in favor of the candidates whose 
names were firstly written by the voter within the spaces provided for said office 
in the ballot until the authorized number is covered. 


15. Any vote in favor of a person who has not filed a certificate of candidacy 
or in favor of a candidate for an office for which he did not present himself shall 
be considered as a stray vote but it shall not invalidate the whole ballot. 


16. Ballots containing the name of a candidate printed and pasted on a blank 
space of the ballot or affixed thereto through any mechanical process are totally 
null and void. 


17. Any vote containing initials only or which is illegible or which does not 
sufficiently identify the candidate for whom it is intended shall be considered as a 
stray vote but shall not invalidate the whole ballot. 


18. When there are two or more candidates for the same office with the same 
first name or surname, the voter shall, in order that his vote may be counted, add 


the correct first name, surname or initial that will identify the candidates for 
whom he votes, 


11. Circles, crosses or lines put on the spaces on which the voter has not voted 
shall be considered as signs to indicate his: resistance from voting but shall not 
invalidate the ballot. 


20. Unless it should clearly appear that they have been deliberately put by 
the voter to serve as identification marks, commas, dots, lines, or hyphens between 
the first name and surname of a candidate, or in other parts of the ballot, traces 
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of the letters “T,” “J,” and other similar ones, the first letters or syllables of names 
which the voter does not continue, the use of two or more kinds of writing and 
vnintentional ot accidental flourishes, strokes, or atatua, shall not invalidate the 
ballot. 


°|. The accidental tearing or perforation of a ballot does not annul it. 


©>. Failure to remove the detachable coupon from a ballot dves not annul 
such ballot. 


2s, Any ballot which clearly appears to have been filled by two distinct persons 
hefore it was deposited in the ballot box during the voting is totally null and void. 


24. Any vote cast in favor of a candidate who has been disqualified under this 
Code shall be considered as stray and shall not be counted but it shall not invalidate 
the ballot. 


25. If on the ballot is correctly written the first name of a candidate but with 
a different surname, or the surname of the candidate is correctly written but with 
different first name, the vote shall not be counted in favor of any candidate having 


such first name and/or surname but the ballot shall be considered valid for other 
candidates. 


26. If a voter has written in the proper space of the ballot the name of 4 
political party, group or aggrupation which has nominated official candidates, a 
vote shall be counted for each of the official candidates of such party, group or 
agerupation. 


27. If a voter has written in the proper space of the ballot the name of a 
political party, group or aggrupation which has nominated official candidates and 
the names of individual candidates belonging to the ticket of the same political party, 
group of aggrupation in the spaces provided therefor, a vote shall be counted for 
each of the official candidates of such party, group or aggrupation and the votes 
for the individual candidates written on the ballot shall be considered as stray votes. 


28. If a voter has written in the proper space of his ballot the name of a political 
party, group or aggrupation which has nominated official candidates and the names 
of individual candidates not belonging to the ticket of the same political party, 
group or aggrupation in the spaces provided therefor, all of the votes indicated 
in the ballot shall be considered as stray votes and shall not be counted: Provided, 
however, That if the number of candidates nominated by the political party, group 
or aggrupation written by the voter in the ballot is less than the number of seats 
to be filled in the election and the votcr also writes the names of individual candidates 
in the spaces provided therefor not belonging to the ticket of the political party, 
group or aggrupation he has written in the ballot, the ballot shall be counted as 
votes in favor of the candidates of the political party, group or aggrupation con- 
cerned and the individual candidates whose names were firstly written by the voter 
in the spaces provided therefor, until the authorized number of seats is filled. 


29. The failure to write accurately or completely the name of a political party, 
group or aggrupation, the use of names, words, or initials by which it is commonly 
known or identified, and other analogous practices shall not annul the vote and 
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the vote shall be considered in favor of the candidates of the political party, group 
or aggrupation concerned. 


80. If the voter checked, underlined, encircled or placed any similar mark 
opposite, beneath or across ‘the name of a political party, group or aggrupation, 
or any name of a candidate listed on the ballot, the same shall not be counted as 
votes cast for the party, group or aggrupation or the candidate, as the case may 
be, but shall not invalidate the ballot, unless the same were made to identify the 
voter, in which case the whole ballot shall be considered as a marked ballot. 


Src. 156. Election returns.-The committee shall prepare the election returns 
simultaneously with the counting of the votes in the voting center as prescribed 
in Section 154 hereof. The returns shall be prepared in quadruplicate. The record- 
ing of votes shall be made as prescribed in said section. The entry of votes for each 
candidate shall be closed with the signatures of all the members, likewise to be 
affixed in full view of the public, immediately after the last vote 1ecorded, or imme- 
diately after the name of the candidate who did not receive any vote. 


The returns shall also show the date oi the election, the voting center, the 
barangay and the city or municipality in which it was held, the total number of 
ballots found in the compartment for valid ballots, the total number of valid ballots 
withdrawn from the compartment for spoiled ballots.because they were crroneously 
placed therein, the total number of excess ballots, the total number of marked or 
void ballots, and the total number of votes obtaincd by each candidate, writing out 
the said number in words and figures, and, at the end thereof, the committee shall 
certify that the contents are correct. The returns shall be accomplished in a single 
sheet of paper, but, if this is not possible, additional sheets may be used which 
shall be prepared in the same manner as the first shect and likewise certified by 
the committee. : 


The Commission shall take steps so that the entries on the first copy of the 
election returns are clearly reproduced on the second, third and fourth copies thereof, 
and for this purpose the Commission shall use a special kind of paper. 


Immediately upon the accomplishment of the election returns, each copy thereof 
shall, in the presence of the watchers and the public, be placed in the envelope 
provided for the purpose, and distributed as herein provided. 


Src. 157. Proclamation of the result of the election in the vot:ng center.— 
Upon the completion of the election returns, the chairman of the election committee 
Shall orally and publicly announce the tota] number of votes received in the election 
in the voting center by each and every one of the candidates, stating their 
corresponding office. 


Sec. 158. Disposition of the election returns.—The first copy of the election 
returns shall be delivered to the election registrar of‘ the city, municipality or muni- 
cipal district for transmittal to the Commission, the second copy shall be delievered 
to the Regional Election Director, the third copy shall be deposited in the compart- 
ment for valid ballots, and the fourth copy shall be delivered to the election registrar 
who shall use said copy in the tabulation of the advance results of the election 
in the city, municipality or municipal district. 
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The Commission shall promulgate rules for the speedy and safe delivery of 
the election returns. 


Sec. 159. Certificate of the number of votes polled by the candidates for an 
office—After the announcement of the results of the election and before leaving 
the voting center, it shall be the duty of the committee to issue a certificate of the 
number of the votes received by a candidate upon request of the watchers. All the 
members of the committee shall sign the certificate. 


Sec. 160. Alterations and corrections in the election returns.—Any correction 
or alteration made in the clection returns by the committee before the announce- 
ment of the results of the election in the voting center shall be duly initialed by all 
the members thereof. 


After the announcement of the results of the election in the voting center has 
been made, the committee shall not make any alteration or amendment in any of the 
copies of the election returns unless so ordered by the Commission upon petition 
of the members of the committee within five days from the date of the elections 
or twenty-four hours from the time a copy of the election returns concerned is opened 
by the board of canvassers, whichever is earlier. The petition shall be accompanied 
by proof of service upon all candidates affected. If the petition is by all the mem- 
bers of the committee and the result of the election would not be affected by said 
correction and none of the candidates affected objects thereto, the Commission, upon 
being satisfied of the veracity of the petition and of the error alleged therein, shall 
order the committee to make the proper correction on the election returns. 


However, if a candidate affected by said petition objects thereto, whether the 
petition is filed by all or only a majority of the members of the committee, and 
the results of the election would be affected by the correction sought to be made, 
the Commission shall proceed summarily to hear the petition. If it finds the petition 
meritorious and there are not evidence or signs indicating that the identity and 
integrity of the ballot box have been violated, the Commission shall order the open- 
ing of the ballot box. After satisfying itself that the integrity of the ballots there- 
in has also been duly. preserved, the Commission shall order the recounting of the 
votes of the candidates affected and the proper corrections made on the election 
returns, unless the correction sought is such that it can be made without need of 
opening the ballot box. 


Sec. 161. Delivery of the ballot boxes, keys and election supplies and docu- 
ments.—Upon the termination of the counting of votes, the committee shall place 
in the compartment for valid ballots, the envelopes for used ballots herein before 
referred to, the unused ballots, the tally board or sheet, a copy of the election returns, 
and the minutes of its proceedings, and then shall lock the ballot box with three 
padlocks and such safety device as the Commission may prescribe. Immediately 
after the box is locked, the three keys of the padlocks shall be placed in three separate 
envelopes and shall be sealed and signed by all the members of the committee. The 
authorized representatives of the Commission shall forthwith take delivery of said 
envelopes, signing a receipt therefor, and deliver without delay one envelope to the 


provincial treasurer, another to the provincial fiscal and the other to the provincial 
election supervisor. 
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The ballot box, all supplies of the election committee and all pertinent papers 
and documents shall immediately be delivered by the committee to the city, municipal 
or municipal district treasurer who shall keep his office open all night on the day 
of election if necessary for this purpose, and shall provide the necessary facilities 
for said delivery at the expense of the city, municipality, or municipal district. 
The book of voters shall be returned to the election registrar who shall keep it under 
his custody. The treasurer and the election registrar, as the case may be, shall, 
on the day after the election, require the members of the committee who failed to 
send the objects referred to herein to deliver the same to him immediately and 
acknowledge receipt thereof in detail. 


Sec. 162. Preservation of the ballot boxes, their keys and disposition of their 
contents.—(a) The provincial election supervisor, the provincial treasurer and the 
provincial fiscal shall keep the envelope containing the keys in their possession intact 
during the period of three months following the election. Upon the lapse of this 
period, unless the Commission has ordered otherwise, the provincial election super- 
visor and the provincial fiscal shall deliver to the provincial treasurer the envelope 
containing the keys under their custody. 


(b) The city, municipal and municipal district treasurer shall keep the ballot 
boxes under their responsibility for three months and stored unopened in a secure 
place, unless said ballot boxes are the subject of an official investigation by the 
Commission or other competent authority shall demand them sooner or shall order 
their preservation for a longer time in connection with any pending contest or jn- 
vestigation. However, upon showing by any candidate that the boxes will be in 
danger of being violated if kept in the possession of such officials, the Commission 
may order them kept by any other official it may designate. Upon the lapse of said 
time and if there should be no order to the contrary, the Commission may authorize 
the city, municipal and municipal district treasurer in the presence of a represen- 
tative of the Commission, to open the boxes and burn their contents except the copy 


of the minutes of the voting and the election returns deposited therein which they 
shall take and keep. 


(c) In case of calamity or fortuitous event such as fire, flood, storm, or other 
similar calamities which actually cause damage to the ballot boxes and/or their con- 
tents, the Commission may authorize the opening of said ballot boxes to salvage 
the ballots and other contents by placing them in other ballot boxes, taking such 
other precautionary measures as may be necessary to preserve such documents. 


SEC. 163. Documents and articles omitted or erroneously placed inside the bal- 
lot box.—If after the delivery of the keys of the ballot box to the proper authorities, 
the election committee shall discover that some documents or articles required to be 
placed in the ballot box were not placed therein, the committee, instead of opening 
the ballot box in order to place therein said documents or articles, shall deliver the 
same to the Commission or its representatives specifically authorized to receive them. 
In no instance shall the ballot box be reopened to place therein or take out there- 
from any document or article except to retrieve copies of the election returns which 
will be needed in any canvass and in such excepted instances, the members of the 
committee and watchers of the candidates shall be notified of the time and place 
of the opening of said ballot box: Provided, however, That if there are other copies 
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of the election returns outside of the ballot box which can be used in the canvass, 
such copies of the election returns shall be used in said canvass and the opening 


of the ballot box to retrieve copies of the election returns placed therein shall then 
be dispensed with, 


ArTicLE XV—BOARD OF CANVASSERS 


Src. 164. Regional Board of Canvassers.—The Regional Board of Canvassers 
shall be composed of the Regional Director of the Commission on Electicns or a lawyer 
ef the Commission, as chairman, and the Regional Director of the Department 
ef Local Government and Community Development and the Regional Director of 
the Department of Education and Culture as members. 


In no case shall the chairman and the members of the board of canvassers 
be related within the fourth civil degree of consaguinity or affinity to any of the 
candidates in their respective jurisdictions, or to any member of the board. 


Sec. 165. Prohibition against leaving official station—During the period be- 
ginning election day until the proclamation of the winning candidates, no member — 
of the regional board of canvassers or substitute member, shall be transferred, as- 
signed or detailed outside of his official station, without prior authority of the 
Commission. 


Sec. 166. Vote required—-A majority vote of all the members of the board 
shall be necessary to render a decision. 


Sec. 167. Incapacity and substitution of members of board of canvassers.—In 
ease of non-availability, absence, disqualification due to relationship, or incapacity 
for any cause of the chairman, the Commission shall designate another lawyer of the 
Commission to act as chairman. With respect to the other members of the regional 
board of canvassers, the Commission shall appoint as substitute other regional 
directors of the other national agencies in the region. 


Sec. 168. Supervision and control over board of canvassers.—The Commission 
shall have direct control and supervision over the board of canvassers. 


Any member of the board of canvassers may at any time be relieved for cause 
and substituted motu propio by the Commission. 


Sec. 169. Canvass by the board—The board of canvassers shall meet not 
later than seven o’clock in the evening of election day to canvass the election 
returns that may have already been received. It shall meet continuously from day 
to day until the canvass is completed, and may adjourn but culy for the purpose 
of awaiting the other election returns from other voting centers within its juris- 
diction. Each time the board adjourns, it shall make a total of the votes canvassed 
so far for each candidate for each office, furnishing the Commission in Manila 
by the fastest means of communication a certified copy thereof, and making available 
the data contained therein to mass media and other interested parties. As soon 


as the other election returns are delivered, the board shall immediately resume 
canvassing until all the returns have been canvassed. 


The board shall prepare a certificate of canvass supported by a statement of 
the votes received by each candidate in each voting center in the region and on 
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the basia thereof, shall proclaim as elected the candidates who obtained the highest 
number of votes cast in the region, 


Spc, 170. Canvases and proclamation of sectoral representativesr-elect—W ithin 
five days after the election of the sectoral representatives of each sector, the 
Commission shall meet in session and publicly count the votes cast and om the 
basis thereof, proclaim the candidates who obtained the highest number of votes in 
the number of representatives required to be elected. 


Sec. 171. When the election returns are delayed, lost, or destroyed —In ease its 
copy of the election returns is missing, the board of canvassers shall, by messenger 
oer otherwise, obtain such missing election returns from the election committee 
concerned, or if said returns have been lost or destroyed, the boards, upon prior 
authority of the Commission, may use any of the authentic copies of said election 
returns or a certified copy of said election returns issued by the Commission, and 
forthwith direct the provincial election supervisor of the province concerned fo 
investigate the case and immediately report the matter to the Commission, 


The Commission may, for justifiable causes, order the board of canvassers, 
notwithstanding the fact that not all the election returns have been received by 
it, to terminate the canvass and proclaim the candidates elected on the basis of 
the available election returns if the missing election returns will not affect the 
result of the election. 


Sec. 172. Material defects in the election returns.—If it should clearly appear 
that some requisites in form or data had been omitted in the election returns, 
the board shall return them by the most expeditious means, to the corresponding 
clection committee for correction. Said election returns, however, shall not be 
returned for a recount of the ballots or for any alteration of the number of votes 
set forth therein: Provided, That in case of the omission in the election returns 
of the name of any candidate and/or his corresponding votes, the board of can- 
vassers shall require the election committee concerned to complete the necessary 
data in the election returns and affix therein their initials: Provided, further, That 
if the votes omitted in the returns cannot be ascertained by other means except by 
recounting the ballots, the Commission after satisfying itself that the identity and 
integrity of the ballot box have not been violated, shall order the election committee 
to open the ballot box, and also after satisfying itself that the integrity of the 
ballots therein has been duly preserved, order the committee to count the votes for 
the candidate whose votes have been omitted in thepresence of the candidate 
affected, or his representative and thereafter complete the returns. 


Sec. 173. When election returns appear to be tampered with or falsified.—If 
the election returns submitted to the board of canvassers appear to be tampered 
with, altered or falsified after it has left the hands of the election committee, the 
board shall use the other authentic copies of said election returns and, if necessary, 
the copy inside the ballot box which upon previous authority given by the Commis- 
sion may be retrieved in accordance with Section 168 hereof. If the other copies 
of the returns are likewise tampered with, altered, or falsified, the board of can- 
vassers or any candidate affected shall bring the matter to the attention of the 
Commission. The Commission shall then, after giving notice to all candidates 
concerned and after satisfying itself that nothing in the ballot box indicates that 
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its identity and integrity have been violated, order the opening of the ballot how and 
likewise after satisfying itself that the integrity of the ballota therein haa been 
duly preserved shall order the election committee to recount the votea of the can- 
didates affected and prepare a new return which shall then be used by the board of 
canvassers as basis of the canvass. 


Sec. 174. Discrepancies in election returns—In case it appears to the board 
of canvassers that there exists discrepancies in the other authentic copies of the 
election returns from a voting center or discrepancies in the votes of any candidate 
in words and figures in the same return and in either case, the difference affects 
the results of the election, the Commission, upon motion of the board of canvassers 
or any candidate affected and after due notice to all candidates concerned, shall 
proceed summarily to determine whether the integrity of the ballot box had been 
preserved and once satisfied thereof, shall order the opening of the ballot box to 
recount the votes cast in the voting center solely for the purpose of determining 
the true result of the count of votes of the candidates concerned: Provided, how- 
ever, That if upon the opening of the ballot box it should appear that there are 
evidences or signs of replacement or tampering of the ballots, the Commission shall 
not recount the ballots but shall forthwith seal the ballot box and order of its 
safekeeping. 


Sec. 175. Suspension and annulment of proclamation—The Commission shall 
be the sole judge of all pre-proclamation controversies and any of its decisions, 
orders or rulings shall be final and executory. It may, motu proprio or upon writ- 
ten petition, and after due notice and hearing order the suspension of the proclama- 
tion of a candidate-elect or annul any proclamation, if one has been made, on any 
of the grounds mentioned in Sections 172, 173 and 174 hereof. 


Sec. 176. Watchers——The watchers shall be present at, and take note of, all 
the proceedings of the board of canvassers. The watchers shall have the right 
to read the election returns without touching them, to file a protest against any 
irregularity in the election returns submitted and to obtain from the board of 
canvassers a resolutoin thereon in writing. 


Sec. 177. Election resulting in tie—Whenever it shall appear from the canvass 
that two or more candidates have received an equa: and highest number of votes, 
or in cases where two or more candidates are to be elected for the same position 
and two or more candidates received the same number of votes for the last 
place in thé number to be elected, the board of canvassers, after recording this 
fact in its minutes, shall by resolution, upon five days notice to all the tied 
candidates, hold a special public meeting at which the board shall proceed to 
the drawing of lots of the candidates who have tied and shall proclaim as elected 
the candidate who may be favored by luck, and the candidate so proclaimed shall 
have the right to assume office in the same manner as if he had been elected 
by plurality vote. The board shall forthwith make a certificate stating the 
mame of the candidate who had been favored by luck and his proclamation on 
the basis thereof. 


Nothing in this section shall be construed as depriving 2 candidate of his right 
to contest the election. 
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Anrrcae XVI-—BLECTION OFFENSES 


Spo. 178. Prohibited aets.-The following shall be guilty of an election offense: 


(a) Vote-buying and vote-selling—(1) Any person who gives, offers or pre. 
mises money or anything of value, gives or promises any office or employment, 
public or private, or makes or offers to make an expenditure, directly or indirectly, 
or causes an expenditure to be made to any person, association, corporation, entity, 
or community in order to induce anyone or the public in general to vote for or 
against any candidate or withhold his vote in the election, or to vote for or againet 
any candidate in any election or any aspirant for the nomination or selection of a 
candidate in a convention of a political party, group or aggrupation. 


(2) Any person, association, corporation, group or community who solicits or 
receives, directly or indirectly, any expenditure or promise of any office or employ- 
ment, public or private, for any of the foregoing considerations. 


(b) Conspiracy to bribe voters—Two or more persons, whether candidates or 
not, who come to an agreement concerning the commission of any violation of 
Paragraph (a) of this Section and decide to commit it. 


(c) Wagering upon result of election—Any person who bets or wagers upon 
the outcome of, or any contingency connected with, an election. Any money or 
thing of value or deposit of money or thing of value situated anywhere in the 
Philippines put as such bet or wager shall be forfeited to the Government. 


(d) Coercion of subordinates—(1) Any public officer, or any public or pri- 
vate corporation or association, or any head, superior, or administrator of any 
religious organization, or any employer or landowner who coerces or intimidates 
or compels, directly or indirectly, any of his subordinates or members or parishion- 
ers or employees or house helpers, tenants, overseers, farm helpers, tillers, or lease 
holders to aid, campaign or vote for or against any candidate or any aspirant 
for the nomination or selection of candidates. 


(2) Any public office of any commercial, industrial, agricultural, economic 
or social enterprise or public or private corporation or association, or any head, 
superior, or administrator of any religious organization, or any employer or land- 
owner who dismisses or threatens to dismiss, punishes or threatens to punish by 
reducing his salary, wage or compensation, or by demotion, transfer, suspension, 
separation, ex-communication, ejectment, or causing him annoyance in the performance 
of his job or in his membership, any subordinate member or affiliate, parishioner, 
employee or house helper, tenant, overseer, farm helper, tiller, or lease holder, for 
disobeying or not complying with any of the acts ordered by the former to aid, 


campaign or vote for or against any candidate, or any aspirant for the nomina- 
tion or selection of candidates. 


(e) Threats, terrorism, use of fraudulent device and other forms of coercion.— 
Any person who, directly or indirectly, threatens or actually causes, inflicts oF 
produces any violence, injury, punishment, damage, loss or disadvantage upon any 
person, his honor or property or use any fraudulent device or scheme to compel 
or induce the registration or refraining from registration of any voter, or the 
participation in a campaign or refraining or desistance from any campaign, oF 
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the casting of any vote or omission to vote, or any promise of such registration, 
campaign, vote, or omission therefrom. 


(f) Appointment of new employees, creation of new positions, or giving salary 
increasee.—During the period fixed by the Commission, (1) any head, official, or 
appointing officer of a government office, agency or instrumentality, whether ne 
tional or local, including corporations and enterprises owned or controlled by the 
government, who appoints or hires any new employee, whether provisional, tem- 
porary, or casual, or creates and fills any new position, except upon prior authority 
of the Commission. 


The Commission shall not grant the authority sought unless it is satisfied that 
the position to be filled is essential to the proper functioning of the office or agency 
concerned, and that the position shall not be filled in a manner that may influence 
the election. 


As an exception to the foregoing provisions, a new employee may be appointed 
in case of urgent need: Provided, however, That notice of the appointment shall be 
given to the Commission within three days from the date of the appointment. Any 
appointment or hiring in violation of this provision shall be null and void. 


(2) Any government official who gives or promises to give any inerease of 
salary or remuneration or privilege to any government official or employee, includ- 
ing those in government-owned or controlled corporations. 


(g) Transfer of officers and employees in the civil service-—Any public official 
who makes or causes any transfer or detail whatever of any officer or employee 
in the civil service including public schoolteachers, within the election period except 
upon prior approval of the Commission. 


(h) Appointment or use of special policemen, special agents, confidential agents 
or the like-—During the campaign period, on the day before and on election day, 
any appointing authority who appoints or any person who utilizes the services of 
special policemen, special agents, confidential agents or persons performing similar 
functions; persons previously appointed as special policemen, special agents confiden- 
tial agents or persons performing similar functions who continue acting as such, 
and those who fail to turn over their firearms, uniforms, insignias and other badges 
of authority to the proper officer who issued the same. 


At the start of the aforementioned period, the barangay captain, the municipal 
mayor, city mayor or provincial governor shall submit to the Commission a com- 
plete list of all special policemen, special agents, confidential agents or persons 
performing similar functions in the employ of their respective political subdivisions, 
with such particulars as the Commisson may require. 


(i) Illegal release of prisoners before und after election.—The Director of the 
Bureau of Prisons, any provincial warden, the keeper of the jail or the person or 
Persons required by law to keep prisoners in their custody who shall illegally order 
or allow any prisoner detained in the national penitentiary, or the provincial, city 
or municipal jail to leave the premises thereof sixty days before and thirty days 
after the election. 
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(j) Use of public funds, money deposited in trust, equipment, facilities, ete., 
owned or controlled by the Government jor an election campaign.—Any person who 
uses under any guise whatsoever, directly or indirectly (1) public funds or money 
deposited with, or held in trust by, public financing institutions or by government 
offices, banks, or agencies; (2) any printing press, radio, or television station or 
audio-visual equipment operated by the Government or by its divisions, subdivisions, 
agencies, or instrumentalities, includng government-owned or controlled corporations 
or by the Armed Forces of the Philippines; or (3) any equipment, vehicle, facility, 
apparatus, or paraphernalia owned by the Government or by its political subdivisions, 
agencies, or by the Armed Forces of the Philippines for any election campaign or for 
any partisan political activity. 


(k) Deadly weapons.—Any person who carries any deadly weapon in the voting 
center and within a radius of one hundred meters thereof during the days and 
hours of registration, voting, counting of votes, and preparation of the election 
returns. However, in case of tumultuous affray, tumult, or disorder, any peace 
officer or public officer authorized by the Commission to supervise the election 
is entitled to carry firearms or any other weapon for the purpose of preserving 
order and enforcing the law. 


(1) Carrying firearms outside residence or place of business.—Any person who, 
during the election period, carries any firearm outside his residence or place of 
business, unless authorized in writing by the Commission: Provided, That a motor 
vehicle, water or air craft shall not be considered a residence or place of business 
or extension thereof. 


(m) Use of armored land, water or air craft—Any person who uses during 
the campaign period, on the day before and on election day, any armored land, 
water or air craft, provided with any temporary or permanent equipment or any 
other device or contraption for the mounting or installation of cannons, machine guns 
and other similar high caliber firearms, including military type tanks, half trucks, 
scout trucks, armored trucks of any make or model, whether new, reconditioned, 
rebuilt or remodelled: Provided, That banking or financial institutions and all busi- 
ness firms may use not more than two armored vehicles strictly for, and limited 
to, the purpose of transporting cash, gold bullion or other valuables in connection 


with their business from and to their place of business, upon previous authority 
of the Commission. 


(n) Wearing of uniforms and bearing arms.—During the campaign period, on 
the day before and on election day, any member of security or police organizations 
of government agencies, commissions, councils, bureaus, offices, or government- 
owned or controlled corporations, or privately-owned or operated security, investiga- 
tive, protective or intelligence agencies who wears his uniform or uses his insignia, 
decorations or regalia, or bears arms outside the immediate vicinity of his place 
of work: Provided, That this prohibition shall not apply when said member is in 
pursuit of a person who has committed or is committing a crime in the premises 
he is guarding; or when escorting or providing security for the transport of pay- 
rolls, deposits, or other valuables; or when guarding the residence of private per 
sons; or when guarding private buildings or offices: Provided, further, That in 
the last two cases, prior written approval of the Commission shall be obtained. The 
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Commission shall decide all applications for authority under this paragraph within 
fifteen days from the date of the filing of auch application, 


(0) Policemen and provincial guards to act a& bodyguards or seewrity guarda— 
During the campaign period, on the day before and on election day, any member 
of the city or municipal police force and any provincial or sul-provincial guard 
who acts as bodyguard or security guard of any public official, candidate or any 
other person, and any of the latter who utilizes the services of the former as body- 
guard or as security guard: Provided, That when the life and security of a candi- 
date is in jeopardy, the Commission is empowered to assign any member, of the 
candidste’s choice, from the Philippine Constabulary or the police force of any 
municipality within the province to act as his bodyguard or security guard in a num- 
ber to be determined by the Commission but not to exceed three per candidate: 
Provided, Aowever, That when the circumstances require immediate action, the 
Commission may issue a temporary order allowing the assignment of any member 
of the Philippine Constabulary or the local police force to act as bodyguard or 
security guard of the candidate, subject to confirmation or revocation. 


(p) Any person who, having all the qualifications and none of the disquali- 
fications of a voter, fails without justifiable excuse to register as a voter in an 
election in which he is qualified to vote. 


(q) Any person who knowingly makes any false or untruthful statement relative 
to any of the data or information required in the application for registration. 


(r) Any election registrar who knowingly approves the application of a person 
who does not possess all the qualifications or who possesses any of the disqualifica- 
tions prescribed by law for a voter; or who knowingly disapproves the application 
of a person who possesses all such qualifications and none of the disqualifications. 


(s) Any person who, being a registered voter, registers anew without filing an 
application for cancellation or his previous registration. 


(t) Any person who registers in substitution for another whether with or 
without the latter’s knowledge or consent. 


(u) Any person who tampers with or changes without authority any data or 
entry in any voter’s application for registration. 


(v) Any person who delays, hinders or obstructs another from registering as 
a voter or from taking any of the steps leading thereto. 


(w) Any person who shall falsely certify or identify another as a bonefide 
resident of a particular place or locality for the purpose of securing the latter’s 
registration as a voter. 


(x) Any election registrar or any person acting in his behalf who issues or 
causes the issuance of a voter’s certificate of registration or cancels or causes the 
cancellation thereof in violation of the provisions of this Code. 


__ (y) Any person who falsifies a voter's certificate of registration or alters it 
without authority, or knowingly possesses such falsified or unlawfully altered cert:- 
ficate of registration. 
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without authority, issues or causes the issuance of a 


A raon who 
Sele pe tration or cancels or causes the cancellation of any voter's 


voter's certificate of registrat 
certificate of registration. 


(aan) Any person who uses the voter’s certificate of registration of another 
for the purpose of voting, whether or not he actually succeeds in voting. 


(bb) Any person who places, inserts or otherwise includes, as approved appli- 
cation for registration in the book of voters or in the provincial or national central 
files of registered voters, the application of any fictitious voter or any application 
that has not been approved; or removes from, or otherwise takes out of the hook 
of voters or the provincial or national central files of registered voters any voter’s 
application duly approved, except upon lawful order of the Commission, or of a 
competent court or after proper cancellation as provided in Sections 85, 86, 93 and 
94 hereof. 


(cc) Any person who asks, demands, takes, accepts or possesses, directly or 
indirectly, the voter’s certificate of registration of another, in order to induce the 
latter to vote or withhold his vote, or to vote for or against any candidate in an 
election. It shall be presumed prima facie that the asking, demanding, taking, 
accepting, or possessing is with such intent if done with the period beginning ten 
days before election day and ending ten days after election day, unless the person 
who asks, demands, takes, accepts or possesses the voter’s certificate of registration 
of another and the latter are both members of the same family. 


(dd) Any person who alters in any manner, tears, defaces or destroys any 
certified list of voters issued by the election registrar. 


(ee) Any person who fails to cast his vote without justifiable excuse. 


(ff) Any person who votes more than once in the same election; or who, not 
being a registered voter, votes in an election. 


(gg) Any person who votes in substitution for another whether with or without 
the latter’s knowledge and/or consent. 


(hh) Any person who avails himself of any scheme to discover the contents 
of the ballot of a voter who is preparing or casting his vote or who has just voted, 
except as otherwise authorized in this Code. 


(ii) Any voter who, in the course of voting, uses a ballot other than the one 
given by the election committee or who has in his possession more than one official 
ballot. 


(jj) Any person who places under arrest or detains a voter without lawful 
cause, or molests him in such a manner as to obstruct or prevent him from going 
to the voting center to cast his vote, or from returning home after casting his vote, 
or to compel him to reveal how he voted. 


(kk) Any member of the election committee charged with the duty of reading 
the ballot during the counting of votes who deliberately omits to read the vote duly, 
written on the ballot, or misreads the vote actually written thereon or reads the name 
of a candidate where no name is written on the ballot. 
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(ll) Any member of the election committee charged with the duty of tallying 
the votes in the tally board or sheet, election returns, or other prescribed form who 
deliberately fails to record a vote therein or erroneously records the votes as read. 


(mm) Any person who, without authority, acts as, or assumes or performs any 
function of a member of the election committee, or the board of canvassers, or 
deputy or representative of the Commission. 


(nn) Any person who, in the presence or within the hearing of the election 
committee or the board of canvassers during any of its meetings, conducts himself 
in such a disorderly manner as to interrupt or disrupt the work or proceedings to 
the ~ of preventing either body from performing its functions, either partly or 
totally. 


(00) Any person who, for the purpose of disrupting or obstructing the election 
process or causing confusion among the voters, propagates false and alarming re- 
ports or information or transmits or circulates false orders, diréctives or messages 
regarding any matter relating to the printing of official ballots, the postponement 
of the election, the transfer of voting centers, or the general conduct of the election. 


(pp) Any person who halds or causes the holding of an election on a day other 
than that fixed by law or by the Commission, or stops an election being legally 
held. 


(qq) Any person who, without legal authority, destroys, or takes away from 
the possession of those having legal custody thereof, or from the place where they 
are legally deposited, any election returns or ballot box which contains official 
ballots or other documents used in the election. 


(rr) Any person having legal custody of the ballot box containing the official 
ballots used in the election who opens or destroys said box or removes or destroys its 
contents without or against the order of the Commission or who, through his negli- 
gence, enables any person to commit any of the aforementioned acts, or takes away 
said ballot box from his custody. 


(ss) Any public official or person acting in his behalf who relieves any mem- 
ber of the election committee or who changes or causes the change of the assign- 
ment of any member of said committee without authority of the Commission. 


(tt) Any member of the election committee who knowingly uses ballots other 
than the official ballots, except in those cases where the use of emergency ballots 
is authorized. 


(uu) Any public official who neglects or fails to properly preserve or account 
for any ballot box, documents, forms and other election supplies and materials 
received by him and kept under his custody. 


(vv) Any person who reveals the contents of the ballot of an illiterate or dis- 
abled voter whom he assisted in preparing a ballot. 


(ww) Any person who, without authority, transfers the location of a voting 
center, 


. (xx) Any person who, being ineligible for appointment as member of the elec- 
tion committee, accepts an appointment to said committee, assumes office, and actual- 
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ly serves as a member thereof; or any public officer or any person acting in his 
behalf who appoints such ineligible person knowing him to be ineligible, 


(yy) Any member of the election committee or board of canvassers who, without 
justifiable reason, refuses to sign and certify any election form required by this 
Code although he was present during the meeting of the said body. 


(zz) Any member of the election committee or board of canvassers who deliberate- 
ly absents himself from the meetings of said body for the purpose of obstructing or 
delaying the performance of the duties of the body. 


(aaa) Any person who prints or causes the printing of any ballot or election 
returns that appears as an official ballot or election returns or who distributes or 
causes the same to be distributed for use in the election, whether or not they are 
actually used. 


(bbb) Any person who, without authority, keeps, uses or carries out or causes 
to be kept, used or carried out, any official ballot or election returns or printed proof 
thereof, type-form mould, electro-type printing plates and any other plate, numbering 
machines and other printing paraphernalia being used in connection with the printing 
of official ballots or election returns. 


(cec) Any official or employee of any printing establishment or of the Commis- 
sion or any membcr of the committee in charge of the printing of official ballots or 
election returns who causes official] ballots or election returns to be printed in quan- 
tities exceeding those authorized by the Commission or who distributes, delivers or 
in any manner disposes of or causes to be distributed, delivered, or disposed of, any 
official ballot or election returns to any person or persons not authorized by law or 
by the Commission to receive or keep official ballots or election returns or who sends 
or causes them to be sent to any place not designated by law or by the Commission. 


(ddd) Any person who, through any act, means or device, violates the integrity 
of any official ballot or election returns before or after they are used in the election. 


(eee) Any political group which nominates candidates for any elective public 
office before the period authorized under this Code. 


(fff) Any person who withdraws, obstracts, destroys or cancels any certificate 
of candidacy duly filed and which has not been withdrawn or cancelled upon petition 
of the candidate himself or upon orders of the Commission; or any person who mis- 
leads the election committee by submitting any false or spurious certificate of 
candidacy or document to the prejudice of a candidate. 


__ (ggg) Any person who, by any device or means, jams, obstructs or interferes 
with a radio or television broadcast of any lawful political program. 


(hhh) Any person who solicits votes or undertakes any propaganda, on the day 
of election, for or against any candidate or any political aggrupation within the 
voting center and within a radius of thirty meters thereof. 


(iii) (1) Any person who sells, furnishes, offers or takes intoxicating liquor 


on the days fixed by law for registration of voters in the voting center, or on any of 
the two days immediately preceding election day, or on election day. 
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(2) Any person who opens in any voting center or within a radiua of thirty 
meters thereof on election day and during the counting of votes, booths or stalls 
of any kind for the sale, dispensing or display of wares, merchandise or refresh- 
ments, whether solid or liquid, or for any other purpose. 


(8) Any person who holds on election day fairs, cockfights, boxing, horse races, 
jai-alai or any other similar sports. 


jij) Intervention of public officers and employees—Any officer or employee 
or employees of the Armed Forces of the Philippines or of any police force who, 
in the civil service, except those holding political offices; and officers, members 
directly or indirectly, intervenes in an election campaign or engages in any partisan 
political activity, except to vote or to preserve public order, if he is a peace officer. 


(kkk) Refusal to carry election mail matter—Any operator or employee of a 
public utility or transportation company operating under a certificate of public 
convenience who refuses to carry official election mail matters free of charge during 
the period beginning thirty days before any election and ending thirty days there- 
after. In addition to the penalty prescribed herein, such refusal shall constitute a 
ground for cancellation or revocation of the certificate of public convenience or 
franchise. 


Sec. 179. Other election offenses.—Violation of the provisions, or pertinent por- 
tions, of the following sections of this Code shall constitute election offenses: Sections 
10, 24, 25, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 44, 48, 51, 52, 58, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 
G2, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 79, 82, 83, 85, 86, 87, 88, 89, 90, 91, 92, 108, 105, 122, 
125, 124, 129, 1380, 131, 182, 134, 135, 186, 1387, 139, 140, 141, 142, 1438, 147, 148, 149, 
150, 151, 152, 153, 154, 155, 156, 157, 158, 159, 160, 161, 162, 168, 165, 169, 171, 172, 
178, 174 and 177. 


Sec. 180. Persons criminally liable—The principles, accomplices and accesso- 
vies, as defined in the Revised Penal Code, shall be criminally liable for election 
offenses. If the one responsible be an entity, its president or head, the officials 
and employees of the same performing dutics connected with the offense committed, 
and its members who may be principals, accomplices, or accessories shall be liable, 
in addition to the liability of such entity. 


Whenever used in pertinent provisions of this Code referring to prohibited 
acts, corrupt and irregular election practices, the phrase “political party, group or 
aggrupation” shall refer to any organized group of persons, whether or not regis- 
tered with the Commission, engaging in any political activity or campaign for or 
against the election of a candidate or group of candidates. 


Sec. 181. Penalties—Any person found guilty of any election offense under 
this Code shall be punished with imprisonment of not less than one year but not 
more than six years. In addition, the guilty party shall be sentenced to suffer 
disqualification to hold public office and deprivation of the right of suffrage. If he 
is a foreigner, he shall be sentenced to deportation which shall be enforced after the 
prison term has been served. Any political party, group, aggrupation or entity found 
guilty shall be sentenced to pay a fine of not less than ten thousand pesos, which 
hall be imposed upon such party, group, aggrupation or entity after criminal action 
has been instituted in which their corresponding officials have been found guilty. 
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Any person found guilty of the offense of failure to register or failure to vote 
shall, upon conviction, be sentenced to imprisonment of not less than one month 
but not more than six months. In addition, he shall suffer disqualification to hold 
public office and deprivation of the right of suffrage for a period of six years. 
The sentence shall be served in the manner prescribed under Presidential Decree 


No, 1053. 

Spe. 182. Prosecution—The Commission shall, through its duly authorized legal 
officers, have the power to conduct preliminary investigation of all election offenses 
punishable under this Code, and to prosecute the same. The Commission may avail 
of the assistance of other prosecuting arms of the Government. 


Sec. 188. Prescription—Election offenses shall prescribe after three years from 
the date of their commission. If the discovery of the Offense be made in an election 
contest proceedings, the period of prescription shall commence on the date on which 
the judgment in such proceedings becomes final and executory. 


Sec. 184. Jurisdiction of courts—The Court of First Instance shall have the 
exclusive original jurisdiction to try and decide any criminal action or proceedings 
for violation of this Code, except those relating to the offense of failure to register 
er failure to vote which shall be under the jurisdiction of the city or municipal 
courts. From the decision of the courts, appeal will lie as in other criminal cases. 


ARTICLE XVII—POWERS OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 185. Powers of the Commission on Elections—The Commission shall, in 
addition to the powers and functions conferred upon it by the Constitution, have 
exclusive charge of the enforcement and administration of all laws relative to the 
conduct of elections for the purpose of insuring free, orderly and honest elections, 
and shall: 


(a) Exercise direct and immediate supervision and controt over national and 
local officials or employees including members of any national or local law enforce- 
ment agency and instrumentality of the Government required by law to perform 
duties relative to the conduct of elections. In addition, it may authorize ROTC 
cadets eighteen years of age and above to act as its deputies for the purpose of 
enforcing its orders. 


The Commission may relieve any officer or employee referred to in the preced- 
ing paragraph from the performance of his duties relating to electoral processes 
who viglates the election law or fails to comply with its instructions, orders, deci- 
sions or rulings consistent with the provisions of this Code and appoint his substi- 
tutes. Upon recommendation of the Commission, the corresponding proper authority 
shall suspend or remove from office any or all of such officers who may, after 
due process, be found guilty of such violation or failure. 


(b) Promulgate rules and regulations implementing the provisions of this Code 
or other laws which the Commission is required to enforce and administer. 


In case of conflict between rules, regulations, special orders or directives. of 
the Commission in the exercise of its powers and those issued by any other office 
or agency of the Government concerning the same matter relative to elections, the 
former shall prevail. 
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(c) Enforce and execute its decisions, directives, orders and instructions on any 
matter affecting the conduct of any electoral process. For this purpose, the same 
decisions, directives, orders and instructions shall have precedence over those eman- 
ating from any other authority, except the Supreme Court and those issued in habeas 
corpus proceedings. 


(d) Make changes in the composition, distribution and assignment of the field 
offices as well as their personnel whenever the interest of free, orderly and honest 
elections so require: Provided, hat such changes shall be effective and enforceable 
only for the duration of the election period concerned and shall not affect the tenure 
of office of the incumbents of positions affected and shall not constitute a demotion, 
either in rank or salary, nor result in a change of status; And provided, further, 
That in no case shall Regional Election Directors be assigned to a region, provincial 
election supervisors to a province, or city or municipal election registrars to a city, 
municipality or municipal district where they are related within the fourth civil 
degree of consanguinity or affinity to any candidate to be voted for in the region, 
province, city, municipality, or municipal district, as the case may be, or his spouse. 


(e) Fix other periods for certain pre-election requirements in order that voters 
shall not be deprived of their right of suffrage and certain groups of rights granted 
them in this Code. 


(f) Prescribe the forms to be used in the election. 


(g) Procure any supplies, equipment, materials or services needed for the 
holding of the election through negotiation or sealed quotations if it finds the 
requirements of public bidding impracticable to observe. 


(h) Hire under contractual basis the services of personnel if this method is 
found to be more expedient and economical. 


(i) Any provision of existing laws, orders, or circulars to the contrary not- 
withstanding, the Commission may authorize the payment of compensation from 
appropriations provided for said Commission to its officials and employees, and those 
assigned thereto, except the Chairman and Commissioners, for overtime services 
rendered on Saturdays, Sundays and holidays, or after required office hours on 
regular working days, at rates to be fixed by the Commission which shall not exceed, 
for any one month, the equivalent of their respective regular monthly compensation 
and for any one year, the equivalent of their annual salary. 


j) Prescribe the use or adoption of the latest technological and electronic 
devices, taking into account the situation prevailing in the area and the funds 
available for the purpose. 


(k) Carry out a continuing campaign to educate the public and fully inform 
the electorate about election laws, procedures, decisions, and other matters relative 
to the work and duties of the Commission and the necessity of clean, free, orderly 
and honest electoral processes. 


(1) Summon the parties to a controversy pending before it, issue subpoena and 
subpoena duces tecum, and take testimony in any investigation or hearing before 
it, and delegate such power to any officer of the Commission who shall be a member 
of the Philippine Bar. In case of failure of a witness to attend, the Commission, 
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upon proof of service of the subpoena to said witness, may issue a warrant to arrest 
the witness and bring him before the Commission or the officer before whom his 
attendance is required. The Commission shall have the power to punish contempts 
provided for in the Rules of Court under the same procedure and with the same 
penalties provided therein, Any controversy submitted to the Commission shall, after 
compliance with the requirements of due proccss, be heard and decided by it within 
the reglementary period provided by law. 


The Commission may, when necessary, avail of the assistance of any national 
er local law enforcement agency and/or instrumentality of the government to execute 
under its direct and immediate supervision any of its final decisions, orders, instruc- 
tions or rulings. 


Any violation of any final and executory decision, order or ruling of the Com- 
mission shall constitute contempt thereof. 


Sec. 186. Measures to ensure enforcement.—For the effective enforcement of 
the provisions of this Code, the Commission is further vested and charged with the 
following powers, duties and responsibilities: 


1. To issue warrants of arrest or search warrants upon a determination of 
probable cause of the commission of an election offense. 


2. To stop any illegal election, activity, or confiscate, tear down and stop any 
unlawful, libelous, misleading or false election propaganda. 


3. To cancel at any time before proclamation the certificate of candidacy 
of any candidate found, through summary proceedings, to have (a) given money 
or other material inducements to influence, induce or corrupt the voters or public 
officials performing electoral functions; (b) committed acts of terrorism to enhance 
his candidacy; (c) solicited or received contributions from foreigners or foreign 
government; (d) violated the provisions regulating campaign propaganda; (e) com- 
mitted any of the prohibited acts provided in Section 178 hereof; (f) knowingly 
tolerated his supporters in committing such acts; or (g) spent for his campaign 
more than the amount provided in Section 51 hereof. 


Any decision, order or ruling of the Commission cancelling a certificate of 
candidacy as provided in the preceding paragraph shall be immediately executory. 


4. To inquire into the financial records of candidates and any organization 
oF group of persons, motu proprio or upon representation of any candidate, organi- 
zation or group of persons or qualified voter after due notice and hearing. 


For purposes of this Section, the Commission may avail itself of the assistance 
of the Commission on Audit, the Central Bank, the National Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, the Bureau of Internal Revenue, the Armed Forces of the Philippines, the 
Integrated National Police of the Philippines, barangay officials and other agencies 
of the government. 


SEC. 187. Disqualifications of members of the Commission.—The Chairman and 
Members of the Commission shall be subject to the canons of judicial ethics in the 
discharge of their functions. 
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No Chairman or Member of the Commission shall sit in any case in which he 
has manifested or harbored bias, prejudice or antagonism against any party thereto 
and in connection therewith, or in any case in which he would be disqualified under 
the Rules of Court. If it be claimed that the Chairman or a Member of the Com- 
mission is disqualified from sitting as above provided, the party objecting to his 
competency may file his objection in writing with the Commission stating the grounds 
therefor. The official shall continue to participate in the hearing or withdraw there- 
from in accordance with his determination of the question of his disqualification. 
The decision shall forthwith be made in writing and filed with the other papers of 
the case in accordance with the Rules of Court. In the event of disqualification of 
any member, he shall be substituted by a Justice of the Court of Appeals who shall 
be designated by the President on recommendation of the Presiding Justice. 


ARTICLE XVIII—ELECTION CONTESTS 


Sec. 188. Jurisdiction of the Commission—The Commission shall be the sole 
judge of all contests relating to the elections, returns, and qualifications of all 
members of the interim Batasang Pambansa and elective provincial and city officials. 


Sec. 189. Filing of petition—A sworn petition contesting the election of any 
member of the interim Batasang Pambansa or any provincial or city official shall 
be filed with the Commission by any candidate for the same office within ten days 
after the proclamation of the results of the election. 


Any voter contesting the election of any officer on the ground of ineligibility 
or of disloyalty to the Republic of the Philippines may file a petition for quo warranto 
with the Commission within ten days after the proclamation of his election. 


Sec. 190. Election contests for municipal and municipal district offices—A 
sworn petition contesting the election of a municipal or municipal district officer 
shall be filed with the proper Court of First Instance by any candidate for the 
same office who has duly. filed a certificate of candidacy, within ten days after 
the proclamation of the election. 


Sec. 191. Election contests for barangay offices—A sworn petition contesting 
the election of a barangay officer shall be filed with the proper city or municipal 
court by any candidate for the same office who has duly filed a certificate of can- 
didacy, within ten days after the proclamation of the election . 


Sec. 192. Procedure in election contests——The Commission shall prescribe the 
rules to govern the procedure and other matters relating to election contests per- 
taining to all national, regional, provincial, city, municipal and barangay offices. 


Such rules shall provide a simple and inexpensive procedure for the expeditious 
disposition of election contests. ' 


Sec, 193. Decigion on the contest.—The Commission shall decide all election 
cases brought before it within ninety days from the date of their submission for 
decision. The decision of the Commission shall be final, executory and inappealable. 


_ if the decision be that none of the parties has been legally elected, the Com- 
mission shall certify such decision to the President of the Philippines. 


SEC. 194, Moral and exemplary damages in election contests and quo warranto 
proceedings.—In all election contests or in quo warranto proceedings the Commission 
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or court may adjudicate in the same case, moral and exemplary damages aa it may 
deem just if the aggrieved party has included in his pleadings euch claimea, 


In no case shall moral and/or exemplary damages exceed the amount equivalent: 
to the total emoluments attached to the office concerned. 


The following are sufficient grounds for the adjudication of a claim for moral 
and/or exemplary damages: 


(a) In favor of the original protestant of contestant or In favor of the protest. 
ant-in-intervention or contestant-in-intervention, if the court shall find in ita decision 
that the election of the protestee or respondent was made possible through frand or 
any irregularity where said protestee or respondent participated in or to which he 
consented, or otherwise tolerated the same, or that the protestee or respondent hed 
maliciously filed a counter-protest for the sole purpose of unduly delaying the ter- 
mination of the case. 


(b) In favor of the protestee or respondent, if the court shall find expressly 
in its decision that the protest or contest was filed in bad faith or without sufficient 
cause or has been filed for the sole purpose of molesting him or causing him to suffer 
anxieties or to incur unnecessary expense. 


The provision on moral and exemplary damages contained in Title XVIII, Book 
IV of the Civil Code of the Philippines, shall be applicable, in a suppletory character, 
insofar as they are not inconsistent with the provisions of this Code. 


Sec. 195. Adjudication of moral and exemplary damages—The moral and/or 
exempalry damages shall be adjudicated and shall form part of the decision of the 
same case, and may be executed after the decision in the same case becomes final 
and executory. 


Sec. 196. Appeal—From any decision rendered by the Court of First In- 
stance in the cases stated in Section 190 hereof, the aggrieved party may appeal 
to the Commission within five days after receipt of a copy of the decision: Provided, 
That no motion for reconsideration shall be entertained by the court. 


The appeal shall proceed as in a criminal case and shall be decided within 
sixty days after the case has been submitted for decision. 


The decision of the city, municipal or municipal district courts in the case stated 
in Section 191 hereof shall not be appealable and shall immediately be final and 
executory. 


Sec. 197. Preferential disposition of contests —The courts, in their respective 
eases, shall give preference to election contests over all other cases, except those 
of habeas corpus, and shall without delay, hear and, within thirty days from the 
date of their submission for decision, decide the same. 


Sec. 198. Notices of decisions of contests.—The vlerk of court and the corre- 
sponding official in the Commission before whom an election contest or que warrante 
proceedings has been instituted or where the appeal of said case has been taken 
shall notify immediately the President of the Philippines of the final disposition 
thereof. In election contests involving municipal or municipal district offices where 
no appeal has been taken and in all election contests involving barangay offices, if 
the decision be that none of the parties has been legally elected, said official shall 
certify such decision to the President of the Philippines and to the Commission. 
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Article XIX—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


Spec. 199. Registration of political parties.—Pending the promulgation of rules 
and regulations to govern the registration and accreditation of political parties by 
the Commission in accordance with Article XII (C) of the Constitution, the registra- 
tion with the Commission previous to 1972 of the Nacionalista Party, Liberal Party, 
Citizens Party, and other national parties shall be deemed to continue and they 
may, upon notice to the Commission through their respective presidents or duly 
authorized representatives, amend or change their names, constitutions, by-laws, 
or other organizational papers, platforms, officers and members, and shall be entitled 
to nominate and support their respective candidates for representatives in the interim 
Batasang Pambansa. Similarly, any other group of persons pursuing the same political 
ideals in government may register with the Commission and be entitled to the same 
rights and privileges. 


Sec. 200. Non-impairment of Presidential powers.——Nothing in this Code shall 
be construed as in any manner affecting, or constituting an impairment of, the 
Constitutional powers of the President of the Philippines. 


As used in this Code, the term President shall refer to the Prime Minister 
upon the organization of the interim Batasang Pambansa. 


ARTICLE XX—FINAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 201. Separability clause—If for any reason any section or provisions of 
this Code or any portion hereof, or the application of such section, provision or 
portion hereof to any person, group or circumstance is declared invalid or unconstitu- 
tional, the remainder of the Code or the application of such section, provision or 
portion hereof to other persons, groups or circumstances shall not be affected by 
such declaration. 


Src. 202. Repealing Clause—The Election Code of 1971 is hereby repealed, 
and all other laws, executive orders, rules and regulations, or parts thereof inconsistent 
with the provisions of this Code are also repealed, amended or modified accordingly. 


Sec. 2038. Effectivity—This Decree shall take effect immediately. 


DONE in the City of Manila, this 7th day of February, in the Year of Our Lord, 
nineteen hundred and seventy-eight. 


(Sgd.) FERDINAND E. MARCOS 
PRESIDENT OF THE PHILIPPINES 


By THE PRESIDENT: 


(Sgd.) Jacopo C. CLAVE 
Presidential Executive Assistant 
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